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ADVERTISEMENT. 



After the ample Preface by the Author, the 
Translator considers that any further prelimmary ob- 
servations would be superfluous. Still, in presenting 
these pages, the work of his leisure hours, to the 
judgment of an enlightened public, he cannot for- 
bear craving the same favourable indulgence which 
Quintana even — the first of his country's living 
poets — ^has not deemed it inexpedient to solicit ; and he 
claims this courtesy with the greater confidence, inas- 
much as the same inspiring motive — that of blending 
the useful with the entertaining — which led the Author 
to compile these biographical notices, also had its 
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influence in inducing the Translator to transpose them 
from a foreign into an English dress. 

Although it should be obvious to all, that in an 
attempt of this description, much of the glowing beauty, 
the force and peculiarity of the original, must have un- 
avoidably suffered by translation ; the Writer yet trusts 
that the powerful interest of the narrative will absorb any 
negligences or discrepancies which may have insensibly 
crept into a version undertaken with a view as much 
of yielding information to the uninitiated in Spanish 
literature, as of affording gratification to those who pos- 
sess the means of imbibing from the pristine fount. For 
these, moreover, there have been preserved, as page notes, 
various peculiar sentences and passages, quoted literally 
by Quintana from the authors he consulted in the com- 
pilation of his work, whenever it was found they tended 
to depict more forcibly the characters of the individuals 
to whom, or the nature of the times and circumstances 
to which, they bear a reference. 

And who can call to mind the chivalric by-gone 
days of Christian and Moslem warfare, when the tourna- 
ment — the fray — the battle — ^formed at once the pastime, 
and the incentives of Iberia's hardy sons, — yet feel not 
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his ardour kindle at the theme! Who behold the 
crescent wane and cower before the cross, as the 
eventually crowning result of the high defiance which 
was anteriorly hurled against the infidels by the last 
and feeble remnant of the ancient Gothic monarchy 
that took refuge amid the fastnesses and sierras of the 
Asturias, there to adhere in silent veneration to the 
laws and religion of their forefathers, — yet glow not 
with all the heartfelt fervour of a true believer ! 
Who take a retrospective glance at Hispania's former 
greatness, and then behold her as she is, — yet mourn 
not over the humiliating reverse ! 

But, is there one reason why, to Englishmen more 
especially, Iberia, and aught connected with her annals, 
must and ever will be replete with interesting re- 
miniscences — they are interwoven with our glory. It 
was on the verdant plains of Castile, where the heroic 
Black Edward led his mail-clad bands to victory. Spain 
was the scene of the gallant but hapless Essex's early 
exploits. The Peninsula, in fine, afforded scope for the 
display of the no less chivalrous than eccentric Peter- 
borough's supereminent abilities. But, above all, Spain 
was the arena whereon, in modem times, it was reserved 
for our own Great Captain, with his iron-hearted heroes, 
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to rival, if not surpass in deeds of valour, the mightiest 
of the many illustrious warriors who had fought and 
bled there before them ! 

In reference to the portrait of the Great Captain, which 
accompanies this volume, the reader is informed that it 
is a fac-simile engraving of one in the original, con- 
cocted, it would appear, as much from a bas-relievo in 
marble, which is conserved in the monastery of San 
Geronimo of Granada, as from a picture in possession 
of the Conde de Trastamara, and the portrait engraved 
by Aliprando Capriolo, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, in his work de " Gento Capitani illustri," the 
whole of which are stated as bearing a sufficient re- 
semblance to each other. 

T. R. P. 



London, Aprils 1833. 
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THE 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE, 



The biographies of celebrated men are of 
all species of history unquestionably the most 
interesting of perusal. The curiosity being 
aroused by the notoriety which such personages 
have in their time enjoyed^ becomes desirous of 
narrowly inspecting, and of contemplating more 
at leisure, those who by their extraordinary 
talents, their virtues, or their vices, have in any 
way contributed to the formation, the progress, 
or the ruin of nations. The minutiae and detail* 
into which occasionally it is necessary to enter, in 
order to paint with the greater fidelity both charac- 
ters and customs, claim our utmost attention, since 
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there we find our heroes not only divested of the 
theatrical apparel in which they figured on the stage 
of life, but rendering themselves similar to the 
general run of men by their weaknesses and errors, 
as if, in some measure, to console these for their 
superiority. 

Hence it is^ that nothing parallels the pleasure 
we experience in perusing the lives of Cornelius 
Nepos, in our childhood, and those of Plutarch, 
in our youth : the reading best adapted to the 
early years of life, when the heart, more prone 
to virtue, is easily led to believe in its possession 
by others ; and when naturally impassioned for all 
that is great and heroic, it is at once excited and 
impelled to imitation. It is at this period, indeed, 
when we elect as our firiends, or as the tests of our 
actions, such models as Aristides, Cimon, Dionysius, 
and Epaminondas ; and these fi-iends oftimes prove 
the only ones of those we have chosen at this 
tender age, who betray not the sentiments with 
which they originally inspired us. We, at this 
time, begin to mould ourselves by their example ; 
and, like themselves, would fain strew the path of 
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life with the same blooming flowers of glory and of 
virtue. And although, after the lapse of years, the 
shock of interests, and the &tal experience which 
we acquire of mankind, may tend to cool this gene- 
rous ardour of our better nature ; still its impres- 
sions will not be altogether effaced ; and somewhat 
of its power will for ever remain implanted in our 
breasts, as a resource in trying emergencies, and 
a mean of consolation in the bitter hour of adversity. 
The preference may doubtless be assigned to the 
transcribing of history in its politic and econo- 
mic divisions ; but in a moral point of view, 
biography bears over them an acknowledged and a 
decided advantage, whilst its effects are infinitely 
more secure. 

The greatest danger, perhaps, which this style 
possesses, is in the perfection which Plutarch has 
given to his Lives. This great model is in fact for 
ever present, to accuse of temerity such as are bold 
enough to attempt to follow in the same track. In 
vain do we impugn him as being diffuse and unsea- 
sonable in his digressions ; of believing, as a very 
beldam, in dreams, oracles, and prodigies; of 
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giving to genealogies (at best, uncertain, or replete 
with fable,) a value incompatible with the pen of a 
philosopher. What imports this, when placed in 
juxta-position with the glowing animation of his 
pictures, and the importance of the events he 
relates ? It is time to undeceive ourselves ; Plu- 
tarch has remained unequalled to the present hour, 
and it is to be presumed, that so he ever will. 

His work proves it to be that of a sage, accus- 
tomed to the spectacle of worldly things ; who, 
admiring nothing, applauds and condemns alike 
without exaltation ; who recounts and describes, 
with perfect good faith, that which his retentive 
memory suggests ; and who goes on scattering in 
his path maxims of profound wisdom and excellent 
advice. He has been likened to a mighty river, 
which placidly spreading its waters over a spacious 
champaign country, irrigates and fertilizes the whole 
of its expanse. Yet would not even this suffice 
to give to his work the great interest it possesses, 
devoid of the artlessness of his argument, unique 
as it is in its espice. We are from thence enabled 
to behold, struggling in a rivalry of talent, of virtue. 
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and of glory, the two nations the most celebrated 
of antiquity ; the one, for its genius and the arts ; 
the other, for its strength and grandeur. Our 
attention becomes next atti*acted to the portraits 
exhibited to our view in this vast gallery of history, 
each of which elicits our astonishment by the com- 
motion its original created in the rotatory sphere of 
his vocation in his respective nation. The one gave 
his country laws, the other customs ; this defended 
it from invasion, that urged it on to conquest ; the 
next strove to save it from the corruption which con- 
taminated it, and another lit the torch that was to 
set it in a blaze : the whole of them haughtily dis- 
pla3dng characters more or less inclining to virtue, 
to talent, to vices, or to crime ; and almost all of 
them perishing violently in this incessantly revolving 
agitation ; inasmuch as the movement and re-action, 
of which they were themselves the levers, produced 
eventually the vertigo that destroyed them. No : 
modern history does not, cannot present a picture so 
energetic — so sublime; and, despite whatever in- 
stances may be adduced, none of modem personages, 
howsoever great they may be presumed, were ever 
placed, for instance, in the situation of a Solon, — 
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terminating the anarchy of Athens by wise and 
moderate laws, soHcited by, and submitted to by a 
whole people ;-of a Lycurgus, snatching at a grasp 
the citizens of Sparta from a degraded state of 
luxurious effeminacy, and inuring them to a stem 
and iron regimen to save them from being fettered as 
the slaves of any ; — of a Themistocles, laughing to 
scorn in the Strait of Salamis the arrogant ambition 
of Xerxes ; and of a Marius, in fine, conqueror of 
the Cimbri, who were about to swallow up Italy ! 

Yet, notwithstanding the talent be unequal, and 
the material less rich, not therefore does it ensue, 
that writers should allow themselves to be dis- 
heartened, and abandon a style at once so agreeable 
and so useful. It is a reproach to whoever pre- 
tends to knowledge, to be ignorant of the history 
of his country; and hence, if the portraying of 
illustrious personages be, as it indubitably is, 
one of history's essential components, it becomes 
imperative that the task be undertaken for the 
common benefit ; even though the limner possess 
not the talent of a Plutarch, and the subjects 
to be delineated present not to his pencil the 
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proudly glowing physiognomy and the colossal 
proportions of the ancients. 

And where, forsooth, is the nation which has 
not possessed its heroes alike worthy of admi- 
ration and of being followed ? Where lies the land 
which hath not writhed under the incipient vicissi- 
tudes of a sudden permutation from good to evil, 
and from evil to good ? which are the real epocha 
when men of master-minds are called into active 
being, and when they have scope for their abilities. 
It will not assuredly be adduced, it was that people, 
who raised in the northern sierras of Spain the 
standard of freedom and independence, in steady 
opposition to the impetuous fanaticism of the 
Moslems ? There, they not only maintained them- 
selves free from the oppression beneath which the 
rest of the peninsula was groaning, but, acquiring 
fresh courage and audacity, even came down from 
their mountain fastnesses to expel the common 
enemy from his extensive possessions. Without a 
single auxiliary — ^without the support of any foreign 
prince or people — divided amongst themselves, either 
by the partition of the country imprudently erected 
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by their kings into states, or by the intestine wars 
which these states waged one against the other, and 
which may of a truth be termed civil — while, more- 
over, hordes of fresh barbarians were continually 
pouring in upon them from the wilds of Africa, to 
the succour of their brethren — this people, never- 
theless, maintained the struggle for the space of 
seven entire centuries, and hence created a fearful 
series of combats, of perils, and of victories. The 
Mussi!klmans are, at length, expelled from the Penin- 
sula ; and then, as a long pent-up flame violently 
bursting from its thraldom, and spreading itself far 
and wide in fury and in devastation, — we behold the 
children of Iberia sallying from the land of their 
nativity, to make themselves masters of one half 
of the European continent; agitating the whole 
of it by their restless ambition, committing them- 
selves to the perils of unknown and boundless 
seas, and opening a new world to the enterprismg 
researches of mankind! To have enabled any 
nation to figure on a theatre at once so vast and so 
unequal, it is obvioUs she must have possessed 
daring and energetic characters, endowed with un- 
flinching perseverance, extraordinary talents, and 
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hearts susceptible of virtue and of vice, albeit, in 
a supereminent degree. 

The portraiture of such high-wrought characters 
as these, is the material, as well as it is the object of 
the volume which is now presented to the public : 
particularly excluding from it the lives of our kings ; 
which, as forming the chief part of our general 
history, are consequently the most known. He, 
therefore, who would seek in these pages a solu- 
tion to the many obscure problems which present 
themselves at each gradation of our annals, in de- 
fault of authentic documents, will find himself 
egregiously disappointed. In this case, the present 
volume, in lieu of being a work pleasing of perusal, 
and of moral utility, (which is the end the author 
had in view in compiling it) would necessarily be- 
come converted into a book of inquiry, and of endless 
controversy, adapted only to the learned or to the 
antiquary. In order to substantiate the historic 
probability of events, the most accredited authors 
have been carefully consulted; and such as have in 
any way contributed to the formation of these bio- 
graphies being indicated at the beginning of each 
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of them, the reader who may be desirous of ascer- 
taining per se^ the exactitude and selection of the 
notices, has the opportunity of doing so from the 
very sources whence they have been imbibed. 
When the unfathomed treasures, which either from 
our own negligence, or from an evil destiny, still 
remain embosomed in our public as well as in our 
private archives, shall be brought to light, many 
errors will be rectified, and many data known, of 
which we are to this hour altogether ignorant; 
while they are at the same time indispensable for 
the right transcribing of our economical and poli- 
tical history ; a task which many have it in con- 
templation to undertake.* Then also, may our 
heroes, from their being perhaps better understood, 
be depicted by a more able and a better guided 
pencil ; but, in the interim, the young, for whom this 
essay is intended, will possess that which, up to the 
present period, none have executed upon a similar 
plan; at least, that the author is aware of. The 
lives of our illustrious men, published so magnifi- 
cently by the royal Imprimerie, have been directed to 

• This Preface was written in 1807. 
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a very different end : since there, the portrait is the 
principal, and the brief summary that accompanies 
it, but the accessory. None can assuredly form any 
conception of a giant, by means of a sketch in minia- 
ture: and although, in the work we allude to, may 
perhaps be better indicated the principal actions, in 
which the fame of the various subjects is involved; 
still, their education, their progress, their difficulties, 
and their means of overcoming them, are by no means 
equally well determined: and these, be it remem- 
bered, are circumstances which constitute an indi- 
vidual great, and enable him to rise to superiority 
in the ranks of his fellow-man. The very zeal with 
which this work was undertaken, has been the cause 
of its defects. One of these inconveniences, is the 
multiplicity of personages portrayed, and who are 
considered as illustrious; the necessary result, how- 
ever, of the true limits of the undertaking not having 
been originally prescribed. Glory and immor- 
tality are not to be assigned with so much facility 
as is generally believed ; and there is one truly great 
personage in this collection, whose cheek would 
mantle with the blush of shame, at the companions 
who have there been placed in juxta-position with 
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himself. Another fault, too, is the high tone of 
eulogium which, generally speaking, pervades the 
summaries; than which nothing can be more foreign 
to the dignity or the object of an historian : since 
by the exaggeration of that which is really good, 
and the palliation or omission of what is assuredly 
evil, he either fails to elicit credit, or else inspires 
sentiments both equivocal and false. 

The author of this little volume has sedulously 
endeavoured to steer clear of these quicksands. The 
heroes with whose lives he has replenished his 
work, are those whose celebrity is attested alike by 
the voice of history and of tradition; and he believes, 
that not one of the lives which he now offers to the 
public, can be impugned as being in contravention 
with the title of the book itself. El Cid Cam- 
PEADOR, for instance, — a name, which among us is 
synonymous to the indomitable strength of heroism, 
as well as to success. Guzman the Good — equal 
to the most distinguished personages of antiquity, by 
his patriotism and magnanimity. Roger de Lauria 
— the greatest mariner possessed by Europe from 
the days of Carthage to Columbus. The Prince 
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OF ViANA — SO interesting from his character, from 
his learning and his talents ; so worthy of compassion 
by his misfortunes ; and who unites in his destiny, to 
the dignity and expectations of a royal birth, the 
example and misfortune of a private individual, un- 
justly persecuted and barbarously sacrificed. And, 
lastly, GoNZALO de Cordova, the most illustrious 
general of the fifteenth century ; — he, who by his 
deeds and discipline, gave to our soldiery the supe- 
riority they maintained in Europe for nearly two 
consecutive ages ; and who, both in his character 
and conduct, presents a dazzling mirror, wherein to 
behold themselves, all such warriors as blend not 
ferocity with heroism. 

Such are the men whose lives are embodied in 
this volume; — lives written without prejudice or 
partiality, according as the historians the most de- 
serving of belief have presented them to my view. 
If perchance, however, any wonder be excited by 
the severity with which certain actions as well as 
persons are occasionally handled, it should first be 
remembered that, devoid of such censure, history 
would become useless, and would in that case 

b 
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dwindle into the mere and frigid wording of a 
gazette. With regard to living personages^ whether 
they be absent or present, it is meet they should 
experience at the hands of the biographer, the 
consideration and attention which the world, as well 
as the social relations of mankind exact, and have 
prescribed ; but, as applies to those who no longer 
figure on the stage of life, we surely owe nought 
save truth and justice. Further, if we read our best 
authors with attention, we shall find in them the 
same censures, although amalgamated in the mass 
of matter they contain. Every fresh century that is 
added to a by-gone deed, adds also to the title and 
authority of judging it with truth and impartiality ; 
and I know not, therefore, why we should not be 
invested in the nineteenth century with precisely the 
same faculty and right which Zurita, Mariana, and 
Mendoza enjoyed and practised in the sixteenth. 

I do not consider it necessary for me to add 
aught respecting the peculiar system of composition 
I have followed ; — the form of narrative, or the 
style and language I have adopted. Any recom- 
mendation or defence on either of these heads, would 
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be obviously superfluous. The public, as the only 
and supreme judge, will approve or will condemn 
without appeal ; yet will, I trust, sometimes deign to 
overlook the errors and negligences of the author, 
in consideration of the desire to be useful, which, 
placing the pen in his hand, induced him to tran- 
scribe these biographies. 
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Escolano's History of Valencia. 



THE 



CID CAMPEADOR. 



When we venture to take a retrospective glance at 
the more remote periods of our history, we are imahle 
to distinguish, in the host of shadows presented to our 
view, aught beside a confused amalgamation of per- 
sonages, characters, and customs. 

The keenest penetration, or the most diligent criticism, 
&ils to discover any tenable path by means of the rude 
and discordant memorials, the endless controversies, and 
the vague traditions, which our forefathers have be- 
queathed to us as the sole testimonies of their actions. 
Hence, when after a minute investigation we flatter 
ourselves with having at length established the authen- 
ticity of any particular record, other proofs and consi-*' 
derations, not less Weighty, as speedHy arise to throw 
doubts upon our previous inquiries ; and the result of 
so tedious a labour is at best, with regard to authors, 
but a series, more or less connected, of conjectures and 
probabilities. 

B 2 
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Amidst such an obscurity appears the ontline of a 
hero, whose features, from their being ofi^scated by 
popular tradition, and by the discrepancies of various 
writers, cannot be accurately delineated; but whose 
colossal proportions are still discernible, notwithstand- 
ing the mist in which they are enveloped. This hero 
is Rodrigo, or Ruy Diaz ; better known by the title of 
the " Cid Campeador" (valiant commander): a hero 
as much the object of the people's unbounded admira- 
tion, as of endless controversy amongst the critics ; who, 
condemning as fabulous many of the deeds that are 
attributed to him, still find themselves compelled to 
give credence to others of a nature not less extra- 
ordinary. 

Most of these fictions have doubtless been attached 
to the memory of the Cid, for no other reason, than 
because, without their embellishment, his life might have 
appeared to many as barren and devoid of interest ; and 
thus the imagination, being supplied with a pleasing 
aliment, delighted in attaching to the memory of this 
really great personage, circumstances of a wonderful 
and singular description. 

His challenge to the Coimt de Gormaz, — the amours, 
and persecutions of his daughter, — the title of " Cid" 
with which he was wont to be greeted by the captive 
Moorish kings, — ^his strange expedition to uphold the 
independence of Castile against the haughty preten- 
sions of the Emperor of Germany ; were circum- 
stances tending to create a feeling of admiration for 
his subsequent adventures. But these and other inci-. 
dents, imprudently accredited in the page of history,, 
have been confined either to novels and romances^ 
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or to the theatre, where they have been turned to as happy 
an account : nor does Rodrigo appear the less admirable in 
his after career, because the less singular in his youth. 

He was bom at Burgos, towards the middle of the 
eleventh century ; his father being Don Diego Lainez, 
a cavalier of that city, who ranked among his ancestors 
Don Diego Porcelos, and Lain Calvo, Judge of Castile.* 
At the period of his birth, this province was under the 
dominion of Ferdinand I. ; who, uniting in his person 
the sovereignties of Leon, Castile, and Galicia, laid the 
foundation of that preponderance which the Castilian 
nation subsequently enjoyed over the rest of the Penin- 
sida. This monarch had five children, to each of whom 
he was desirous of bequeathing an inheritance ; and 
neither the example of the calamities resulting from a 
like division which had been made by his father, Don 
Sancho the elder. King of Navarre, nor the representa- 
tions of his more prudent advisers, could divert him 
from his cherished purpose. His paternal affection 
prevailed over his wisdom ; and for the empty grati- 
ification of raising his sons to the regal dignity, he 
prepared the ruin of two of them, and plunged the 
country into a state of civil war. 

In the partition of his dominions, he assigned Castile 
to Sancho, Leon to Alfonso, and Galicia to Garcia ; 
the two In&ntas, Urraca and Elvira, receiving as their 
portions, the latter, the city and adjacent country of 



* The lineage of Rodrigo Diaz, and a summary of his deeds, 
written in 1301, as taken from the black tomb in the church of 
Santiago, may be found by the curious upon reference to Sandoval, 
in his Five Kings, fol 56, 
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Toro, — the former, Zamora. It is also recorded that, 
by their dying parent's desire, they all solemnly swore, 
not only to respect this division, but mutually to assist 
each other as became their brotherhood ; — a most use- 
less precaution, however, on the part of the old king ; 
for never was the period when such vows were less likely 
to be respected by the votaries of ambition and ra- 
pacity, than that at which this rash promise was made. 
Don Sancho, superior to the rest in power, as well as 
in valour and ability, formed the resolution, immediately 
upon his sire's decease, of dispossessing the whole of 
his kindred of their awards, and of himself becoming 
sole master of all. 

A. D. At this season of our narrative, Rodrigo Diaz, being 
[1065.J ^oth young and fatherless, was taken into the palace 
by Don Sancho, in gratitude for the services which his 
parent, Diego Lainez, had rendered to the state, in order 
that he might be brought up under his own immediate 
eye. He directed that his education should be alto- 
gether of a military nature ; and so satisfactory had 
been its progress, that during the Arragonese war, and 
more particularly at the battle of Grados, where the 
King Don Ramiro was defeated and slain, there was 
no warrior who paralleled Rodrigo. For the gallantry 
he displayed on this occasion, his protector, who, to 
stimulate him, had previously conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthood, now raised him to the rank of 
Alferez (ensign) of his troops; being the highest 
military dignity of the time, and equivalent to the 
more recent appellation of constable. 

Having thus successMly divested himself of a foreign 
war, Sancho began to bend all his thoughts and energies 
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to the vigorous prosecution of one that may not un- 
appropriately be termed purely civil, — the war which 
ile no longer hesitated to wage against his hapless 
brothers. Historians disagree as to which of them 
he selected as his first victim ; but the presumption is 
strongly in favour of the opinion generally entertained, 
that it was Don Alphonso ; because his territory being 
contiguous to that of Sancho, it is barely probable the 
latter would have previously attacked Galicia, which 
was more distant. The struggle, however, between two 
such^ in every way, unequal competitors, was not likely 
to be of very long duration. The King of Castile, 
ardent, valiant, ferocious, possessing considerable forces, 
and endowed with military talents superior to any of 
the generals of his time, could scarcely fail to overthrow 
with £u;ility a youthful antagonist, much less powerful 
than himself and a perfect novice in the art of war. 
Yet, notwithstanding these disadvantages, this prince 
was by no means of a temperament to suffer himself to 
be ruined without a desperate struggle with his adver- 
sary. Vanquished in the primitive engagements, his 
desperate situation seemed but to stimulate him with 
redoubled energy : hence, raising a fresh army, he flew 
to encoimter his brother near Carrion. Such was the re- 
sistless impetuosity of his attack, that the Castilians were 
broken and overthrown at the first onset ; and, aban- 
doning the field of battle, they betook themselves to 
flight. 

In this emergency, our youthfiil hero, so far from 
giving way to despondency, lost, on the contrary, no 
time in counselling Sancho to reunite his scattered 
forces, and boldly attack the enemy that very night. 
** Elate with their triumph," he argued, ^* they will, 
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unsuspectingly, resign themselves to repose ; and their 
confidence will become the cause of their destruction."* 

This step being agreed upon, the Castilians, re-organ- 
ized by Rodrigo and their king, rushed at dawn of day 
upon their late victors, — who, on their part, wholly un- 
prepared for resistance, were awakened from their fatal 
security, either to be tamely butchered or made pri- 
soners. The unfortunate Alphonso sought reiage in the 
church of Carrion, where he fell into the hands of his 
ruthless conqueror, who, compelling him to renounce all 
[1071] title to the throne, banished him to Toledo, then under 
the dominion of the Moors. 

The war in Galicia was much more speedy, and lest 
keen^ disputed, although attended with a greater share 
of personal danger to Don Sancho. His brother Garcia 
had, by his imprudences, effectually estranged irom 
himself the affection of his vassals. Ground to the 
earth with taxation, and oppressed by a creature of the 
king, to whom had been delegated the sole administra- 
tion of the state, their patience had become exhausted ; 
so that, losing at length even the outward semblance of 
respect, they offered insults to the obnoxious ^vourite, 
and in the monarch's presence. Being thus divided into 
faction, and at discord amongst themselves, they were 
in ill condition to resist the Castilian forces that were 
speedily poured into Gralicia. Don Garcia fled to 
Portugal; and with the soldiers who accompanied, or 
who afterwards joined him there, he resolved to ma^e 



* " Ellos se abandonar&n al sueiio con el regocijo de la victoria, 
y su confianza va k destruirlos." 
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a stand near Santarem, where, accordingly, he gave 
battle to his brother. Both Garcia and his troops com- 
bated with desperate bravery ; and, in the onset, fortune 
smiled upon their efforts, and Don Sancho himself wad 
taken prisoner ; while Garcia, giving him in charge to 
some of his cavaliers, set out in hot pursuit of the fiigi- 
tives. At this period of the action, the Cid, whose 
troops still remained unbroken, attacked with his wonted 
impetuosity the quarter where the king was held in 
captivity, dispersed the guard that encompassed him; 
and placing the freed monarch at the head of his 
soldiers, proceeded in search of Don Grarcia. This 
prince was returning from the pursuit, when he learnt 
what had occurred: nothing daunted, however, at the 
reverse," he returned to the charge; and attacking the 
Castilians with great ftiry, valorously strove to recover 
the lost advantage. But all his efforts proved unavail- 
ing. He was compelled to forego the victory he had 
already deemed as won; and being taken prisoner in 
his turn, was left to the mercy of his brother, who, not 
content with despoiling him of his kingdom, sent him 
prisoner to the castle of Luna. 

It would redound more to the honour of our species, 
were we to bury in oblivion these scandalous transac- 
tions — ^the offspring, as they were, of an unnatural and 
frenetic ambition, which set at nought the most sacred 
claims of honour, justice, and consanguinity. Lord of 
Castile, Gralicia, and Leon, Sancho the Second still did 
not consider himself king, without possessing the insig- 
nificant heritages of his two defenceless sisters. Hence, 
after expelling Elvira from Toro, he laid siege to Za- 
mora ; but here his destiny awaited him : and he, 
who had been the terror of so many crowned heads^ 

B 3 
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was now doomed to perish before the walls of a little 
city, defended by a feeble woman. 

. When the siege was drawing to a close, a soldier of 
Zamora, named Vellido Dolfos, left the place, — came 
ever to the hostile camp, where he presented himself as 
a deserter, willing to give information ; and having suc- 
ceeded in ingratiating himself into the king's confidence, 
he one day led him from his tent, under the plausible 
pretext of shewing him an ill-protected part of the wall, 
by which his troops might effect an easy entrance into 
the town, — ^when seizing his opportunity, he contrived 
to slay the confiding monarch with his own javelm, and 
then fied in all haste towards Zamora. It is affirmed, 
that Rodrigo, perceiving from afar the assassin's flight, 
and suspecting the treachery of which he had rendered 
himself guilty, immediately mounted his horse to pursue 
him ; but being without spurs, was, unfortunately, 
unable to overtake him : — so that, in the bitterness of his 
wrath at this disappointment of his vengeance, he be- 
queathed a curse to every cavalier who should hence- 
forward ride without them. 

[1072.] But, putting aside the various incidents that are re- 
lated of this siege — ^no sooner was Don Sancho dead, 
than the Leonese and Galicians disbanded themselves, 
leaving the Castilians alone in the camp, when the latter 
accompanied the corpse to the monastery of Oiia, where 
it was interred. Meanwhile, Don Alphonso, informed 
of the important event which had transpired, departed 
in all haste from Toledo, in order to take possession of 
the defunct king's dominions. In Leon, he experienced 
but little difficulty — nor much in Gralicia, where Garcia, 
Who had effected his escape from prison, in the futile 
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hope of being able to resume his reign, was again 
arrested ; — while Don Alphonso, acting towards him with 
the same culpability as his late predecessor, condemned 
him to perpetual confinement, and seated himself on 
his throne. Castile, however, presented him with far 
graver obstacles to overcome. The people, irritated at 
the treacherous murder of their king, refused to render 
their allegiance to Alphonso, unless he would previously 
swear that he was in no way privy to the atrocious deed 
which had been perpetrated. The king expressed his 
entire readiness to subscribe to a solemn declaration of 
his innocence; but not one of the Castilian nobles 
could be found willing to undertake the task of admini«> 
stering the necessary oath to him, from their apprehen* 
sion of incurring his displeasure, until Rodrigo boldly 
came forward to uphold the loyalty and integrity of the 
nation on the occasion of this interesting solemnity, 
which eventually took place at Santa Gadea de Burgos, 
in the presence of all the nobility. 

The king having inserted both his hands between 
the pages of a missal, which Rodrigo held, the latter 
said to him " Do you swear, oh ! King Alphonso, that 
you took no part, either directly or indirectly, in the 
murder of Don Sancho ? If you swear falsely, may it 
please Grod that you die the death which he died ; and 
may you perish by the hand of an ignoble hind, and not 
by that of a brave cavalier." * 



• " Jurais, Rey Alfonso, que no tuvisteis parte en la muerte 
de Don Sancho por mandato ni por consejo ? Si jurais en falso, 
plega & Dios que murals de la muerte que 61 murio, y que os mate 
un villano y no caballero;" 
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Alphonso took the exacted oath, together with twelve 
of his followers, and repeated it a second time ; but his 
colour changed in both instances ; for he felt as deeply 
wounded by the suspicion, as he was indignant at the 
boldness of the interrogation. 

This circumstance has also been considered by many 
to partake of fable : but, in addition to the reasons 
which are alleged against it being fer from weighty, 
the proceeding perfectly coincides with the punctilious 
honour of the period when it occurred, while it reflects 
great credit upon Rodrigo, and accounts very plausibly 
for the rancour entertained against him by the king 
during the remainder of his life ; as it was by no means 
likely he would pass over such an insult in silence. 

This rankling ill feeling did not, it is true, at first 
display itself; npr indeed did policy dictate that it 
should. Connected with the royal family by his mar- 
riage with Dona Ximena, a daughter of one of the 
Counts of Asturias, Rodrigo accompanied the king in 
all his primitive journeys, — was the acknowledged 
champion in various disputes, which in unison with the 
jurisprudence of the age, it was customary to decide by 
an appeal to arms, — and was, moreover, despatched into 
Seville and Cordova, for the purpose of collecting the 
tribute that was paid by the princes of those states to 
the King of Castile. 

It happened that about this period, the respective 
Kings of Seville and Granada were engaged in war, 
the latter being assisted by some Christian knights: 
and these, in conjunction with the Granadians, marched 
upon Seville. Notwithstanding the Cid had enjoined 



/" 
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them to respect the allies of his sovereign, they disre- 
garded his injunction, and entered their enemy's terri- 
tory, ravaging all before them, and carrying off the 
inhabitants in bondage. At this hostile proceeding, 
Rodrigo placed himself at the head of the Sevilians, 
and attacking the intruders near the castle of Cabra, 
completely put them to the rout : so that, upon his 
return to Seville, its king, in addition to paying the 
tribute that was owing, loaded him with presents ; 
thus enabling him to go back to his own country, both 
honoured and enriched. 

But here the envy which his deeds had already 
excited, was the sole recompense that awaited him in 
return for all the glory he had acquired. In an expedi- 
tion which Alphonso was compelled to undertake from 
Seville, to quell an insurrection of the Moors in Anda- 
lusia, Rodrigo, being confined by illness, was unable to 
accompany him ; when the Moors of Arragon, taking 
advantage of the king's absence, made an irruption into 
the Christian states, and sacked the fortress of Gormaz. 
No sooner was our hero apprised of their inroad, than, 
ill as he still was, he sallied forth with a chosen body 
of troops, and not only made the spoilers disgorge their 
ill-gotten plunder, but, pushing forward in the direction 
of Toledo, took nearly seven thousand prisoners, with 
the whole of their baggage and riches ; bringing them 
back with him in triumph to Castile. 

. Now as the King of Toledo was an ally of Alphonso VI., 
both the latter aind his court immediately made this 
circumstance a pretext for raising a violent outcry 
against the Cid's expedition. ** Rodrigo," exclaimed 
the envious courtiers, '* has made an inroad on the 
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lands of Toledo, and broken the compact which united 
us with that people ; so that, irritated by his incursion, 
they may turn against us in vengeance and cause our 
destruction."* It was now that Alphonso, giving way 
to the rancorous feeling he had so long entertained 
against him, commanded him to leave his territories 
forthwith ; and accordingly he abandoned his ungrateful 
[1076.] country, accompanied by the few friends and kinsmen who 
were still willing to attach themselves to his ^ture fortime. 

The power of the Moors had, at this epoch, very con- 
siderably diminished from its primitive extent. With 
the extinction of the line of the Abenhumeyas, who had 
lorded it over all the Arabs of the Peninsula, their empire 
had mouldered away ; and each province — each city — 
nay, every isolated castle owned its petty, but independent 
king, almost all of whom were tributary to the Christians. 

Enervated, moreover, by the softness of the climate, 
while at the same time their fanaticism had insensibly 
decreased, the Moors were far from possessing that 
jntrepid and sublime valour, which had formerly enabled 
them to subjugate and astound one half of the universe. 
The Spanish Princes, on the other hand, sought to 
extend their sway and consolidate themselves in their 
new acquisitions ; and it becomes therefore a matter of 
astonishment, when we take into consideration the rela- 
tive positions of the two people, that our forefathers 
should not have expelled the Moors from the Peninsula 
at a much earlier period than they did. But this must 



* ** Rodrigo ha embestido las tierras de Toledo, y roto los pactos 
que nod unian con aquella gente, para qiie irritados con su cor- 
reria, nos cortasen la vuelta en venganza, y nos hiciesen perecer.'* 
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in great measure be ascribed to the want of unanimity 
unfortunately existing amongst the different princes, 
whom it behoved to imdertake the task, being greater 
than the debility of their adversaries ; and the impolitic 
division of the country into states, the internal strife, 
the frequent alliances contracted with the infidels, and 
the succours afforded to them in the wars they under- 
took, were all circumstances tending to retard the period 
of a re-union in which was involved, and on which in a 
great measure depended, the restoration of the Spanish 
monarchy. 

In such a state of things, notwithstanding the deep 
obscurity of the times, and the contradictory evi- 
dences of different writers, it is by no means difficult to 
surmise what became of the Cid after his going into exile. 

When a nation becomes thus divided into a number of 
petty states, the one inimical to the other, it not unfre- 
quently occurs, that chieftains are produced, who, however 
strange the anomaly, become indebted for their very exist- 
ence to war, and to fortune for their independence. Pro- 
vided that victory attend their early exploits, adventurers 
from every direction come flocking at the mere rumoiu* of 
their &me, to range themselves beneath their banners ; 
and it is thus they are enabled to consolidate their 
power: becoming as its were a species of vagabond 
kings ; their camp their sole territory ; their sway 
wherever they may chance to be the most powerftd.* The 



• This is better expressed by Byron, in the Bride of Abydos, 
where he says, — 

'* Power sways but by division — her resource — 
The blest alternative of fraud or forces" Translator* 
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petty sovereigns who fear them, or who stand in need of 
their assistance, are fain to purchase their services 
by presents and humiliations ; whilst those who venture 
to resist them, become exposed to all the consequences 
of their vengeance, their inroads, and their pillage. 
Should a prince be not inclined to pay them tribute, 
the terrible maxim, that ** war must maintain war," is 
enforced in all its rigour ; and the hapless people, with- 
out distinction of friends or enemies, are made the 
sufferers ; the former by means of infamous extortions, 
the latter by plunder and oppression. Heroes in one 
instance — outlaws in another — the destruction of their 
army entailing the destruction of their power, they either 
miserably terminate their career, or else are conducted 
by fortune to the throne in all the paraphernalia and 
pomp of royalty. 

Such were some of the German commanders during 
the wars of the seventeenth century. Such the Captains 
sumamed " Condottieri " by the Italians in the two 
preceding ages ; and such probably was the Cid in his 
time — although with a greater share of glory, and per- 
haps with more virtue. 

The series of adventures attributed to him at this 
period by the novelists, would indeed fiunish abundant 
material for a pleasing, although at the same time 
fabulous narrative ; while, on the other hand, the page 
of history represents his adventures as being but a 
succession of guerillas, predatory incursions, and skir- 
mishes, alike devoid of interest or variety. To relate 
them would be necessarily a dry and monotoiious task 
to the historian, without affording to the reader either 
pleasure or instruction. Let it suffice, therefore, to 
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mention the only circiunstances that may be safely 
relied on. 

It would appear then, that Rodrigo, upon quitting 
•Castile, proceeded in the first instance to Barcelona, and 
from thence to Saragossa ; the Moorish king of which 
place, Almoctader, died shortly afterwards, dividing be- 
tween his two sons, Almuctaman and Alfabig, the 
kingdoms of Saragossa and Denia. To the former of 
these kings Rodrigo constantly attached himsdf ; and 
Saragossa, defended by his prowess against the fieveral 
or combined attacks of Alfabig ; the king of Arragon, 
Don Sancho Ramirez ; and Berenger, Count of Bar- 
celona — ^was indebted to him for the prosperity it enjoyed 
during the life-time of Almuctaman. 

Its enemies were either afraid to measure themselves 
with Rodrigo, or, if they did venture to meet him in the 
field, were miserably vanquished; while the King of 
Saragossa, yielding to his champion all the authority of 
the state, loaded him with honours and rewards, although 
far from deeming them a sufficient recompense for the 
essential services which the Cid had rendered him. 

Thus circumstanced, Rodrigo continued to remain 
until the period of Almuctaman's decease. He then 
returned to Castile, where Alphonso, elate with the con- 
quest of Toledo, which he had recently eff*ected, received [1088.] 
him with every demonstration of friendship and regard. 

Among the many distinguished favours that \^ere now 
conferred upon him, was that of being allowed to possess 
in his own right, and free of any tribute, all and what* 
soever the cities and castles he might succeed in wresting 
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&om the Moors. In virtue of this permission, he raised 
an army of seven thousand men, and entering the terri- 
tories of Valencia, relieved that city from the state of 
siege in which it was held by Count Berenger ; when 
having reduced its petty sovereign to vassalage, he 
repaired to Requena, where he sojourned for some time. 

At this season, both the eastern and western coasts of 
Spain were inundated by the tribe of the Almoravides ;* 
and it would indeed appear, that the good destiny of 
,the, Arabs, seeing how much they were humiliated in the 
Peninsula, had opportunely invoked this new people to 
their succour ; who, like an impetuous torrent, soon 
spread themselves throughout the whole of Andalusia^ 
Brought up in a spirit of fanaticism and independence, 
these Almoravides emerged from the desert of Sahara, 
conducted by Abubeker, their principal ^*gefe'* (com- 
mander), and entering the Mauritania, they gained pos- 
session of Sijilmissa, and extended their conquests to the 
Straits, occupying both Tangier and Ceuta. Jucef, Abu- 
beker*s nephew and successor, founded Marocco, made 
it the seat of his government, and assumed the title of 
" Miramamolin" which signifies commander of the Mus- 
sulmans. Possibly the ocean had proved a sufiicient, 
barrier to the inroads of this people, but for the impru- 
dence of Benavet, King of Seville, who invited them over 
to the Peninsula, thinking, with the assistance of such 
powerfril allies, to be enabled to gain possession of all the 
provinces in Spain, which still remained in possession 



* The Almoravides were a people of Africa, near Mount Atlas, 
who expelled the Zenates from the kingdom of Fez, towards the 
year 1051 of Jesus Christ, and of the Hegira 443.— rratu/o/or. 
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of the Moors. He was father-in-law to Alphonso VI,, 
his daughter, Zayda, being married to the Castilian 
Monarch ; and this grand alliance had tended so much 
to exalt his ambition, that it was no longer to be 
restrained within the limits of those states where his 
authority was acknowledged and quietly obeyed. 

Alphonso, too, was weak enough to yield to his wishes, 
and to join in the request which he had made to Jucef 
for assistance. The Almoravides accordingly came over, 
and were commanded by Aly, a valiant captain, well 
exercised in war, and insatiably ambitious; — ^but to 
none did their arrival prove more fatally disastrous than 
4o those who had invited them. 

A trifling incident served to turn the arms of the 
barbarians against the Sevilians themselves ; when their 
king being slain in the strife, Aly immediately seized 
upon the state to which he had come as an ally ; com- 
pelled the whole of the Spanish Moors to submit to his 
authority; refused to render vassalage to Jucef; and 
proclaimed himself also Miramamolin. To add to his 
presumption, during the short period that fortune deigned 
to smile upon his rebellious efforts, he twice defeated the 
Castilians; first at Roda, and afterwards at Badajoz, 
where Alphonso commanded in person. But this prince, 
even more noble in adversity than in prosperity, quickly 
reorganized his troops, and attacked the usurper at a 
moment when his army being disbanded, he was unable 
to make head against the Christian forces, and eventually 
compelled him to shut himself up in Cordova. 

In this extremity, Aly, seeing no other alternative, 
was fain to make peace with his enemies by purchasing 
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their forbearance at a high price, independently of hieing 
obliged to acknowledge himself their vassal. But not 
even these concessions could avert the destiny that hung 
over him; — for Jucef, breathing rage and vengeance, 
shortly afterwards arrived in Spain, and immediately 
caused the proud rebel to be beheaded; when, after 
consolidating his power throughout the province of Anda- 
lusia, he proceeded to follow up the conquests which 
his people had made in other parts of the country. 

With a powerful army, composed of his own troops, 
and the forces of the different kings who paid him 
tribute, he invested the fortress of Halaet. Alphonso, 
on the other hand, who had troops in Toledo in readiness 
to march, desired Rodrigo to come and join him ; giving 
him directions to meet him at Beliana (now Yelleha), 
which lay in the route of the Castilian army. Now, 
although Rodrigo was punctual in his attendance at the 
place whither he had been requested to proceed — owing 
either to negligence or misunderstanding, the junction 
was never effected ; but the presence of the king, alone, 
nevertheless sufficed to put the Saracens to flight. Here, 
however, was too favourable an opportunity not to be 
taken advantage of by the Cid's enemies for giving way to 
the hatred which they entertained against him ; and they 
were proportionately vociferous in their complaints and 
accusations. These, unfortunately, had so much weight 
with Alphonso, that not content with again banishing 
Rodrigo from his dominions, he at the same time seized 
upon the whole of his property, and threw his wife and 
children into confinement. In vain did Rodrigo in- 
stantly despatch a warrior to court, to challenge, in the 
king's presence, whoever had dared to brand him with 
the name of traitor. This satisfaction was denied him : 
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but Alphonso*s wrath having become somewhat appeased, 
he gave permission for Dona Ximena, with her chil- 
dren, to join their protector, who was thus compelled 
for the second time to seek a fresh fortune for himself [1089.] 
and family. 

Neither Alfabig, King of Denia — ^nor Count Berenger, 
were disposed to overlook quietly the afi&onts they had 
formerly received at his hands ; more especially the 
latter, who burned for an opportunity to avenge them, 
which chance, to all appearance, at length afforded him 
in the lands of Albarracin, on the borders of New Castile. 

Having concluded a peace with the King of Saragossa, 
and being assisted with money by the King of Denia, 
as well as strengthened by the arrival of a considerable . 
number of warriors — Berenger set out to encounter his 
enemy ; who, with his little army, was posted in a valley, 
protected by a ridge of mountains. 

The King of Saragossa, in consideration of the services 
which the Cid had formerly rendered to his dominions, 
now advised him of the danger that threatened him ;— ^ 
but the latter, in acknowledging himself grateM for the 
information, replied, that he was resolved to await his 
enemies where he was, no matter whom they might be. 
The Count proceeded by the mountains, and encamped 
in the vicinity of his adversary ; when considering him 
as already in his power, and on the vei^e of destryiction, 
he tauntingly sent him an insulting challenge. 

He tJierein demanded, why, if the contempt which he 
professed to entertain for his enemies, and his con^ 
fidence in his own valour were so great, he did not 
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descend to the plain, and forsake those hills by which 
he was protected ; confiding less in the true God, than 
in the rooks and eagles ? ** Come down from the 
mountain," he added, *' come to the field ; and we may 
then believe that thou art really worthy the name of 
Campeador: if thou dost not this, then art thou a 
recreant, whom we shall proceed to chastise by every 
means in our power, for thy insolence, thy crimes, 
and thy impiety."* 

To this Rodrigo replied, — That in truth, he did 
despise both him and his followers; and that he had 
always compared them to women, — large in words, but 
small in deeds. '' The most level part of this district," 
said he, " is that where I am posted. I have, moreover, 
in my possession, the trophies which I wrested from 
thee in other times. I await thee here ; fulfil thy 
threats ; come if thou darest ; and thou wilt not £ail to' 
receive the same chastisement I inflicted on thee onoe 
before." f 

After the interchange of these mutual insults, of a 
nature so well calculated to stimulate their animosities, 
each party prepared for the encounter. The soldiers of 
the Count occupied during the night the mountain over- 



• ** Desciende de la sierra, yen al campo, y entonces creeremos 
que eres digno del nombre de Campeador : si no lo haces, eres 
un alevoso, k quien de todos modos vamos k casdgar por tu inso- 
lencia, tus estragos y profanaciones." 

f ** El lugar mas llano de la comarca, es este donde estoy : aun 
tengo en mi poder los despojos que te quitt£ en otro tiempo : aqui 
te esperoy cumple tus amenazas, yen si te atreves, y no tardaris 
«n recibir la soldada que ya en otra ocasion Uevaste." 
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looking the Cid*s encampment; and at break of day, 
uttering terrific cries, they made a furious, but disorderly 
attack upon his position. 

This was met by Rodrigo with his wonted intrepidity. 
He rushed from his tent, and placing himself at the 
head of his troops ; bore down upon his antagonists 
with so much impetuosity, that they were already be- 
ginning to yield, when the Cid, having been wounded, 
fell firom his horse, overcome with fatigue — and it be- 
came necessary to convey him firom the field. This acci- 
dent immediately re-established the equilibrium of the 
fight. But such a circumstance, which on any other 
occasion would doubtless have been productive of a 
rout — ^proved in the present instance the source of 
victory. The invincible Castilians, following up the 
impulse given to them by their illustrious Commander, 
returned to the charge, and overthrew the French and 
Catalonians with great slaughter in every direction; 
taking five thousand prisoners, amongst whom were 
the Count himself, and his principal commanders; 
while the whole of his camp and baggage fell into the 
hands of the victors. 

Berenger was conducted to Rodrigo's tent, who, 
seated majestically in his chair, listened with a counte- 
nance of ill-disguised anger to the excuses and humilia- 
tions of his now downcast prisoner ; scarcely deigning 
to make him a reply, and even denying him a seat. 
He then ordered his soldiers to conduct him firom his 
presence, and keep him in their custody; giving them 
however directions to treat him splendidly, — and in a 
lew days after he granted him his liberty. The next 
point to be adjusted was the ransom of the prisoners. 
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wbich was easily settled as regarded the principal of 
them ; but the common soldiers had but little to offer. 
Their freedom was nevertheless fixed at a certain sum ; 
and they were allowed to depart in order to procure it. 
They returned however with only part of it, — ^presenting 
their children and relatives as hostages for the deficiency. 
But Rodrigo, alike worthy of his fortune and glory, not 
only granted them their liberty, but relinquished the 
whole ransom ; which was an act of no trifling 
generosity ; for, in consequence of the situation to which 
his enemies had now reduced him, his very subsistence, 
as well as that of his army, depended entirely upon ran- 
soms, spoils, and the success of foraging incursions. 

Fortune, at this crisis, seemed to favour his return 
to Castile. Alphonso was preparing to march against 
the Almoravides, who had taken Grranada, and over- 
run the greater part of Andalusia. The queen. Dona 
Constantia, and the other friends of the Cid, immediately 
wrote to him, advising him to lose no time in joining 
the king, as he might by that means secure a renewal of 
his favour. At the moment he received this informa- 
tion, he was besieging the castle of Liria ; and notwith-- 
standing he had already reduced that fortress to the 
greatest extremity, he instantly raised the siege, and 
departed in all haste to meet the Castilian monarch. 

He came up with him near Martos, in the kingdom 
of Cordova ; and Alphonso, hearing of his arrival, went 
out to receive him with honour and distinction. Each 
proceeded on the road to Granada, — ^the king pitching his 
tents on the heights, and the Cid encamping in advance 
QB the plain; which proceeding gave instant offence to- 
the rancorous monarch ; who exclaimed to his courtiers, 
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" Behold the msults that are offered to us by Rodrigo : 
but yesterday, and he marched behind us as in wariness, 
and to-day he places himself before, as though the pre- 
ference were due alone to him."* 

To this, the voice of fawning adulation failed not to 
yield its assent ; and hence the situation of the noble 
warrior became far from enviable ; for no matter whether 
he remained in the rear, or marched forward m the van, 
he was equally sure to excite anger, and subject himself 
to unjust suspicion. 

The barbarians durst not venture to join battle with 
the Christian army ; and Jucef, who was then sojourning 
in Granada, departed thence for Africa, where the state 
of his affairs imperiously required his presence. 
Alphonso then returned to Castile, followed by Rodrigo ; 
but on their arrival at the Castle of Ubeda, the king [1092.] 
gave way to his ill-suppressed anger — ^indulging in the 
most violent invectives against the Cid, and imputing 
to him crimes wholly devoid of foundation, save in his 
own wrath, and the malevolence of Rodrigo's enemies. 
Finding, in short, that his explanations, in lieu of appeas- 
ing, served only to add friel to the flame ; and that his 
liberty itself was at stake ; the Cid, who had endured 
idl these insults with moderation, now deemed it 
necessary to provide for his safety, and accordingly he 
one night quitted the royal castle, accompanied by 
those who were still willing to follow him. 

It is difficult to account for a feeling of such constant 

• " Ved, como nos afrenta Rodrigo : ayer, iba detras de nosotros 
como si estuviese cansado, y ahora se pone delante, como si se le 
debiese la preferencia.'* 

C 
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learnt that the Almoravides had forcibly possessed 
themselves of Valencia ; and it was then he formed the 
resolution, not only of expelling them from thence, 
but also of making himself master of that capital. 

Valencia, situate on the coast, in the midst of fertile 
and luxuriant plains, beneath a cheerfril sky, and blest 
\rith a climate the most healthful and temperate of Spain, 
had been usually designated by the Moors as their para- 
dise. But this paradise was in these times most bar- 
barously destroyed by the misrule of the Arabs, and by 
their intestine dissensions. It had ever been considered 
as an appanage of the kingdom of Toledo, and in the 
reign of Almenon had been governed by Abubeker with 
so much wisdom and moderation, that, upon this good 
Arab's decease, the Valencians are said to have ex- 
claimed, that '* the torch of Valencia was extinguished, 
and her light was obscured.*** 

Hiaya, son of Almenon, reigned in Toledo when that 
kingdom was conquered by Alphonso ; and one of the 
conditions he exacted upon his surrender was, that the 
Christians should put him in quiet possession of Valen- 
cia, (which, we have before stated, was a dependence of 
Toledo,) because he conceived that Abubeker, so long 
accustomed to command, would be tenacious of retain- 
ing his power. It chanced, however, that Abubeker 
died at this crisis, when Hiaya, being quietly ad- 
mitted to the throne, brought a host of calamities in 
his train. It may be accepted as an axiom, that he 



* " Que se habia apagado la antorcha, y escurecido la luz de 
Valeacia.*' 
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who, having akeady lost one kingdom, betakes him 
to the governing of another, rules without discretion, 
while his authority is even more loosely obeyed. 
Although well received by the Valencians in the first 
instance, Hiaya was not long in manifesting the in- 
dolence of his disposition, and the fickleness of his 
opinions. The authority and arms of the Cid, whose 
friendship he had won, and to whom he had rendered 
himself tributary, alone saved him from expulsion firom 
Valencia by the kings of Denia and Saragossa. But 
not even the Cid himself could deliver him from the 
hatred of his subjects, who, already sufl&ciently incensed 
against him, were rendered still more so by the recep- 
tion he accorded to the Christians, and by his lavishing 
upon these the treasures which had been wrung from 
themselves by the force of tyranny and arbitrary ex- 
actions. Hence, the principal inhabitants, emboldened 
by the absence of the Cid, during his incursion* in La 
Rioja, entered into a conspiracy against him ; and, acting 
upon the advice of Abenjaf, the alcalde of the city, in- 
voked to their assistance the Almoravides who had 
recently succeeded in establishing themselves at Murcia. 
These people speedily obeyed the summons, and, having 
taken Denia, encamped before Valencia, which in the 
course of a few days opened its gates to receive them. 
The miserable Hiaya, bereft of counsellors as well as of 
the means of resistance, sought in the midst of the tumult 
to save himself from the impending danger by flight ; 
and abandoning his palace, at the gates of which -his 
fierce enemies were already thimdering, he fled disguised 
in female attire, and sought refuge in a farm house. 
Here, however, he was discovered by Abenjaf j who, 
without the slightest commiseration, struck his head 
from his body, and ordered his corpse to be cast dh a 
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dunghill: — such hemg the wretched and untimely end 
of the monarch of Toledo and Valencia, occasioned 
solely by his own imprudence, and his ignorance of 
his duties both as a man and as a king. 

Meanwhile, the &me of this revolution reached the 
ears of the Cid, who, irritated at the murder of his 
friend, and at the expulsion of the Christians firom 
Valencia, swore to avenge both the one and the other, 
and to make himself master of all. 

Proceeding on his road to Valencia, he took the 
castle of Cebolla, or Juballa, the natural strength of 
whose position became greatly augmented by the works 
which he caused to be thrown up around it ; and it was 
here that he fixed the centre of his operations. No 
sooner were the summer months set in, than sallying 
forth with his people, he encamped almost beneath the 
city walls, destroyed all the surrounding habitations, 
and ruined the harvest. The afOdcted inhabitants, in 
their distress at these ruinous proceedings, besought / 

him to discontinue them. He promised them he would 
do so provided they, on their part, agreed to expel the 
Arabs from Valencia ; but this they were either unable 
or unwilling to comply with, and it then became neces- 
sary for them to take the best measures in their power 
for putting themselves in a state of defence. 

Jucef, in whose name these Arabs devastated the 
eastern part of Spain, had insolently forbidden Rodrigo 
to enter Valencia. But he, accustomed as he was to 
despise such empty arrogance, after sending him a letter 
containing insult for insult, proclaimed in every direction 
that Jucef remained in Africa solely from fear; and, 
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unintiiiiidated by the formidable preparations that were 
making against him, he enforced the siege with the most 
firightful severity. The suburb called ViUanueva having 
at length surrendered, he invested that of Alcudia, 
giving directions that a portion of his troops should at the 
same moment cause a diversion, by making an attack 
upon the city itself, by the gate of Alcantara. The 
Yalencians fought like lions ; repulsed the Christians 
who had assaulted the gates ; and, becoming em- 
boldened by their success, threw them open, and sallied 
forth in hot pursuit of their enemies. Now it was 
that the Cid, forming his troops into one compact 
body, returned upon the suburb, and without allowing 
a moment's respite either to Moors or Christians, at- 
tacked them so vigorously, and with so much impe- 
tuosity, that, after a dreadful slaughter, the survivors 
were fain to call out, " paz, paz /" — (peace, peace !) 
The carnage then ceased, and the Alcudia surrendered 
to our hero ; who, partaking of his victory with modera- 
tion, granted to the vanquished the free enjoyment of 
their liberty as well as of their property. 

While, on the one hand, the two suburbs, by their sub- 
mission and the generous treatment of the victor, were 
enabled to partake of every abundance, the city, on the 
other, was reduced to the greatest extremes, in default 
of the common necessaries of life. Urged at length by 
>their necessities, its inhabitants volunteered to expel 
the Arabs, provided that, within a certain period, they 
received no succour from Africa. Upon these conditions 
a truce was eventually concluded for two months, during 
which period the Cid occupied himself in making ex- 
cursions in the country surrounding Pinnacatel, where 
he deposited the booty he had acquired, and |hen 
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entered and laid waste the lands of the Senor of Albar- 
racin, as a punishment for that Moor having presumed 
to rebel against his authority. 

The period of the truce having elapsed without wit- 
nessing the arrival of any succour from Jucef, Rodrigo 
called upon the Valencians to fulfil the conditions of 
the treaty ; but they refused to surrender, indulging in 
the latent hope that assistance would yet be afforded 
them. 

At last, these long hoped-for auxiliaries effectively 
made their appearance ; but whether it was owing to 
fear, to misintelligence with the besieged, or to hidden 
causes, they accomplished nothing ; and disbanding 
themselves shortly afterwards, they left Valencia in 
precisely the same peril as before. 

It must be acknowledged, that neither constancy 
nor valour was wanting in its defenders : their engines 
destroyed such as were directed against them by the 
Cid ; his assaults were repeatedly repulsed ; and, on ope 
occasion, being himself compelled to take refuge in a 
bath-house contiguous to the city wall, in order to 
avoid a deluge of stones and arrows that was hurled 
against him, the besieged made a sortie, and, seeking 
him in his retreat, had doubtless either killed or made 
him prisoner, but for his great promptitude in battering 
down one of the walls of the house, and escaping through 
the aperture with those who had accompanied him. 

The dreadftd &mine, however, now experienced by 
the besieged, proved a far more relentless enemy to 
them than the arms of the Campeador. Certain by 
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this means of ultimately effecting their subjugation, 
he gave directions that every Moor escaping from 
Valencia should he put to death, while he forcibly 
obliged to return to the city, such of them as, pro- 
fiting by the truce, had domiciliated themselves in 
the camp or in the suburbs. Deprived of wholesome 
nourishment, and driven to feed upon aliments of the 
most loathsome description, the inhabitants, exhausted 
by their sufferings, fell dead in the streets ; while 
many of them in their despair threw themselves from 
the embattled walls, appealing to the compassion of 
their enemies. But these, too faithfrdly fulfilling the 
stem decree of their commander, delivered them over 
to a cruel death within sight of the city, in order 
that the spectacle might serve to intimidate the sur- 
vivors. 

Neither age nor sex experienced the least indulgence ; 
and with the exception of a few hapless wretches, who 
were privately sold for slaves, the whole of theni 
perished. When we behold the abominations to which 
man but too often devotes his power, and consider the 
ierQcious deeds from the disgrace of which, neither the 
most cultivated nations nor refined ages are altogether 
exempt, we cannot but give credit to the wild beasts of 
the desert as being far less sanguinary and crueL.m 
-their ire than our own reason-perverted species. 



' • .' t .1 



' At length, all hope of succour being fled, the tyrant 
Abenjaf surrendered the place upon sufficiently advan- 
tageous conditions. But it was altogether beyond his 
power to avert the destiny that awaited himself. The 
blood of Hiaya cried aloud for vengeance ; and hence,^ in 
a few days after the surrender, his assassin was doomed to 

c 3 
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the same tragic end, as much by the hatred of his 
own people as by decree of the Cid, who determined thus 
signally to avenge the foul treachery which had been 
[1094.] practised towards his fiiend.* 

Thus did Rodrigo achieve an undertaking, equal in 
importance to the conquest of Toledo ; much superior 
in difficulty, and far more glorious to the conqueror* 
Toledo had been subjugated by the most powerful king 
of Spain, to whose territories it was contiguous ; 
having, moreover, for his auxiliaries, natives as well as 
foreigners ; while Valencia, encompassed on all sides by 
the Moors, succoured by Africa, and abounding for a 
time in resources, was conquered by a simple cavalier, 
assisted by no other force than the few soldiers who 
were habitually accustomed to follow him ! But what, 
above all, will appear strange, and would doubtless have 
been considered madness in any other than the Cid, 
was the resolution he adopted of maintaining himself in 
his conquest, despite the many difficulties that formed a 
weighty argument against a measure so replete widi 
peril. To this effect, his first act was to establish 
within the walls of the city a good system of police, in 
order that a proper understanding might be established 
between the Moors and Christians. The General 
Chronicle contains on this head, some valuable par- 
ticulars which admiration would fain abstract from the 
mass of fabulous incidents attached to the life of this 
distinguished warrior. He carefrdly prescribed to his 
followers the courteous and honourable bearing it be- 



* The translation into Castilian of an Arabic elegy written on 
^e Tuin of Valencia, in the time of the Cid, is contained in the 
General Chronicle, fol. 329. — Author^ 
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hoved them to observe towards the vanquished ; while 
these, conciliated by an act of so much generosity, ex- 
claimed, in their admiration, that a man so good and so 
honourable they had never before beheld, nor one who 
brought with him such well-ordered people.* He 
governed them by his own laws and customs, imposing 
on them no other taxes than such as they had been 
previously in the habit of paying. Twice during the 
week he would hear and decide their disputes. ** Come," 
said he, " whenever ye require me, and I will listen 
to you, for I am unused to pass my time with 
women, neither in singing or in drinking, as is the 
wont of your native lords, to whom ye ever vainly 
appeal for protection. I, on the contrary, am de- 
sirous of inquiring into your afi^s — of becoming 
your companion — of watching over your welfare, and 
of acting towards you as a friend, yea, even as a 
kinsman." f 

He next directed his attention to the Christians, and, 
fearful lest their newly-acquired riches should induce 
them to commit irregularities, forbade them to leave 
Valencia without his especial permission. The principal 
mosque he converted into a cathedral ; appointing as its 
bishop an ecclesiastic named Don Geronimo, who is 
mentioned by historians as the companion of that Don 
Bernardo, who was elevated to the episcopal chair of 



* '' Que nunca tan buen hombre vieron, ni tan honrado, ni que 
tan mandada gente traxese." 

f ** Venid quando quisi^reis 4 mi, y yo os oir6 ; porque no me 
•parto con mugeres k cantar ni 4 beber, como hacen vuestros 
•efiores, 4 quienes jamas podeis acudir. Yo, al contrario, quiero 
ver vuestras cosas todas, y ser vuestro compafiero, y goardaros, 
bien comaamigo i amigo y pariente 4 pariente.*' 
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Toledo, after that city was wrested from the power of 
the Moors. 

In vain did Jucef twice expedite his hordes to deprive 
the victor of his conquest and effect his destruction. 
The harbarians, conducted by Jucef s nephew, were on 
the first occasion driven from the walls of Valencia by 
the forces of the Cid alone ; and were afterwards com- 
pletely routed by himself and Don Pedro, King of 
Arragon, in the vicinity of Xativa. These two vic- 
tories, with the reddition of Olocau, Sierra, Almenara, 
and, more especially, of Murviedro, a place of great 
strength and antiqmty, insured the safety of Valencia, 
which remained in the power of Rodrigo until the period 
[1099.] of his decease. This event occurred five years sub- 
sequent to the conquest of the city, and it continued for 
a period of nearly three more in possession of the 
Christians, under the government and authority of 
Dona Ximena. But the Moors were now freed from 
the terror with which the Cid had so long stricken 
them ; and, coming in force to Valencia, they invested it 
so closely, that, at the solicitation of Rodrigo's widow^ 
Alphonso VI. hastened to her relief. The barbarians 
durst not, however, await him ; while he, taking into 
consideration the situation of the place, and the utter 
impossibility of retaining it, on account of its great 
distance from his own dominions, withdrew from it the 
Christians with the whole of their property, and, after 
delivering it to the flames, returned with them to 
Castile. 

The Cid had two daughters by his wife. Dona Ximena, 
one of whom was married to the Infant of Navarre, and, 
the other to a Count of Barcelona. . Heport also assigns 
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him a son, who was killed, whilst very young, in a 
combat which took place between his father and the 
Moors, in the neighbourhood of Consuegra. Upon the 
retirement of his family from Valencia, Rodrigo*s body 
was exhumed, and solemnly conveyed to the monastery 
of San Pedro de Cardena, near Burgos, where his 
sepulture may still be seen, and is at all times visited 
by travellers with feelings of the greatest reverence and 
respect.* 

Such, then, is the series of adventures that, amidst a 
mass of fiction, subsequently annexed by ignorance and 
superstition, history has attributed to this gallant cava- 
lier. .They are all, it will be perceived, of a warlike 
tendency ; and their bare recital, while filling the ima- 
gination with astonishment, induces it at the same time 
to inquire what was he, this iron-armed warrior, who, 
although expelled his country, and attended by a mere 
handful of soldiers, relatives, and friends, willing to attach 
themselves to his destinies/ was still unweary of strife, 
and never drew his sword but to sheathe it again in vic- 
tory! The shield and avenger of some — the terrific 
scourge of others — he eclipsed even the splendour of 
the monarchs of his time: appearing, indeed, in that 
age of ferocity and bloodshed, almost a tutelary deity, 
who, proceeding wheresoever he might, carried with 
him, and appeared to hold equally at his command, 
both glory and fortune. 



* In the first volume of Berganza's Antiquities of Spain, may 
be found the copy of a mandate from the Emperor Charles V. to 
the monastery of Carde&a, respecting the transposition of the bodies 
of the Cijii and Dpfia Ximena. — Author. 
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The appellations of " campeador," (champion^) ** mio 
Cid/* (my commander,) and "el que en buen hoia 
nasco," {he who in a httppy hour was horn,) hare been 
transmitted to us from generation to generation, as an 
evidence of the respect entertained for him by his con- 
temporaries, as well as of the bravery and honour 
which they believed him to possess. It is true the 
achievement of so many distinguished deeds, and a ca- 
reer of such untarnished glory, may at first view appear 
almost incredible ; but incredulity will cease, (and the 
Cid*s reputation will in no wise be diminished by the 
admission,) when we take into consideration, that 
almost the whole of his battles were fought against 
ordinary armies, composed of individuals differing as 
much in religion as in customs and in interests ; the 
far greater part of whom, too, were Arabs, enervated by 
the softness of the climate, and luxuriousness of the 
country, one of the sweetest parts of Spain, or, pro- 
bably, of the world. For what cause, then, be it asked, 
did Castile deprive herself of the services of so dis- 
tinguished a warrior? His valour and good fortune, 
united to the power of Alphonso, had doubtless ex- 
tended the limits of the Spanish monarchy to the 
sea; and the succeeding century had not less surely 
witnessed the total expulsion of the Moors. But envy, 
calumny, and a rancorous feeling of resentment, alike 
tended to prevent so desirable an end ; and the actions 
of the Cid, although yielding to himself a source o{ 
everlasting renown, still conferred no other benefit on 
the state, than that of making manifest the utter pros- 
tration and debility of its enemies.* 



* The authors who have heen chiefly consulted in this narra- 
tive, are Sandoval in bis Five Kings, and Risco in the history 
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which he has published of the Cid. These are the two writers 
who have given to the actions of the ancient hero the greatest 
degree of similitude, connexion, and agreement with the general 
history of the times and with chronology. I am not ignorant of 
the douhtff and objections accumulated by Masdeu in the twentieth 
volume of the Critical History of Spain, as much with regard to 
the existence of the volume in which is contained the ancient 
manuscript brought forward by Risco, as to that of the Cid him- 
self ; but, at the same time, it not unfrequently happens that, 
in the desire to prove too much, nothing whatever is established. 
The volume was missing at the time when Masdeu was in Leon, 
but it has since appeared ; and I am certain that in the month of 
July of the year 1806, it was in the library of the royal convent 
of San Isidro of that city, where Risco found it The characters 
in which the life of the Cid is written, and of the first lines of 
which I have seen an exact copy, establish, in the opinion of the 
learned, their pertaining either to the latter end of the twelfth or 
beginning of the thirteenth century. But leaving these points of 
controversy, to the pen employed to defend the good memory of 
Risco, I will content myself with declaring that, Rodrigo Diaz is a 
distinguished personage in the annals of our history ; and that, 
consequently, I have deemed it expedient to transcribe his life 
agreeably to the most probable relations. — Author^ i Note, 



(Siu^an i^t tfooQ. 



AUTHORS CONSULTED. 



Zufiiga's Annals of Seville. — Mondejar's Memoirs of 
Alphonso the Wise. — Mariana. — Chronicles of Don 
Alonsoy Don Sancho his Son, and Don Ferdinand 
his Grandson. — Chronicle of the House of Medina 
Sidonia, by Pedro de Medina. 



GUZMAN THE GOOD. 



The throne of Castile was still occupied by Alphonso 
the Wise,* (Alfonso el Sahio) when the journey he un- 
dertook into France, for the purpose of laying claim to 
the German Empire, became a source for converting all 
the glory of his former ye^rs into a series of jbitter 
disasters. Notwithstanding the judicious arrangements 
he had made for the good government of the state 
during his absence, a host of evils burst forth at the 
same period, to disconcert the utmost prudence of his 
measures. The Moors of Granada, regardless of the 
truce they had made with him, invoked to their assis- 
tance, Aben-Jucef, king of Fez and Morocco; and 
inundated the province of Andalusia, canning all« be- 
fore them with fire and sword. Don Nuiio de Lara, 



* This is the monarch who is reported to have said, that " if he 
had been of God's privy council when he formed the world, he 
could have advised him better ! " He was also author of the 
fiunous (at the time) astronomical tables, called " Alphonsines," in 
honour of their inventor. — Translator. 
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commander of the Province, fell in an engagement; 
the hereditary Prince, Governor of the kingdom, 
died at Villareal; and Don Sancho, Archbishop of 
Toledo, who went, like another Bishop of Beauvais, at 
the head of an army, to encounter the enemy, having 
risked an engagement with more valour than discretion, 
was made prisoner, and afterwards put to death. 

In this extremity, the monarchy was indebted for its 
safety, as much to Don Diego Lopez de Haro, Lord of 
Biscay, who came to the succour of the south, with the 
whole of the Castilian nobility ; as to the activity and 
prudence of Don Sancho, the king's second son. 
Among the followers of Don Lopez, was Don Alonso 
Perez de Guzman ; a youth in his twentieth year, 
bom in Leon, and the natural son of Don Pedro de 
Gtizman, Grand President of Andalusia, by a noble 
lady, named Dona Teresa Ruiz de Castro. The Lord 
of Biscay checked the impetuous career of the bar- 
barians ; routed them near Jaen, and amply avenged the 
murder of the Archbishop. This was the first battle in 
which Guzman was engaged ; and he there not only 
distinguished himself above all others for his gallant 
bearing, but had moreover the good fortune to capture 
the Moor, Aben Comat, a favourite of Jucef, which 
mainly contributed to bring the war to a conclusion; 
for, upon Alphonso's return from his fruitless journey, 
the enemy taking warning by their late disaster, evinced 
a disposition to suspend hostilities ; when Guzman, who 
was made the organ of this negotiation, was enabled, by 
the influence of his former captive, Aben Comat, whose 
friendship he had in the meanwhile cultivated, to eifect 
[1276.] a truce with the Moorish king for the space of two 
years. 
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In celebration of this successful result, a tournament 
took place at Seville ; where, as in the battle, Guzman 
also bore away the prize of gallantry. Upon the ap- 
proach of night, the king, who had not presided at the 
jousts of the day, inquired of his courtiers what cavalier 
had most distinguished himself? when an elder brother 
of Guzman, who had been brought up in the palace, 
immediately exclaimed, " Senor, mi hermano, Alonso 
Perez, ha ganado hoy a muchos," (literally, Senor, my 
brother, Alonso Perez, has gained to-day of many .)* This 
answer appeared indecorous to all who heard it ; but more 
especially to him who was its object, who fancied he 
perceived in it a reflection upon the illegitimacy of his 
birth, as it was then customary to denominate * hijos de 
ganancia,' such as were the offspring of unmarried ladies. 
Finding himself, therefore, thus sneeringly spoken of in 
the presence of the illustrious individuals there congre- 
gated, Guzman became incensed ; and replied in a tone 
of ill-disguised anger — " You say truly — I am a brother 
* de gananciay but you are, and shall be, * de perdida ;' t 
and, were it not for the respect which I feel is due to 
those now present, I would teach you the manner in 



• The equivoque here turns upon the words ** ganado'* and 
" gixndncia,** coupled prohahly with Guzman's brother designating 
him simply as Alonso Perez ; and its nicety can only be properly 
appreciated by the Spanish reader. " Hijo de ganimcia" signifies, 
figuratively, a bastard ; but as a substantive, " gandncia,'* literally 
means gain, profit, &c : and hence, the offence taken by Guzman 
at the ill-timed application of ** ganado," the participle past of 
"gaiiar,** (to gain, win, conquer, &c.) when another word might 
have been substituted. 

f " /r 4 perdida y ganimcia" is an idiom of the language, im- 
plying to go shares with another at loss or gain. The translator 
acknowledges that he has much difficulty in rendering the **8el 
of the above dialogue, so as to make it at all intelligible in English. 
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which it is incumbent on you to behave towards me. 
Yet, less to you than to those who brought you up," he 
pointedly added, ** should be attributed the blame, sinoe 
this is the conduct they have inculcated in you."* The 
king, to whom this sally appeared to be directed, then 
made answer, saying, '* Your brother does not speak 
irreverently, inasmuch as it is customary in Castile so to 
designate the children of unwedded dames.^f — " And it 
is also customary with the Castilian hijosdalgo," rejoined 
our still - irritated hero, " when they cease to be well 
treated by their sovereign, to seek elsewhere, one who 
will behave to them with greater courtesy. This will. I 
do ; and I moreover swear never to return imtil I may 
with truth be termed ' de ganancia.* Grant me, therefore, 
I pray you, the privilege which is allowed by the law to 
the hijosdalgo of Castile, to enable them to quit the land, 
for from this day do I expatriate myself, and hold my- 
self absolved from your vassalage." | Fruitless were die 
monarch's efforts to dissuade him from his purpose : he 
persisted in his determination ; and the king was ulti*- 
mately compelled to grant him the permission he required ; 

* ** Decis verdad, soy hermano de gananciai pero vos sois y 
sereis de perdida ; y si no fuera por respeto k la presencia de quien 
nos hallamos, yo os daria d entender el modo con que debeifi tra- 
tarme. Mas no teneis vos la culpa de ello, sino quien os ha criado, 
que tan mal os ensefi6." 

t "No habla mal vuestro hermano, que asi es costumbre de 
llamar en Castilla d los que no son hijos de mugeres veladas con sus 
maridos." 

X ** Tambien es costumbre de los hijosdalgo de CastiUa, quando 
no son bien tratados por sus sefiores, que vayan d buscar fuera 
quien bien les haga : yo lo har6 asi ; y juro no volver mas hasta 
que con verdad me puedan llamar de ganancia. Otorgadme, pues, 
el plazo que da el fuero d los hijosdalgo de CastiUa para poder 
salir del reyno, porque desde hoy me desnaturalizo, y me dcspido 
de ser vuestro vasallo." 
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upon receipt of which Guzman withdrew from Castile, 
accompanied by a few £uthful friends and kinsmen. 

In the close connexion which at this epoch subsisted 
between the two nations, who disputed the sovereignty 
of Spain, it was no unusual occurrence for the Christian 
knights to enlist under the banners of the Moors, or for 
the latter to come over to the territories of the Christians. 
Aben Jucef was then at Algeziras, whither Guzman pro- 
ceeded, with the view of entering his service. He pledged 
himself to assist the African in all his enterprises, with 
the exception of such as he might undertake against the 
King of Castile, or any other Christian prince. The 
Moorish monarch received both him and his companions 
with the greatest kindness ; and giving him the com- 
mand of all the Christians who had entered into his 
service, set sail with him for the coast of Africa. 

The first expedition in which Guzman engaged, was 
against the tributary Arabs of Jucef 's empire, who 
owed him the arrears of two years' contribution, which 
they obstinately refrised to pay. These Arabs, adhering 
to dieir usual wandering mode of life, without any settled 
place of abode, would never pay their tribute-money 
without compulsion ; and at this period, the augmenta* 
.tion of their numbers had added so greatly to their pre- 
sumption, that they carried their insolence to the length 
of threatening to expel the King of Fez from his throne ! 

Guzman, having been delegated to subdue them, 
proposed to Aben Jucef, that the latter should either 
purchase, or grant the liberty of all the Christians who 
were held captives in the city; — adding, that these 
being joined to his own troop, would amply suffice for 
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the chastisement of the rebels, without the assistance of 
any Moors. The king complied with his wishes, and 
the Christians set out in pursuit of the Arabs, whom 
they overtook and defeated with great slaughter, driv- 
ing them in consternation to their very tents. Taking 
warning by the severe lesson they had received, their 
Alfaquins (priests) came speedily to Guzman's camp, 
bringing with them not only the amount of the arrears, 
but also a variety of presents for their conquerors, by 
way of bribe to induce them to leave them in quietness. 
The Christians having thus satisfactorily succeeded in 
their mission, returned with their riches to Fez ; when 
the king generously awarded to Guzman the moiety of 
what he brought ; while he, again, with equal liberality, 
shared it with his soldiers. 

By this essential service, by his prudence, and above 
all by his many virtues, he succeeded in raising himself 
to so high a station at the Mooris^i court, that Aben- 
Jucef reposed in him his entire confidence* The great 
power and authority he here enjoyed, resounded through-' 
out Castile, at a period when that monarchy was torn in 
pieces by two contending factions, and stood on the 
brink of a fearful revolution. Amidst the many good qua- 
lities by which Aphonso the Wise was so eminently cha- 
racterized, there might still be discerned in his counsels 
and decrees, an irresolution and inconstancy, widely differ- 
ing from that firm and decided character of his father; 
which had caused him to be so highly respected. To the 
two great errors of his reign, the alteration in the coinage, 
and the acceptation of the empire, Alphonso added, in 
his latter days, the intention of varying the succession 
to the crown, after it had been solemnly decreed by the 
Cortes in favour of his son Sancho. It is true, that this 
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declaration had been made to the prejudice of the sons 
of the late hereditary prince, Don Ferdinand de la Cerda, 
who (as is mentioned in the early part of this biography) 
died at Yillareal, during the invasion of the Moors. 
But Sancho had proved the guardian of the state ; and 
the zeal and prudence he had manifested on that occa- 
sion, while they had procured for him the &vour of the 
grandees, of the people, and even of the king himself, had 
at the same time been recompensed by his nomination 
to the succession, to the exclusion of his nephews. It 
matters little whether this were an act of injustice or 
not: it had been done; and any after innovation on 
what had been thus consolidated, could not fail to be 
productive of a civil war ; for Sancho was by no means 
a man to allow himself to be quietly despoiled of the 
cherished object of his ambition, particularly when it 
was to become the reward of his arduous services. For 
some time previous to these events, both the father 
and the son had been mutually estranged by domestic 
broils, which had been shamefnlly kept alive by those 
whose duty it would rather have been to have conciliated 
them. Hence, when the king proposed a fresh altera- 
tion in the coinage, and wished to disunite the kingdom 
of Jaen, in order that he might give it as an inheritance to 
one of his grandsons, a feeling of dissatisfaction simul- 
taneously broke forth in every direction ; and the nobles 
(ricos hombres) having joined Don Sancho inValladolid, 
they proclaimed the legislator of Castile, as utterly 
incompetent to conduct the future business of the 
state. 

The greater part of the cities — the prelates — the 
grandees — nay, even his very wife and children, now 
abandoned him ; and Seville was the only place in his 

D 
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whole dominions which remained faithful to its allegiance. 
The other princes of Spain, who were either his allies or 
kinsmen, rendered him no assistance whatever : and his 
enemy, the King of Grranada, having embraced his son's 
cause, the danger became still more imminent, and the 
rebellion more infamous. 

In this bitter extremity, the imhappy monarch, a prey 
to his despair, conceived the wild idea of embarking, 
with all he possessed, on board a vessel which he had 
ordered to be constructed for the purpose, and to be 
painted black ; and thus abandoning his ungrateAil 
country, and most unnatural family, he resolved to 
commit himself to the mercy of the waves and fortune. 

Previous, however, to carrying this desperate design 
into execution, he turned his eyes towards Africa, 
and bethought him of Guzman. Knowing the great 
power and authority which that individual still continued 
to enjoy at the court of Fez, he resolved to implore his 
assistance ; and it was at this eventful period of his life, 
when he wrote to him the letter which is cited by al- 
most all our historians. It is a singular testimony of 
affliction and eloquence — affording, at the same time, to 
princes, as well as to mankind in general, an admirable 
lesson of humility. Its literal context is as follows : 

** Cousin Don Alonso Perez De Guzman, 

" My affliction is so great, that inasmuch as it came 
from a high source, it will be seen from afar ; and as it 
fell on me, who was friendly with all the world, so 
throughout the world shall be known the misfortune 
which hath stricken me: — since my son, without any 
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shew of reason, conspireth against me, in conjunction with' 
my friends, and with my prelates ; who, in lieu of main- 
taining peace, (neither secretly, nor disguisedly, but 
openly,) sow the seeds of discord. Even in mine own 
land I can find no resting-place, no protector, no 
mediator. And since, then, in my own kingdom I 
&il to meet with those who ought to serve me and 
assist me, I am compelled to seek elsewhere for such as 
will pity me. If they of Castile prove unfaithful to 
me, none may surely condemn me if I fly to those of 
Benamarin. If mine own children prove mine enemies, 
then shall I be justified in adopting my enemies for 
children : enemies in the law, but not therefore in the 
spirit; and such is the good King Aben Jucef; for 
much do I love and esteem him, because he will neither 
despise me nor betray me, as he is my truce-granter and 
my peace-maker. I know how much you are his — how 
much he loveth you — with what reason, — ^and how much 
by your counsel he would be guided. Look not, there- 
fore, back to the past, but look rather to the present ; 
•consider who ye are, and the lineage whence ye sprung, 
and that I shall one day be able to do you service ; and 
even though I should not, still would your own good 
action most amply reward you ; for he who doeth good, 
loseth noughtsoever thereby. Forasmuch, therefore, 
my cousin, Alonso Perez de Guzman, I pray you, so to 
intercede with your senor, and my good friend, that he 
may be induced to advance upon my crown, (the greatest 
treasure I possess,) together with the precious stones 
which are thereon, so much as he can well spare ; and 
if, moreover, you should be able to procure for me his 
assistance, deprive me not of it, as this I trust you 
would not do. I hereby beforehand acknowledge, that 
all the good friendship which may be evinced towards 
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me by your seiior, will be at your hands ; and may that 
£1282.] of God be with you. Done in my sole loyal city of 
Seville, in the thirtieth year of my reign, and the first of 
my misfortunes.* 

" El Rey." 

Burying in oblivion the cause of all his former ani- 
mosities, Guzman immediately exposed to Jucef the 
pitiable situation of the Castilian monarch, and offered 
him the crown which had been sent as security for the 
boon required. " Go,** replied the generous Saracen, 
'* and take to thy senor sixty thousand doblas of gold, 
in order that he may be promptly succoured; console 
him, and offer him my assistance ; then haste thee back 
hither that thou mayest accompany me. With respect 
to the monarch's crown, I would that it were left here ; 
not as a pledge, but that it may serve as a constant 
testimony of his misfortunes, and of my promise."*)' 

Having crossed the straits, Guzman quickly pro- 
ceeded to Seville, accompanied by a brilliant retinue of 
friends and attendants ; where he presented to the for- 
saken king, the treasure he had obtained for his relief: 
thus gloriously fiilfilling the resolution he had so fear- 
fully expressed upon leaving the kingdom, never again 
to return to it until he could with truth be termed 



* The beauty and originality of this touching letter cannot be 
adequately conveyed in a translation. 

t " Ve, y lleva d tu Seilor sesenta mil doblas de oro, para que d 
pronto se socorra; consu^lale, y ofr6cele mi ayuda, y vuelvete 
luego para ir conmigo. La corona del Rey quiero que quede aqui ; 
no en prendas, sino para memoria continua de su desgracia y mi 
promesa." 
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" de ganancia" He was received by Alphonso with all 
the honour and kindness that were due to the importance 
of the service he had rendered him ; and, among the 
many signal marks of royal favour which he now 
experienced, was that of receiving the hand of Dona 
Maria Alonso Coronel, a noble maiden of Seville ; who, 
for beauty, virtues, and riches, was considered the 
greatest alliance in all Andalusia. Alonso, at the period 
of his marriage, was in the twenty-seventh year of his 
age. The ceremony took place at Seville ; when the 
king gave to the noble pair, as a bridal present, the 
ancient town of Alcala de los Gazules, situate on the 
borders of the kingdom of Granada. A few days 
afterwards, Guzman set sail again for Africa; from 
whence he speedily returned in company of Jucef ; who 
brought in his train a large body of barbarian horsemen, 
being the succour he had pledged himself to afford. 

The meeting of the two princes took place in the 
Moorish camp, near Zahara ; on which occasion the 
African rendered all homage and respect to the monarch 
of Castile. He insisted upon the king entering on 
horseback into his tent, which was sumptuously ftu*- 
nished ; and obliged him to place himself in the most 
distinguished seat, saying to him, '* Remember, that 
thou art a king from thy cradle, whilst I am one from 
the time only when it pleased God so to make me." * 
To which Alphonso not less courteously replied, " God 
giveth nobility but to the noble ; neither giveth he 
honour but to the honoured ; nor a kingdom but to him 



* ** Si^ntate ti&, que eres Rey desde la cuna, que yo lo soy desde 
ahora en que Dios me lo hizo ser.'' 
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who deserveth it : hence, therefore, God gave thee a 
kingdom, because thou wert worthy of it."* 

During these and similar courtesies, they discussed 
in the most friendly manner, the plan of operations it 
would be prudent for them to pursue. "Give me a 
guide," said the Moor, " who shall conduct me through 
the land that refiiseth to obey thee, and I will utterly 
destroy it, and force it to render thee obedience." f 
Accordingly the king provided him with one ; but he 
at the same time secretly enjoined him to conduct the 
Moors through those parts only where they could com- 
mit the least injury : a truly paternal precaution, and 
worthy of him who, upon publicly taking leave of 
the Sevilians, previous to his departure with Jucei^ said 
to them, " My friends, you see to what I am reduced ; 
that I am compelled, by the force of events, to become 
the friend of mine enemies, and the enemy of my 
friends : this, God knoweth, pleaseth me not."J 

The confederated hosts reached Cordova at a time 
when Don Sancho was sojourning there. The Moor, 
willing, in the jfirst instance, to try the effect of negotia- 
tion, despatched Don Guzman with an interpreter, to 
exhort him to his duty, and endeavour to reconcile him 



* " No da Dios nobleza sino d los nobles, ni da honra sino & 
Ins honrados, ni da reyno sino al que lo merece, y asi Dios te di6 
reyno porque lo merecias." 

f "Dame un adalid que me lleve por la tierra que no te 
obedece, y la destruir^ toda, y har6 que te rinda la obediencia." 

X " Amigos, vedes &. que so venido, que por fuerza he de ser 
amigo de mis enemigos, € enemigo de mis amigos : esto sabe Dios 
que noii place d mi." — Words copied literally from an ancient 
chronicle cited by Mondejar. 
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with his sire. They had scarcely been admitted to the 
prince's presence, when the latter was apprised that the 
Moors had broken down the barriers, and slain some of 
his soldiers. " How is it," said he to them, angrOy, 
*^ that ye come to me with such falsehoods, when the 
Moors are, even now, dealing death among my people ? 
Go ye promptly from hence — ^remain not another instant 
in my presence ; for as God liveth, I know not what 
prevents me having you put to death, and flinging 
you from the top of these battlements."* They were 
too. glad to depart, not to quickly avail themselves of this 
permission ; and retired, returning thanks to Heaven 
for having preserved them from such immment danger ; 
while the admiration of all was excited by the noble 
forbearance of Sancho ; who, notwithstanding his just 
cause of indignation, had contented himself with vent- 
ipg it in menaces. 

His presence in Cordova, and his great activity, com*, 
pletely neutralized the efforts of the Africans ; who, 
after ravaging the plains, and sacking the cities of 
Andalusia and La Mancha, ultimately decamped with 
their booty, without having effected any thing of moment 
in favour of their allies. 

The suspicions indulged in by the King of Castile, 
(who, ever since his misfortunes, had imbibed an in- 
tuitive distrust of all mankind), having spread their 
eontagion throughout the camp, and given rise to a 

* ** C6mo me venis vosotros con tal mensage quando los moros 
estan dando muerte u los mios ? Idos pronto de aqui ; no esteis 
un punto mas en mi presencia ; pues vive Dios que no s^ quien 
me dedene de haceros morir, y arrojaros por encima de los 
adarves." 
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mutual want of confidence, in the end efiected the dis- 
junction of the parties : — ^Alphonso returning to Seville, 
and his Moorish contemporary, Jucef, to Algeziras, from 
whence he shortly afterwards set sail for his own domi- 
nions, taking with him Guzman and his bride ; who, 
during the whole period of her residence at the court of 
Fez, was treated there with the respect inspired by, as 
well as due to, her many virtues. The Spanish champion, 
on the other hand, gallantly defended the territories of 
Jucef on various occasions, from the inroads of the 
kings of the surrounding districts. His expeditions 
were uniformly attended with success; while, at the 
same time, they added greatly to his riches ; and thife 
fame of his achievements, travelling through Spain into 
Italy, reached the ears of the Pope, who wrote to him 
and his companions in terms of the highest eulogiunu 
So considerable, indeed, were the treasures which had been 
amassed by such honourable means, that the noble pair 
at length became apprehensive lest these should tempt 
the cupidity of the barbarians, and thereby become the 
cause of their own destruction. It is true that Jucef 's 
affection for Guzman, and the confidence he reposed in 
him, still remained unchanged; but this good feeling 
was by no means shared in by his son, Aben Jacob, and 
a nephew named Amir, both of whom, on the contrary, 
envied and held him in abhorrence. Hence it was very 
greatly to be feared that, in the event of the king's 
decease, the favour and good fortune which Guzman, 
had hitherto enjoyed, would be converted into persecu- 
tion and disgrace. It was therefore arranged between 
our hero and his wife, that they should separate, osten- 
sibly because they could not live together upon amicable 
terms ; when the king, falling into the artifice, ^voiured 
the separation so effectually, that Dona Maria Coronel 
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was enabled to return to Spain with her children and 
the greater part of her husband's riches. Shortly after 
this event, Jucef died, and was succeeded in the king- 
doms of Fez and Morocco, by his son Aben Jacob. 

The generosity, openness, and loyalty, which had 
shone so resplendently in the father, were forcibly con- 
trasted in the son, by ferocity, cunning, and duplicity. 
He alike detested Guzman and the other Christian pro- 
tectors of his empire ; and his hatred, being still more 
inflamed by the arts of the cunning Amir, was only held 
in check by his apprehensions lest the disgrace of Ghiz- 
man should give rise to an insurrection of the people, 
who loved and respected him for his virtues, as much as 
they admired him for his exploits. It is at this period 
of his life that historians make mention of his battle 
with the monstrous serpent, which held, not only 
Fez, but all the surrounding country, in a state of 
continued and dreadful alarm.* But the extraordinary 



* This is too good to be omitted, and we give it therefore 
sic as we found it in the original 

" It is asserted, that during the reign of Aben Jacob, a serpent, 
forsaking the wood wherein he had hitherto remained concealed, 
betook liimself to the neigh boiurhood of Fez, where he began his 
exploits by infesting the roads, devouring the catde, and tearing 
the people piecemeal. His size was monstrous ; while his skin, 
being covered with very hard scales, was absolutely impervious to 
steel ; and the wings, with which his back was adorned, rendered 
him more agile than the fleetest horse. Notwithstanding no 
individual could be found possessed of sufficient courage to attack 
this hideous monster, the envious Amir advised his cousin, the 
king, to send Guzman against him, in the hope that he might 
perish in the attempt Aben Jacob, however, durst not venture 
to issue such an order ; but Guzman, becoming aware of what had 
passed, set out privately one morning with his horse and arms, 
accompanied by a single attendant, who was unarmed. Upon; 
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circumstances with which this deed of prowess is inter- 
larded, partake too much or the marvellous to entitle it 
to helief. Nor does Guzman's valour at all stand in 
need of such unstable auxiliaries to elicit the admiration 
of mankind. 

The barbarians, being resolved upon his destruction, 
adopted the infamous expedient of despatching him, 
with an insignificant number of Christians, to collect .the 

------- i', 

approaching the serpent's quarters they encountered some men 
fleeing in the utmost consternation, from whom they learnt that 
the serpent was engaged, not far distant, in fearful combat with a 
lion. Guzman obliged them to return with him ; and arriving at 
the designated spot, he became a witness of the fight between these 
two doughty antagonists ; and also perceived that the lion, having 
been wounded, was obliged to evade by dexterity the assaults of 
his formidable opponent. Our hero instantly placed his lance in 
the rest, and forthwith charged the serpent; who, coming to 
receive him with widely extended jaws, received the weapon in 
his throat, the lance actually penetrating to his very entrails. 
Upon this the lion, becoming somewhat more emboldened, se 
upon the serpent with renewed vigour and impetuosity, and ulti- 
mately succeeded in destroying him. The monster being thus 
despatched, Guzman bade the men approach and cut out his 
tongue, which they did ; when, calling to the lion, (Quintana does 
not tell us what he called him) the grateful animal came running 
up to him, testifying his joy by wagging his tail and caressing him, and 
afterwards walked back with him to Fez. The presence of this 
grateful animal, the tongue of the serpent, and the admiration of 
the above-named individuals, were cited as the testimonies of 
Guzman's achievement ; the fame of which resounded far and wide, 
both in Africa and Spain." 

We leave it to the disciples of Linnaeus and BufiTon to decide 
whether there be in nature any species of animal answering to the 
description of this serpent ; and whether the known customs and 
habits of the lion at all coincide with the conduct of this gallant 
member of the fraternity, as detailed in thid narrative ; which the 
sensible historian will certainly have no difficulty in consigning to 
the land of fable and romance. — Author, What is our St. George 
and the .dragon compared to this ? — Translator, 
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tribute-money that was owing by the Arabs ; while they 
privately directed the latter to attack him with all the 
force they could muster ; offering, at the same time, to 
remit the payment of the contribution, provided they 
succeeded in destroying him, together with his com- 
panions. This piece of treachery was imparted to 
Guzman, by Aben Comat, (the Moor he had taken 
prisoner at the battle of Jaen, and whose friendship he 
had from that period enjoyed,) at a time when he was 
already revolving in his own mind the best means of 
effecting his escape from Morocco ; and, as this expedition 
appeared to him likely to present him with a favourable 
opportunity for the accomplishment of his scheme, he 
instantly accepted the commission that was given to him, 
and set out with his Christian troops. Determined, 
however, to oppose artifice to artifice, he forwarded his 
scouts in every direction, in hope to overtake the mes- 
senger who had been sent to the Arabs with intelligence 
of his coming. In this he succeeded to his utmost 
wish : — the packet was secured ; when, substituting in 
its place another, stating that he (Guzman) was on his 
march towards them, with a large body of troops, he 
despatched it by one of his own people. The Arabs, 
who to their cost had already had proof of his prowess, 
and were by no means desirous of re-experiencing its 
effects, lost not a moment in sending their alfaquins 
with the amount of the arrears ; to which, as on the 
former occasion, they added a variety of valuable presents 
for Guzman and his followers. 

This matter having been so speedily and satisfactorily 
adjusted, Guzman made known to his soldiers the perfi- 
dious intentions of the Court of Fez ; and proposed to 
them to abandon Africa, and return with him to Spain ; 
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adding, that he had already advised the commander of 
the Castilian galleys to await him in a creek near Tan* 
gier. He then divided among them the riches which 
had been acquired in this expedition ; and with one 
accord they agreed to follow him. His next object was 
to reach the coast ; and as his route thither necessuily 
lay through several towns and villages, he took the pre- 
caution of giving out, wheresoever he passed, that he 
was going by order of the king to protect the country 
from an expected invasion of the Castilians, by which 
foresight he was enabled to reach in safety the place of 
rendezvous. Here, the galleys being found in readiness, 
he embarked with his companions, to the number of 
nearly a thousand men, and at length landed in Seville, 
amidst as much solemnity and rejoicing as was ever 
[1291 J manifested upon the return of a victorious commander. 

Shortly previous to this event, Alphonso the Wise 
had been gathered to his fathers ; and his son Sancho 
now occupied the throne of Castile. 

Soon after his return to Seville, Guzman presented him- 
self to the new monarch, and made him an offer of his 
services. These were as gladly accepted by Sancho, who 
said to him in terms of great courtesy, " that so great 
a cavalier as he would be far better employed in serving 
his own kings than in aiding the Moors.*'* He was 
very minute in his inquiries with regard to the internal 
affairs of that country, — the power of its chiefs, and the 
most advantageous way of making war upon them. 
And, as it was about this season that the Spanish 



* " Que mejor empleado estaria un tan gran caballero como ^1, 
Birvieodo d sus Reyes, que n6 k los Africanos." 
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squadron had obtained a signal victory over that of the 
barbarians, and taken three of their galleys, Don Sancho 
considered it a very favourable opportunity for invest- 
ing Tarifa — an important place on the coast, and one of 
the inlets by which the Africans could at all times easily 
penetrate into Spain. He however lacked the money 
for the enterprize, until it was furnished him by Guz- 
man; when an army being at length assembled, he 
vigorously attacked Tarifa both by sea and land. The 
siege lasted six months, in the whole duration of which 
GKizman was as much distinguished for his wisdom in 
the council as for his valour in the field. The Moors 
resisted with heroic bravery ; but the place being 
ultimately entered by main force, its inhabitants were 
reduced to slavery. It was at first contemplated to 
dismantle it altogether — the retaining possession of it 
being deemed utterly impracticable on account of its 
situation. But the Grand Master of Calatrava offered, 
notwithstanding, to defend it for twelve months ; and at 
the expiration of that period, no other person being 
found bold enough to follow his example, Guzman 
declared that he would undertake to hold it ; and that, 
too, at only half the expense which it had hitherto 
cost. 

In pursuance therefore of this arrangement, he caused 
the walls to undergo a thorough repair; and having 
victualled and supplied the place with every necessary, 
he sent for his family, and shut himself up within its 
walls, without being able to foresee that the sacrifices of 
l^s person and property were to become as trifies in 
comparison with the great and fearful offering he was 
about to be called upon to make at the shrine of honour 
and his country. 
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Among the unprincipled and vicious individuals of 
the age, (and it was productive of many, truly deserving 
of the terms,) must be especially distinguished the 
Infant, Don Juan, one of the brothers of the king. 
Naturally restless and turbulent — devoid alike of loyalty 
and faith — he had abandoned his father for his brother, 
and again the latter for the former. In the reign of 
Sancho, he was at all times conspicuous as one of the 
chief promoters of discord ; and it had been found as 
impracticable to reclaim him by measures of coercion, as 
to conciliate him by kindness and forbearance. For the 
least shadow of hope, no matter how vague and futile^ 
he would change his course and his party; — ^utterly 
regardless of the means he employed for effecting his 
purposes, however unjust or atrocious they might be. 
Ambitious without capacity, and factious without cou- 
rage, he was uniformly and deservedly an object of 
hatred and contempt to all parties. 

The king, his brother, had but lately emancipated 
him from the imprisonment to which he had condemned 
him at Alfaro, at the period of the violent death of the 
Senor of Biscay,* whose accomplice he had been. But 
neither the oath which he then took to remain faithful 
to his allegiance, nor the authority and consideration that 
were awarded to him in the state, proved sufficient 
inducements to keep him in subjection. His restless 
spirit broke forth anew ; but finding that he could not 

♦ The Seiior of Biscay was slain at Alfaro, anno 1288, in Sancho*s 
presence, by some of his courtiers, and after losing his right 
hand in the fray, for having presumed to draw his sword upon 
that monarch. For a relation of the circumstances which led to 
this result, vide Mariana's " Historia de EspaJia" Vol. I. p. 564. — 
Translator. 
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mamtain bimself in Castfle, he fled to Portugal ; idience, 
however, he was expelled hy its king, ont of respect to 
J)on Sancfao. From Portugal he piooeeded to Tangier, 
and made an offer of his services to the then King of 
Morocco, Ahen Jacoh, who being on the eve of a war with 
the King of Castile, gladly accepted them, and received 
him with much courtesy and distinction ; subsequently 
despatdiing him, in company of his &vourite Amir, at 
the head of a body of five thousand horse, with which 
they crossed the straits and forthwith invested Tariia. 

Their first attempts were directed against the loyalty 
of the Alcalde ; offering him a large reward, provided he 
would put them in possession of the place. But their 
in£unou8 proposal was met by an indignant refusal. 
They then commenced their attack with the aid of all 
the warlike manoeuvres that art or animosity could 
devise, — ^but with no better success ; being most gal- 
lantly repulsed by the besi^ed. After the lapse of a 
few days, manifesting to Guzman the distress in which 
Ids people quitted him, as well as the succour and abun- 
dance which would certainly accrue to themselves, they 
proposed to him that since he treated the riches which 
had been given him with so much contempt, provided 
he would consent to share his treasures with them, they 
would abandon the place. " Brave cavaliers, " replied 
Guzman, " neither buy nor sell victory."* Furious at this 
answer, the Moors were preparing to return anew to 
the assault, when the iniquitous Infant had recourse to 
a more powerful means to assail the warrior's fidelity. 

It unfortunately happened that he retained in his 



'* Los buenos caballeros, ni compran ni venden la victoria, 
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power Guzman's eldest son, who had been committed 
to his charge by his parents some time before, in order 
that he might accompany him to the Portuguese court, 
io the king of which country they were related. In lieu, 
however, of leaving the boy there, he carried him with 
him into Africa, and from thence back again to Spain ; 
and he now considered him as a sure instrument for the 
accomplishment of his villainous ends.« Dragging hig. 
manacled victim from his tent, he so exhibited him to his 
parent ; declaring, that if the latter did not immediately 
surrender the place, he would slay his child before his 
eyes. Nor was this the first occasion on which this 
dastardly miscreant had had recourse to an expedient so 
truly horrible and revolting. In the time of his father, 
when strivmg to wrest Zamora from his power, he had 
found means to secure the person of the son of the 
Alcaldesa of tlie fortress, to whom presenting him with 
a like intimation, he had compelled him to surrender 
the place. In the present instance, however, his conduct 
was by far more diabolical, inasmuch as, in addition to 
the natural turpitude of the case, he not only violated 
the laws of humanity and justice, but also those of 
friendship, confidence, and honour. At sight of his 
boy in such a situation — upon hearing his piercing cries 
and the fierce threats of the assassin, tears of the most 
bitter anguish flowed fast down the fond father's cheeks. 
But, his sworn faith to his king — the safety of his 
country — and the indignation naturally excited by so 
execrable a deed — struggled with his nature, and event- 
ually triumphed : — thus constituting him a perfect hero 
against the iniquity of man and the severity of fortune. 
** I begat no son,*' exclaimed the heart-riven Gxizman, 



Fide Mariana, Vol. I. p. 572. 
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" that he should be employed against my country. On 
the contrary, I begat a son for my country, in order that 
he might act against her enemies. If Don Juan give 
him death, to me will he give glory ; to my child eternal 
life ; and to himself eternal infamy in this world, and 
condemnation in that to come. And, ftirther, that it 
may be seen how far it is from my intention to surrender 
the place, and falter in my duty — I herewith fling my 
steel, if perchance a weapon should be wanting to 
complete this most atrocious deed."* He then drew 
the war-knife which he carried at his belt — ^hurled it in 
the midst of the enemy's camp, and retired within the 
walls of the castle. 

Seating himself as usual at dinner with his wife, he [1294.] 
struggled violently to repress his feelings, in order that 
they might not be betrayed on his countenance. Mean* 
while the In^t, foaming with rage and disappointment, 
had caused his innocent victim to be beheaded ; when 
the soldiers on the walls, who had been witnesses of the 
inhuman sacrifice, burst into loud and feaifnl outcries. 
The unhappy Guzman went out at the noise, and 
being but too well aware of the cause whence it oiri' 
ginated, returned forthwith to the table, saying with 
great composure, " I was fearful that the enemy had 
entered Tari£su**f Shortly after this tragical event, the 



* u 



No engendr6 yo hijo para que faese coDtra mi tierra; tuU% 
engendr6 hijo k mi patria para que fueae contra todoa 1m er«n»jj^'/t 
de ella. Si Don Juan le diese mnerte, k mi dari gloria, a mi i,,/, 
▼erdadera vida, y i ^ etema inlamb en el mnndo, y t:fm/^tm:um 
etema despues de muerto. Y para que irean qcian \^m e«u>y ^ 
render la plaza, y £altar k mi deber, all4 ira mi enduU//, u wju^t 
lea £alta arma para completar m atrocidad.'* 
t '* Coid^ que lot enemigiM fntralMin eo TariCk.'* 
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Moors» despairing of overcoming the constancy of which 
he had given such devoted proof, and not daring to 
await the succour that was on its road to him from 
Seville, raised the siege, which had already lasted six 
months, and set' sail for the coast of Africa, without 
partaking of any other reward than the ignominy and 
horror which their execrable conduct so well merited. 

The fame of this heroic deed resounded throughout 
Spain, and reached the ears of the king at a time when he 
was lying sick at Alcala de Henares. He immediately 
wrote to our hero from that place in demonstration 
of the gratitude he felt for his splendid defence of 
Tarifa. In this letter,* he compares him to Abraham, 
and confirms the appellation of " Bueno" which had 
already been conferred upon him by the people for his 
virtues ; and promising to reward him in proportion to 
his loyalty, invited him to come and see him : adding, 
that illness alone prevented him from setting out to 
meet him in person. 

So soon as our hero had disengaged himself from the 
host of friends and relatives who arrived from all parts 
of the country to testify their admiration of his heroism, 
he entered Castile attended by a numerous retinue. As 
he passed along the roads, the people followed him in 
crowds, pointing him out to their children as an object 
of veneration ; while even the modest retiring maiden, 
banishing her fears, pressed forward to be gratified with 
a sight of this most noble warrior, who had given so 
great and signal a proof of his high virtue and integrity. 



* This letter may be consulted by a reference to Medina's 
Chronicle of the House of Medina Sidonia, cap. 27, lib. 1. 
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Upon his arrival at Alcala, the whole court went out to 
meet him by the king's desire ; — ^aiid Sancho, when he 
received him, turning to the courtiers and those by whom 
he was surrounded, said to them, " Learn, cavaliers, to 
perform good works ; you here behold a model."* To 
these and other gracious expressions of his favour, 
Sancho added some splendid gifts and privileges ; and 
It was at this moment when he gave to him and his de- 
scendants, in perpetuity, the whole of the land bordering 
upon Andalusia, between the mouths of the Guadalquivir 
and the Guadalete. 

But it was in the public estimation, and in the 
reneration of the age, that Ghizman enjoyed all the 
recompense that was due to a deed of so much heroism, 
and which it was so well calculated to elicit from the 
breast of his fellow man. It was reserved for our own 
degenerated times to detract from the splendour of this 
great moral achievement, by attributing it less to a 
feeling of exalted patriotism, than of unnatural ferocity. 
Unjust and envious, we are unfortunately but too prone 
to estimate the most mighty and virtuous minds, by the 
narrow, vile sordidness of our own ; and hence, pos- 
sessing not in ourselves the incentives to sublime 
actions, we are far more eager to calumniate and defame 
than to recompense and admire. "f And to whom is it, 
be it asked, that we would venture to attach this foul 
imputation of ferocity ? to one, forsooth, whose whole 
career bears not the slightest vestige of so deep a stain — 



* " Aprended, caballeros, k sacar labores de bondad; cerca 
teneis el dechado/' 

t Quintana, in his admiration of his hero, here becomes bitter, 
not to say unjust — Translator, 
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to one who, at all times during the dreadful visitations 
of pestilence and famine that devastated Andalusia, con- 
tributed his treasures and his assistance to the relief of 
the indigent — the unfortunate — the oppressed. To one, 
in short, whose gentle and benevolent disposition had 
procured for him, from the lips of his admiring coimtry- 
men, the appellation of ** Bueno,** long before authority 
had been called upon to sanction it for his last act of 
heroism. 

The death of the king, Don Sancho, at length took 
place at Seville ; having been greatly accelerated by his 
personal exertions and fatigue at the first siege of 
Tarifa. By reason of the prudence, integrity and valour, 
which had shone so resplendently in his character, 
Sancho may very justly be termed an illustrious prince* 
But his memory would not certainly appear the less 
glorious, had it remained untarnished by filial disobe-* 
dience and rebellion, and by the excessive cruelty which 
he seldom failed to practise towards those who had been 
unfaithful to his cause ; — the sad and necessary course, 
however, of all usurpers — who are incipiently com* 
pelled at each step, to commit fresh delinquencies, in 
order that they may be upheld in the first! Indepen- 
dently however of these blemishes on his renown, it 
cannot be denied that Sancho was endowed with many 
eminent qualities. His own father, notwithstanding he 
had been injured and dethroned by him, still rendered 
him this justice : and once, when the false intelligence 
was brought him of his son having died at Salamanca, 
the afflicted old man wept inconsolably, exclaiming that 
the best man of his lineage was gone.* 

* ** Que era muerto el mejor home de su linage." 
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For a period of eighteen years, bad he saved the 
country from invasion by the Moors. Upon being de- 
clared heir to the crown by the Cortes, he had succeeded 
in maintaining and insuring his dubious right thereto ; — 
against the power of his father, who sought to wrest it 
from him ; — against the hostile wishes of many of the 
grandees and people ; — and finally, against the opposi- 
tion of almost all the surrounding kings. But these 
circumstances, which constituted the glory and merit of 
his life, tended, at his death, to fill him with uneasiness 
and apprehension. The hand which had alone been 
able to stem the torrent, was now about to become 
powerless; and his son, in his infancy, would be left 
exposed without any defence whatever, to all the faiy 
of the storm that was preparing to burst forth its fury 
with fer greater violence than before. In this emer- 
gency, knowing the great talents of his queen, (the 
celebrated Dona Maria), he appointed her sole regent of 
the kingdom during the non-age of her son ; and send- 
ing f(»: Guzman shortly before he expired, he addressed 
him in these words. "Go ye hence into Andalusia, 
and defend it, and maintain it for my son : as I know you 
will do, like a brave and good man as you are, the 
which I have myself called you."* 

No sooner was the monarch dead, than all the 
dormant factions simultaneously raised their heads. 
The &mily of the Cerdas, (los Cerdas) supported by 
France and Arragon, sought to possess themselves of 
the crown — the Infant, Don Juan, to dismember it, by 



* ** Partid vos & Andalucia, y defendedla, y mantenedla por 
IBliiijo : que yo fio que lo hareis, como bueno que sois, y yo os lo 
he Uamado." 
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creating himself King of Andalusia — the King of Portu- 
gal, to extend his frontier— the nobles, and such of the 
people as had been discountenanced or chastised by 
Sancho, to satiate, their vengeance during his son's 
minority ; and finally, numerous unprincipled indivi- 
duals, impelled either by avarice or ambition, to obtain 
a place in the government of the state : the whole of 
them proceeding in the execution of their nefarious 
designs with a degree of boldness, hardened villainy, 
and insatiable rapacity, altogether unparalleled even in 
the annals of the vilest professions, or of the most 
necessitous and degraded classes of society. To add to 
these disasters, another still greater was incurred, and 
that too, from the erroneous supposition that it would 
tend to remedy, or at any rate to qualify the eviL 
This was no other than the untimely arrival from Italy, 
of the aged Don Henrique, brother to Alphonso the 
Wise, to whom the Cortes had assigned a voice in 
the administration, in order that his authority might be 
employed to keep the refractory in subjection. But 
this Infant was, if possible, even more depraved than 
his nephew, Don Juan. His seditious and restless 
disposition had carried him from Castile to Arragon, 
from Arragon to Tunis, and from Tunis to Italy, with- 
out his having been able to procure tolerance in either 
country. In the latter, he exercised the ofiice of Senator 
of Rome ; a dignity to which was in those days at- 
tached almost all the civil authority of that metropolis 
of the world ; and eventually becoming a Ghibelline,* 
he accompanied the German princes in their expedition 



♦ Ghibelliiies was the appellation given to the followers of the 
Emperor during the Italian wars, in contradistinction to the 
Guelfs ; and the word appears to have derived its origin from 
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against Charles of Anjou. Being taken prisoner sub- 
sequent to the battle of Tagliacozzo, which proved so 
fatally disastrous to the unfortunate Conradin, he re- 
mained for many years deprived of his liberty ; — ^until 
at length, having effected his enlargement, either by 
stratagem or force of entreaties, he was enabled once 
more to return to his own country. Age had in great 
measure deprived him of the only brilliant quality he 
had ever possessed — that of great personal strength. 
But the disgrace he had experienced, had in no wise 
contributed to amend his vices. Ambitious of adminis- 
tering in his own person the guardianship to which he 
had been admitted a party, incapable of order or re- 
pose, and basely abusing the confidence which had been 
placed in him, he at the same moment treated with the 
Kings of Portugal and Granada, as well as with the 
seditious nobles — deceiving both the one and the other 
— ^while he effected the ruin of the state by the general 
villainy of his proceedings. His arrival in Spain was a 
most unhappy omen ; his power and authority a public 
calamity ; and his death a source of universal rejoicing. 

Against the overwhelming force of this torrent of 
calamities, the queen, on petty occasions, opposed all 
the little artifices of her sex, and on more important 
ones, an integrity and high-mindedness which nought 
could baffle or overcome. Meanwhile, Guzman, con- 
sidered as the principal personage in Andalusia, de- 
fended that country firom the invasions of the Portuguese 
and Granadians ; and, by the prudence of his measures, 

*^ GuibeHngj" the name of the ancient house whence the emperorft 
(Dukes of Swahia) were descended. — Translator. Vide le DicL de 
Moreri. 
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efifectually maintained its tranquillity. During, however, 
one of his absences from Seville, to repel an inroad of the 
Portuguese, that city became placed in rather a perHoui 
situation, occasioned by the result of some commercial 
differences which had arisen between the inhabitants and 
the Genoese. The wrath of the former having become 
kindled, they rose tumultuously upon the latter, put 
several of them to death, and burnt and pillaged their 
liouses. 

Such an act was not only unjustifiable, but it was, 
moreover, likely to be attended with lamentable con- 
sequences, inasmuch as it exposed the city to all the 
resentment of the Genoese republic, at that time 
flourishing in the plenitude of its riches, its conmierce, 
and its maritime power. At this eventful crisis, Giizman 
returned from his expedition, when he immediately pro- 
posed that a certain contribution should be levied upon 
the whole of the Sevilians, in order to requite the 
Genoese for the losses they had sustained. The propo- 
sition having been agreed to by the former, an arrange- 
ment was effected with the latter ; and thus were the evils 
which had threatened to emanate from this unfortunate 
quarrel, speedily and satisfactorily dispelled. 

It was not however so easy of accomplishment to 
counteract the danger which threatened on the part of 
the Moors ; although, if their defeat had alone been 
wanting, the advantages gained over them by Guzman, at- 
the head of his Sevilian soldiers, in various encounters, 
would have proved amply sufficient for the purpose. 
But the Moors, confiding less in their own prowess than 
in the schemes which the artful Henrique was plotting 
with them, were in hope to become masters of Tarife, 
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if not by force of arms, at least by means of negotia- 
tion. To shew the importance which they attached to 
the possession of this place, it need only be mentioned, 
that they offered in exchange for it, twenty-two castles, 
in addition to paying up all arrears of tribute. The 
Infant entered into the proposal ; but Guzman held it 
both a sin and a disgrace to yield to the enemy one of 
the chief inlets to the heart of Spain, which had for- 
merly been wrested from them with so much glory, and 
which had more recently been defended by himself so 
dearly — so cruelly to his cost. 

The queen was well acquainted with Henrique's 
iniquitous proceedings, but durst not attempt to resist 
them ; while Guzman, on the contrary, not only openly 
opposed them, but forced the recreant to subscribe to a 
solemn oath at Seville, to the end that neither by himself, 
nor in pursuance of his advice, should Tarifa ever be de- 
livered into the hands of the Moors. Not content, how- 
ever, with this forced declaration, and fearing that, in the 
event of the Moors coming down upon the place, sup- 
ported by the Infant, he should be without the means of 
efifectuaUy defending it, Guzman applied to the King of 
Arragon for the loan of a sum of money towards 
enabling him to put it in a proper state of defence ; 
offering, at the same time, to hold it in his name, as a 
pledge for the amount, until the period when the young 
King of Castile, upon attaining his majority, should 
have it in his power to repay him. In addition to these 
arguments, he reminded him of the great honour and 
glory he could not fail to derive from lending his 
assistance to an orphan and forsaken prince, against 
the tyranny and oppression of strangers, as well as the 
iniquity of his own relatives. The Arragonese monarch 

£ 
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commended him in the most flattering terms for his 
great loyalty and zeal, without however sending him 
the slightest succour. Yet notwithstanding this host 
of contrarieties, Guzman's unflinching valour and perse- 
verance proved more than equal to the emeigenqr, 
and enabled Tarifa still to hold out for the king. 

It would he foreign to our purpose to enter into a 
detail of all the occurrences pertaining to this most 
turbulent minority. The princes of the blood, together 
with the greater part of the nobles, as if in emulation of 
banditti, with their arms continually in their hands, 
and in a state of incessant warfare, tore the coimtry to 
pieces by their insolent ambition and insatiable avarice. 
The queen exercised her prudence with all parties ; and 
by adapting herself to some, by effecting the subjuga- 
tion of others, and by quietly ceding what she found 
she could not conveniently retain, she was enabled, with 
the assistance of the auxiliaries she by these means 
acquired, to make head against the torrent. During, 
however, these disgraceful turmoils, vast numbers of the 
peasantry were destroyed ; the fields of Castile, deprived 
of their natural cultivators, no longer brought forth pro- 
duce ; and. Anally, a dreadful famine, such as had never 
before been experienced, arrived to complete the calamity. 
For want of proper food, the wretched people were driven 
to feed upon grass and herbage. But this miserable 
aliment was ill calculated to relieve their urgent wants ; so 
that, exhausted with hunger and by unheard of privations, 
vast numbers of them fell dead in the streets. In this 
nianner did nature inflict a summary punishment upon 
the ferocity of these barbarians; teaching them, that 
their hands had been given them for very different pur- 
poses than to slaughter and destroy. 
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In the interim, the king had advanced towards man- 
hood; and in proportion as he increased in years, 
respect for his authority continued to augment, and the 
horizon to assume a hrighter and more cheering aspect. 
So soon as the youthftil monarch had secured the reins 
of government in his own hand, he made war upon the 
Moors, and besieged Algeziras. He closely invested it 
both by sea and land ; and during the time that was 
occupied in the siege, he despatched Guzman, with the 
Archbishop of Seville and Don Juan Nunez, to attack 
the fortress of Gibraltar. Guzman, upon his arrival 
there, finding that the Moors were likely to prove 
obstinate, caused a battery to be erected, from whence 
he dealt forth such havoc and destruction amongst them, 
that they were ultimately compelled to surrender ; and 
the victorious Christians entered the place for the first 
time since its capture by the Saracens five himdred 
years before. 

This was the last piece of service our hero rendered 
to his country. Being sent by the king, shortly after- 
wards, to repel the skirmishers of the neighbouring 
Moors, who hovered about and molested the camp 
at Algeziras, he entered the mountainous district of 
Gaussin ; and after an encounter with the barbarians, in 
which he had put them completely to the rout — having 
imprudently advanced too far in the pursuit — he was 
unfortunately struck by the arrows that were hurled 
against him by the fugitives, and fell mortally wounded 
from his horse. His body, after being carried to the 
king's tent, was transported to Seville, by the Guadal- 
quivir; and was received by the inhabitants of that 
city, which had been governed by his good counsels 
and defended by his prowess, with all the majesty and 

E 2 
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splendour of ftmereal pomp. He was deservedly and 
universally deplored by the people, who one and all 
exclaimed, in their unfeigned sorrow at his decease, 
that in him they had lost an ornament — a protector — a 
&ther. This untimely event occurred in the year 1309, 
and in the fifty-second of Guzman's age. His remains 
were interred in the monastery of San Isidro del 
Campo, which he had founded and endowed, in order 
that it might serve as a place of sepulture for himself 
and family. 

Such, during his earthly career, was Don Alonso 
Perez de Guzman, * el Bueno : * first Senor of San Lucar 
de Barrameda, and founder of the house of Medina- 
Sidonia. In an age, when degraded humanity presented 
in Castile an unhallowed imion of barbarism, rapacity, 
and licentiousness, this noble individual succeeded in 
acquiring a large fortune, solely by his great exploits 
and important services, without having once deviated, 
in their pursuit, from the path of rectitude, virtue, or 
justice. The spectacle of his many virtues, in the midst 
of the depravities of this disastrous period, affords to 
the reflecting mind the same degree of consolation and 
relief, as the view of a beauteous and majestic temple, 
standing uninjured and erect, although on every side 
encompassed by ruins and desolation. 

His memory excites amongst us a degree of respect, 
in no way inferior to that we entertain for the most 
distinguished personages of antiquity — a Scipio, or an 
Epaminondas, for instance ; and his name, bearing, as 
it does, the stamp of the most exalted and refined 
patriotism, is never mentioned but with a feeling of 
religious and enthusiastic veneration ! 
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the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, which had heen 
usurped by the French. 

It happened that Pedro was united to Constance, 
the daughter of Manfred, Conradin's natural uncle ; 
who, when ruler of those territories for his youthful 
nephew, had been vanquished and slain by Charles, in 
the plains of Benevento ; and this alliance gave of 
course an additional weight to the pretensions of the 
Arragonese monarch, then in the flower of his age, full 
of valour, and greedy of glory and dominion. It is 
nevertheless probable, that the ambition of this prince 
would have merely displayed itself against the Saracens, 
but for the conduct pursued by the French in the 
country they had succeeded in subjugating. Their 
insolence having commensurably increased with their 
pride as victors — augmented, too, by the belief which 
they entertained of the justice, nay, holiness of their 
cause — they no longer deemed it necessary to place the 
slightest curb upon their licentious desires ; and hence, 
giving themselves up to every frightful and revolting 
excess, they trampled under foot the most sacred and 
endearing rights. Then it was that horror and indig- 
nation, bursting at once asunder the degrading bonds of 
slavery and fear, again restored to the oppressed 
Sicilians those energies which their deep and bitter hu- 
miliation had so long enervated. An insult offered to a 
Mar.SO lady, in Palermo's streets, gave rise to that horrible mas- 
^^^^* sacre so well known by the name of the "Sicilian Ves- 
pers." The French, with their children and their wives, 
albeit they were natives of the country, fell beneath the 
life-seeking hand of vengeance ; while the only place in 
all Sicily, now remaining in possession of the invaders, 
was an insignificant town called Esterlingua. 
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The tidings of these events struck on Charles's 
palsied ear, in the midst of the formidahle preparations 
he was making for the conquest of the Grecian Empire ; 
and those immense forces being as instantly turned 
against the hapless Sicilians, it appeared to be humanly 
impossible they could offer any effectual resistance to 
the danger. Messina is besieged and assaulted ; when, 
after a brave resistance, its defenders, perceiving the 
hopelessness of continuing it, offer to capitulate. But 
the vengeful Charles, disdaining all terms of surrender, 
and pressing the siege still more closely, seeks only to 
enter the place with fire and sword, and to wreak his 
wrath upon the heads of its devoted inhabitants. Driven 
to desperation, the Messinians then vow to resist to 
the uttermost ; and even to feed upon each other rather 
than submit to their merciless oppressors — ^thus, by their 
heroic determination, affording time for the arrival of 
the protector and avenger of Sicily, the famous Juan 
Prbcida. 

This celebrated negotiator, who spared neither means 
nor trouble to procure succour and relief for his un- 
happy country, had succeeded in effecting a league 
between the Pope Nicholas III., the Emperor of Greece, 
and the King of Arragon. This triple alliance had in- 
deed been made three years before, in ruin and detesta- 
tion of French dominion : the Pope furnishing, as his 
quota to the common cause — what in those days was of 
no inconsiderable value — spiritual succour ; the Emperor, 
money; and the monarch of Arragon, his troops and 
person. 

The death of Nicholas, and the adhesion of his suc- 
cessor to Gallic interests, in no way obstructed the effects 
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of the league ; and Pedro, abandoning the coast of 
Afirica, whither he had sailed ostensibly to make war 
upon the Moors, arrived with his whole squadron off 
Palermo, at a moment when the hapless Messinians 
were almost at their last agony. The people of Palermo 
instantly elected him their king ; when he despatched to 
Messina a small reinforcement of his 'Almugdvares;*** 
who, in the frequent sorties which they made from that 
place, uniformly succeeded in putting the enemy to the 
rout. The despot now began to find that fortune was 
forsaking him ; and, fearful of a disturbance at Naples 
during his absence, he at length abandoned Sicily to his 
rival, without any further resistance. 

The Sicilians and Arragonese attacked forthwith the 
coasts of Calabria ; and it was within sight of Reggio, 
that was fought the first naval battle between them and 
the French ; a battle, in which the latter lost twenty- two 
galleys, and four thousand prisoners. The admiral of 
the Arragonese squadron at this season, was Don James 
Perez, a natural son of the king ; who, impelled by his 
youthful ardour to make an ulterior attack upon Reggio, 
against the express order of his father, was foiled in 
his endeavours to take it, after losing a considerable 
number of his men ; which so irritated the king, that 
he instantly divested him of the chief command, and 
assigned it to a cavalier of his court, named Roger 
[1283.] de Lauria* 

This individual was bom at Scala,"!* a town on the 
western coast of Upper Calabria; and his father, the 
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Senor of Lauria, who had been a favourite of the late 
King Manfred, was killed whilst fighting at his royal 
master's side, at the fatal battle of Benevento. Roger 
was subsequently conveyed to Spain by his mother. 
Dona Bella, by some represented as the wet-nurse, and 
by others as a lady-attendant of the Queen of Arragon, 
Dona Constance ; whom she accompanied at the period 
of her marriage with Pedro III. The yoimg De Lauria 
was brought up in this prince's household, and the king, 
Don James, assigned him a heritage in the kingdom of 
Valencia ; while, from the education and favour he had 
received, he was deemed worthy of being incorporated 
in the ranks of the Arragonese nobility. 

Historians make no mention of the especial acts and 
services which procured his elevation to the high rank 
to which he attained ; nor does the king's diploma 
speak of aught save his probity, prudence, and high 
regard for the interests of his crown. It may therefore 
be inferred, that the early part of his life offers little 
to curiosity or example ; although it must at the same 
time be acknowledged, that this primitive obscurity is 
more than amply compensated by the lustre which his 
after deeds reflected on its close. 

It was a source of much glory for the Arragonese 
monarch, that his mighty enemy, not daring to cope 
with him in Sicily, should be compelled to have recourse 
to the most wily and astucious policy, to endeavour to 
expel him from that country. Charles even defied him 
to single combat ; and Pedro having accepted the 
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challenge, it was decided that the meeting should take 
place in Burgundy, being authorized by the King of 
England, who was then master of that part of France. 
On the other hand, the Pope, Martin IV., as much 
addicted to French interests as his predecessor Nicholas 
had been hostile to them, excommunicated the King of 
Arragon ; placed an interdict in his territories ; and, in 
pursuance of the extraordinary privilege which at this 
period subsisted in Europe, not only divested him of 
them, but transferred them to one of the sons of the 
King of France. Pedro was consequently under the 
necessity of abandoning Sicily, in order to counteract 
this tempest. But, that his new vassals might be 
assured with the confidence of his continued protection, 
he conveyed to the island his queen and two sons, 
James and Fadrique, the eldest of whom he appointed 
his successor in those dominions ; and giving De Lauria 
directions, as to the course he was to pursue for the 
armament of the squadron which was destined to protect 
Sicily, himself set sail for the coast of Spain. 

It was decreed that the waters of Malta should be- 
come the theatre of De Lauria's maiden victory. Having 
been apprised that the French galleys were hovering 
about that island, to throw in succour to the citadel, 
which was closely besieged by the Arragonese land 
forces, he immediately hoisted all sail to join them. 
He found them lying carelessly in the harbour; and 
although he might have attacked them unawares, and 
consequently with great advantage, he still preferred 
awaiting the return of day to give them battle ; and, in 
the meanwhile, he sent in a boat, summoning them to 
yield or prepare for action. His object in this proceed- 
ing was, doubtless, to reflect credit on his arms, by 
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manifesting to the enemy that he disdained to have 
recourse to stratagem, and that he relied solely upon his 
valour ; but, at the same time, it was a favourable 
result alone that could absolve this gallant proceeding 
from the charge of temerity. 

The enemy's squadron consisted of twenty galleys ; 
De Lauria's of eighteen ; and at break of day the action [1283.] 
commenced — both parties fighting with a degree of 
fury and resolution, as though upon the issue of that 
single combat depended the restitution of Sicily. Mid- 
day had already elapsed, and the battle still raged, when 
the French Admiral perceived at length that some of his 
galleys began to yield, and were preparing for flight. 
This officer, by name Guillermo Comer, was gifted with 
extraordinary courage. Hence, foaming with rage at 
the faint-heartedness of his people, he resolved to make 
one desperate and final effort to regain the advantage ; 
and with this view he furiously attacked De Lauria's 
galley, believing that the victory solely depended upon 
his capture or destruction. The two capitana galleys 
now fought yard-arm and-yard-arm ; until at length the 
Frenchman having boarded his adversary, dealt death and 
destruction in his ranks, by means of a tremendous battle- 
axe, which he wielded with wonderfiil dexterity — carrying 
for a time every thing before him. At this spectacle, 
De Lauria flew to oppose his further progress ; and the 
two rival commanders now fought hand to hand with 
the most deadly fury. In the midst of the fray, a well- 
directed javelin nsdled our hero by the foot to the 
deck of his vessel ; and, at the same moment, a missile 
struck the formidable battle-axe from the Frenchman's 
hand ; when De Lauria, who had instantly plucked the 
javelin from his foot, hurled it so forcibly, and with such 
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true effect at his adversary, that it penetrated deep into 
his body, and he fell lifeless on the deck. 

His death decided the victory in favour of the 
Sicilians, who captured ten galleys ; with which, after 
reducing the islands of Gozzo, Malta, and the group of 
Lipari isles, they returned triumphantly to Sicily. 

Stimulated by this achievement to the attempting 
deeds of still greater glory, De Lauria armed all the 
galleys he could muster in the island, and coasted the 
shores of Calabria, imtil he arrived ofif Naples, where 
he stationed himself as in defiance of the enemy ; when, 
to irritate them still further, he approached to within a 
short distance of the city walls, and hurled upon the 
place an infinity of hand-missiles. He then infested 
the western shores of Pausilippo ; sacking, as he went, 
the different towns and villages, and destroying the 
gardens and vineyards which lay in smiling exuberance 
along the coast ; while the Neapolitans, doomed, as they 
were, to be the passive spectators of this devastation, 
burned for an opportunity to chastise the presumptuous 
pride of the ravagers. 

The mighty Anjou was not at this moment at Naples ; 
but his son, the Prince of Salerno, to whom he had 
confided the government of the state during his absence, 
equally anxious with the people to avenge this new 
insult, hastily armed such of the barons and cavaliers 
as were then with him ; and, filling the galleys which 
still remained in the harbour with chosen soldiers, and 
every available warlike implement, himself went in pur- 
suit of the enemy. Historians differ as to the number 
of galleys possessed by either party on this occasion. 
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although all agree to those of the French being by &r the 
more numerous. Perceiving them approach, De Lauria 
stood out to sea, as though he intended to decline the 
combat, in order to allure them from the shelter of their 
harbour ; upon which, the Neapolitans, who were vain 
enough to ascribe his flight to motives of a very different 
nature, became so elate at their £Euicied superiority, that, 
already beginning to scoff at and revile the Catalans 
and Sicilians, they exhibited to them from a£Eu: the 
chains and scourges which were destined to enslave and 
punish them. They were, however, speedily awakened 
fit>m their delusion. So soon as De Lauria considered 
them at a sufficient distance from the harbour, he 
leaped into a boat, and visiting in rapid succession 
the different vessels of his squadron, exhorted his men 
to fight valiantly, stimulating their ardour by a glow- 
ing description of the riches of the French knights 
and barons, which he proclaimed as the reward of 
dieir valour and dexterity. Having performed this 
duty, he remounted his galley's side, and, keeping 
in close order of battle, bore down fririously upon the 
enemy. 

At length commenced a combat, which, both frx)m the [1284.] 
numbers of the contending forces, the deadly animosity 
mutually animating the combatants, and the importance 
of its results, proved the most glorious of any of the 
naval conflicts which took place in the course of these 
bloody wars. The desire of conserving the glory and 
superiority they had recently acquired, tended greatly 
to augment the courage of the united Catalans and 
Sicilians ; while, on the other hand, the French burned 
with equal ardour to avenge the insults and humiliating 
discomfitures they had already experienced at the hands 
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of their present opponents. They, consequently, com- 
menced the attack with great fury, endeavouring, in the 
onset, to beat down by main force the bulwark pre- 
sented to them by their rivals ; when, having succeeded 
in throwing on their grappling irons, every shot they 
fired during this close fighting, told with the most 
deadly effect. But, notwithstanding the prince's forces 
were so much superior to De Lauria*s, it became 
very manifest, from the beginning of the action, how 
immeasurably great were the advantages possessed by 
men well versed in naval tactics, over a body of knights 
and courtiers to whom these were altogether novel. 
Hence, some of the French galleys, finding they were 
fighting at fearful odds, notwithstanding their numerical 
superiority, quickly disengaged themselves from their 
doughty antagonists, and fled towards Naples, bearing 
amongst them the Genoese, Henri de Mar, who suc- 
seeded in escaping ; but ten of the remaining vessels, 
being closely pursued by the Catalans, were captured, 
with all on board ; while the stentorian voice of our 
hero, planted on his galley's poop, might be. heard 
above the battle's din, animating his people to the chase, 
and menacing them with his vengeance if they suffered 
their prey to escape them. 

In the mean time, however, the fight continued to 
be maintained with unabated fury by the galley of 
Capua, the prince's own vessel, and on board of which 
were some of his best soldiers and choicest cavaliers. 
These, firm and united, forming an impenetrable 
phalanx round their chief, and combating with the 
most desperate bravery, baffled, for a while, all the 
efforts of their rivals, and even held the victory in 
suspense. Irritated at this obstinate resistance, De 
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Lauria now issued orders for piercing the sturdy galley, 
in order to sink her ; when the prince, alarmed at his 
intention, at length struck his flag, and, calling to the 
admiral, delived him his sword, begging him at the 
same time to spare his life, as well as those of his few 
surviving followers. De Lauria then took him kindly 
by the hand, and conducted him on board his own 
galley; having also made prisoners, Jacobo Brusson, 
commander of the squadron, Guillermo Stendardo, and 
many other illustrious individuals, as well Italian as 
Provencal. 

The battle being thus gained, the victors, elate with 
their success, set sail for Naples ; when, presenting 
themselves before that city, in all the glory of their 
triumph, they endeavoured to incite its inhabitants to 
rebellion. Their efforts were, notwithstanding, attended 
only by a partial success ; for although the people, 
some from fear, others from a wish to throw off the 
French yoke, manifested, at the moment, some few 
symptoms of rebellion, and shouted " Viva Roger, 
muera Carlos !" — (life to Roger ^ death to Charles!) yet, 
the citizens, who were friends to order, ultimately 
succeeded in appeasing the agitation ; so that De 
Lauria, despairing of the excitement being followed 
up by a general rising, as he had anticipated, set sail 
again for Messina. 

Previous, however, to his departure from before 
Naples, he caused to be decapitated, on the island of 
Capri, two of the captured knights, who proved to be 
apostates to the Arragonese cause, — a most rigorous 
proceeding, and one which detracted greatly from the 
resplendent lustre of his victory, however it might be 
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justified by the necessity of making a severe example. 
As a striking contrast to this ignoble action, he solicited 
and induced the prince to set at liberty the Infanta 
Beatrice, sister of the Queen Constance, who, ever 
since the death of her hapless father, Manfred, had been 
kept in a state of close confinement ; when, accompanied 
by this lady, and by his numerous prisoners, he entered 
triumphantly into the port of Messina. The queen, 
when she gave the admiral audience, had the delicate 
attention, with the view of somewhat mitigating the 
bitterness of the prince's himiiliating situation, to 
insure the absence of her two sons; and afterwards 
directed that he should be guarded in the castle of 
Matagrifone, within whose dreary walls his fellow- 
captives were also secluded. 

At this stage of affairs, occurred a circumstance sufiBl- 
ciently demonstrating how imperious is the necessity 
of causing justice to be respected, even in the intoxi- 
cating hour of victory, as well as proving the peril ever 
incident to outraging the feelings of a whole people. 
The Sicilians, notwithstanding the victories and glory 
they had latterly acquired, still retained a vivid and 
bitter recollection of the injuries they had antecedently 
sustained at the hands of the French. They considered, 
in fact, that these barbarians, who had so infamously 
abused their former power, had placed themselves, by 
their own mal-practices, beyond the pale of the pro- 
tection accorded by the law of nations. Hence, acting 
up to this, their conscientious belief, they assembled in 
formidable masses, and, forcing an entrance into the 
fortress where the defenceless prisoners were confined, 
before the authorities could succeed in allaying the 
tumult, they had put seventy of these unhappy wretches 
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to death, in a manner more or less cruel. Not content, 
however, with this fearful demonstration of the people's 
vengeance, the syndics of the different cities con- 
gregated at Messina, and unanimously decreed in the 
assemhly of the general Cortes of the island, that it was 
meet the captive prince should pay with his head the 
murder which his father had perpetrated on the person 
of the hapless Conradin. Little did the haughty Anjou 
dream, at the period of his committing this atrocious deed, 
that the time would also come, when his own son and 
heir should stand in peril of heing treated with the like 
severity ; and still less that, in such an emergency, he 
should hecome indebted for the boon of his existence, 
to the generous intervention of the daughter of that very 
Manfred, to whom, even after his defeat and death, he 
had acted with unparalleled barbarity ! In effect, Con- 
tance represented to the incensed Sicilians, that a matter 
of such serious import could not be well discussed 
without the concurrence of the king, Don Pedro ; and, 
rendering her deeds coeval with her words, she, at the 
same time, caused the prisoner to be removed to a more 
secure fortress, where he might be inaccessible to the 
outrages of popular fury : thus effectually providing for 
his safety. By this rare deed of magnanimity, she won 
the admiration and applause, not only of the age, but of 
posterity ; while the splendid contrast of the two cir- 
cumstances naturally tended to render still more de- 
tested the sanguinary conduct of Charles of Anjou — ^a 
prince condemned to infamy and malediction alike, at 
all times, and by all historians. 

Three days after the defeat and capture of his son, 
Charles arrived at Gaeta with a considerable reinforce- 
ment both of galleys and of warriors, at a moment when 
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Naples was still in a state of commotion at the result of 
that disastrous engagement to his cause. Such was the 
despot's rage at what had transpired, that, in its first 
ebullitions, he actually contemplated giving up the city 
to the flames ; and he continued in this stem resolve, 
until the Pope's legate having, by dint of supplication, 
somewhat appeased his ire, he vouchsafed to content him- 
self with putting to death about a hundred and fifty of 
the most culpable of the citizens ! After thus signally 
wreaking his vengeance upon the heads of the miser- 
able Neapolitans, and this without even deigning to 
enter their walls, he sailed with his whole force to 
the coast of Calabria, as much with the view of 
recovering the conquests of the Arragonese arms in 
that quarter, as to carry the war into the heart of Sicily 
itself. 

On the other hand, De Lauria's squadron, strengthened 
by some galleys which the king, Don Pedro, had 
despatched to his relief, in order that he might be in fit 
condition to cope with the enemy, put to sea, and pro- 
ceeded also towards the Calabrian shores. He came in 
sight of Charles's fleet, when off" Cape Peloro ; but the 
French, not daring to come to action, the Spanish 
admiral, having landed in the night, carried and sacked 
the town of Nicotera, a strong and well garrisoned 
place on the coast ; while, such was the celerity of his 
operations, that, ere dawn of day, he had rejoined the 
bulk of his squadron, undiscovered by the enemy. In 
like manner, and with equal success, he pillaged Castel- 
vetro, and took Castrovillari, besides so many other 
towns of the Basilicata, that it became expedient for the 
Eling of Arragon to despatch a governor firom Sicily to 
rule them in his name. 
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After performing these daring achievements, De 
Launa ahandoned the coast of Calabria, and sailed for 
that of A£rica ; when, landing suddenly at the isle of 
Jerba, the Moors, who then held it, being wholly unpre- [1285.] 
pared for resistance, quietly surrendered it to his arms. 
Our hero forthwith caused a fort to be erected, and left 
the island under the command of one of his captains ; 
while, to crown his good fortune, a Catalonian galley 
succeeded in capturing a Moorish prince ; with whom, 
and with the spoils he had acquired at Jerba, he once 
more set sail for Messina. 

In the beginning of the year twelve hundred and 
eighty-five, Charles of Anjou, overcome by the grief 
which such a series of disasters had occasioned him, 
sunk under the weight of his affliction at Foggia, in the 
Capitana. He had doubtless been considered both a 
great prince and an illustrious warrior, but for the inhu- 
man ferocity which marked his desolating career, and 
tarnished all the glory of his actions and renown. 
These blemishes in his character appear the still more 
extraordinary, when contrasted with the moderation and 
meekness of his brother, the Xing of France, sumamed 
Saint Louis. From simple Count of Provence, Charles 
became monarch of Sicily and Naples, Arbitrator of 
Italy, and the object of terror to Greece, whither his 
grasping and insatiable ambition already pointed — 
the conqueror beside in many battles, and lord of 
vast domains won by treason, and his sword reeking 
with the blood of thousands of his fellow-creatures. 
But fortune, who so eminently befriended him in the 
early portion of his life, had at the same time reserved, 
as a punishment for its close, the chain of calamities 
which have been here recorded: — calamities arising 
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solely from the implacable fierceness of his nature, and 
the overbearing presumption of his people ; since it is 
fairly to be inferred that, had he ruled his conquests 
with any degree of moderation and justice, his do- 
minion, thence strengthened by the affection of his 
subjects, and his sway upheld by the Popes as well as 
by the mighty power of France, could never have been 
shaken as it was by the feeble attacks of a simple king 
of Arragon. Was not, nay, is not, a most signal lesson 
here conveyed to the ambitious, whereby to learn that 
mankind will neither tolerate nor connive at usurpation 
and conquest, save in those who are at once earnest and 
incessant in their endeavours not only to promote, but 
also to secure their happiness ? Thus was this blood- 
bedizened tyrant at length gathered to his accoimt ! 
while the hatred he had inspired, to add fresh execra- 
tions to his already detested memory, proclaimed aloud 
that his death had been occasioned by his choking him- 
self in a fit of rage. His rival, Pedro, upon being 
apprised of the event, greatly eulogized his military 
talents ; exclaiming, that the bravest cavalier in the 
world was gone. 

In consequence of his decease, a son of the captive 
Prince of Salerno undertook the government of the 
state, assisted by the Count d'Artois, his father's cousin, 
and Gerardo de Parma, legate from the Holy See. 

Meanwhile, the war continued to be prosecuted with 
unabated vigour. The King of France, Philip the Bold, 
had entered Roussillon, to support by force of arms 
the investiture of the Xing of Arragon's dominions, 
which, it will be in recollection, had been given to one 
of his sons by the Pope. His warlike preparations 
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were of a truth most formidable and imposing. One 
hundred and fifty galleys hovered about the coasts of 
Spain, while her frontiers were menaced by an army of 
nearly two hundred thousand fighting men ; amongst 
whom were eighteen thousand horse, and seventeen 
thousand cross-bows. The king, Don Pedro, although 
excommunicated by his Holiness, — ^betrayed by his 
brother, the Eling of Majorca, — ^abandoned by the 
Castilian monarch — and attacked by all the power of 
France at once; — so far from allowing himself to be 
intimidated, or his energies to be depressed by such a 
host of evils, still made head against the torrent in every 
direction. The French, seizing upon Roussillon, traversed 
the Ampurdan and laid siege to Gerona. Its inhabi- 
tants valorously defended themselves for some time, 
until, from the unfavourable result of an engagement 
between Don Pedro's troops and a portion of the French 
army, they were compelled to yield ; agreeing to sur- 
render upon certain conditions. But fortune, who had 
heretofore showered her favours so plentifrdly on the 
French, at length began to desert them. A pestilence 
breaking out in their camp, their commanders were fain 
to treat for a passage by land to their own country ; 
while they had moreover dismissed, from motives of 
economy, a great number of the vessels they had 
brought originally to Rosas; so that their squadron 
being thus considerably enfeebled, it was in no con- 
dition to cope with De Lauria, who at the summons 
of his sovereign was coming in all haste from Italy to 
his succour. He had just succeeded in efiecting the 
conquest of the city of Taranto, and in reducing nearly 
the whole of Calabria, when he received Don Pedro's 
mandate to proceed immediately with his squadron to 
the coast of Catalonia. He consequently set sail, and 
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arrived at Barcelona without having heen discovered by 
the enemy. Here he was met by the king himself, 
who commanded him to depart forthwith in search of the 
French galleys, saying to him : " You already know, 
Roger, by experience, how easy it is for the Catalans 
and Sicilians to triumph over the French and Proven- 
cals by sea."* Thus encouraged, our hero departed on 
his mission at a moment when the French admirals, 
having left fifteen galleys at Rosas, were proceeding 
with a fleet of forty sail to Barcelona, where the King of 
France expected to arrive at the same time by land. 
This armament was off San Pol, when it discovered a 
division of eighteen Catalonian galleys ; and as instantly 
despatched Ave and twenty of its number to attack 
them ; but the division escaped them ; and before these 
detached vessels had re-eflected their junction with the 
remainder of the fleet, they fell in with De Lauria's 
whole squadron, whom they did not even know to have 
been in Catalonia. Notwithstanding this rencontre 
took place in the night, the circumstance did not deter 
our hero from sending the enemy an instant challenge ; 
and great was the consternation of the French, upon 
learning the terror-striking name of the adversary they 
had fallen in with. The consequence was, that they 
made but feeble preparations for the fight. Confiding, 
however, in the darkness in which they were shrouded, 
they endeavoured to throw the Spanish squadron into 
disorder, by speaking the same language, and hoisting 
the same signals ; — so that to the rallying word, 
* Arragouj which was adopted by the Spaniards, they 



* "Ya sabes, Roger, por experiencia, quan facil es 4 los 
Catalanes y Sicilianos triunfar de los Franceses y Provenzales por 
mar." 
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also shouted ^Arragon ;' — and when de Lauria's vessels 
hoisted a lanthorn on their poops, they as instantly 
replied to it by exhibiting another on each of their own. 

The combatants thus intermingled and confounded, 
the battle commenced, but was of short duration ; for 
Lauria having encountered a Proven9al galley, beat 
down at the fitst onset the whole of the oars on one of 
her sides, precipitating her rowers, with not a few of her 
defenders, into the sea, where they perished ; while the 
other Spanish galleys having on their part been equally 
successful — independently of the execution done by the 
Catalonian cross-bowmen, then the most formidable in 
Europe — the French, losing at length all confidence and 
courage, and beaten at every point, were compelled to 
yield : — twelve only of their galleys escaping from the 
melee, with Henri de Mar, — the remainder, with the 
admiral, Juan Escoto, surrendering to their conquerors. 
The captured galleys being found in by far the best 
condition, Lauria transferred his people on board of 
them ; and, despatching the others to Barcelona, him- 
self set out ii) pursuit of the frigitives. 

Upwards of five thousand men perished in this noc- 
turnal engagement; and the admiral resolved to re- 
taliate to the uttermost on his prisoners, for the injuries 
which had been practised by their countrymen, when 
they penetrated into Spain, by Roussillon. The French 
admiral and fifty knights were alone exempted from 
this inhuman resolution. With a ferocity unworthy of 
his glory, Lauria ordered three hundred of his unhappy 
captives to be strung together on a cable, and thrown 
into the sea ; while two hundred and seventy more, who 
had escaped from the fight unhurt, (better they had 
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fallen) having bad their eyes scooped out of their sockets^ 

were, in that horribly mutilated condition, landed and 

conducted to the borders of the French camp. After the 

performance of this inhimian exploit, Lauria continued 

his cruise in pursuit of the j^gitives ; and entering the 

port of Cadaques, which held out for the enemy, he took 

the castle, together with three vessels having on board the 

specie destined for the pay of the French army. Grerona 

(which had not as yet been taken) had made a' truce for 

thirty days, agreeing to surrender at the end of that 

period, provided no succour should be forthcoming. On 

the other hand, the French, alarmed at the prowess and 

activity of the Spanish admiral, were very desirous that 

he should consider himself as included in this truce ; and 

hence they despatched the Count de Foix, to request he 

would suspend all further hostilities. He returned for 

answer that he would never grant a truce, either to 

Frenchmen or Proven9als. The Count then accused him 

of hauteur, and told him that in the ensuing year, his 

royal master would equip a fleet of three hundred saU, to 

which the Xing of Arragon would be unable to oppose 

an equal number. ** I will await it," replied Lauria ; 

" God, who hath hitherto accorded me victory, will not 

leave me without it ; nor do I, in truth, believe that 

you would dare to meet me."* 

Here, his warmth increasing with the argument — 
" Know," said he, " that without permission of my 
sovereign, there existeth neither the squadron 'nor 
the galley, that may presume to traverse or ride 
upon the broad bosom of the ocean : galley, do I say ? 



• *< Yo la aguardar^, Dios, que hasta ahora me ha dado victoria, 
no me dexar& sin ella ; y yo fio que no osareis combatir conmiga" 
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why, even the very fishes, if they wish to lift their heads 
above the surface of the waters, are compelled to hoist 
an escutcheon embroidered with the arms of Arragon."* 

The Count could not forbear a smile at this unquali- 
fied and hardy assertion ; and, changing the conversation, 
he took his leave of the admiral, and returned to his 
encampment. 

In consequeilce of the unsuccessfiil result of their 
ambassador's mission, the French were compelled to 
bum all the vessels they had at Rosas, in order that 
they might not fall into the enemy's hands ; when, de- 
spairing of any further succour by sea, and afflicted by 
the breaking out of a pestilence in their camp, with 
their king, moreover, at the point of death, they were 
ultimately compelled (notwithstanding the surrender 
of G^rona) to break up their camp and make the 
best of their way back to their own country ; — 
the disorder and misery of their flight being only 
equalled by the presumption and power with which [1285.] 
they had arrived. To add to their confusion, the 
Arragonese monarch, hanging on their res^:, har- 
lassed them in their march ; and, by his incessant 
activity, neither left them respite nor repose. Hence 
this mighty host, which had considered Catalonia as its 
own, recrossed the frontier without having lost a single 
battle, — ^broken — disorganized — dispersed — leaving the 
roads covered with its wounded soldiers, and strewed 



* ** Sabed, que sin licencia de mi rey no hade atraverse & andar 
por el mar esquadra 6 galera alguna: qu6 digo galera? — los 
peces mismos, si quieren levantar la cabeza sobre las aguas, han 
de llevar un escudo con las armas de Aragon." 

F 2 
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with its effects; its king dead of the contagion — ^and 
those who did return in safety, with but little indina^- 
tion to resume the excursion ! 

Gerona forthwith submitted to Pedro's authority ; who, 
being now freed from the proximity of the French, began 
to direct his thoughts and energies to chastising the perfidy 
of his brother, the King of Majorca ; to which end he fitted 
out a squadron, and gave the command of it to his son, 
the Prince Alonso. In this state of things, the monarch 
was seized with a serious illness, of which he died at 
Yillafranca, in the forty-sixth year of his age ; leaving, 
as the brilliant mementos of his reign — the conquest of 
Sicily — the intimidation of Naples — the chastisement of 
Majorca (for his son had succeeded in his expedition), 
and finally — ^his own dominions successfully defended 
from a most formidable invasion. The Arragonese 
honoured his memory with the appellation of Great ; — 
and it must be confessed that if this term be merited by 
valour, capacity, and success, it was justly applied to 
Pedro III.; — not only as serving to distinguish him 
from the many monarchs of his name, but also from those 
of his own especial time, the whole of whom he surpassed 
in a pre-eminent degree. Yet much more glory and 
real grandeur would have indubitably accrued to him, 
had he, after the extension which the king, Don James, 
his father, had already given to his territories, employed 
in their civilization and amelioration those splendid 
talents, which he displayed in the augmenting of his 
possessions by such distant conquests ; depopulating, 
to retain them, his more immediate dominions, — and 
laying the foundation of that series of pretensions which 
Were ulteriorly upheld by his successors in rivers of 
Spanish blood ! 
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Upon the death of the king, our hero, previously to 
his return to Sicily, exacted from Don Alonso his royal 
word, that he would assist with his utmost power, and 
against all and whomsoever his enemies, the Infante, Don 
James, the sworn and acknowledged successor to the 
government of that island. Assured hy this promise, 
the admiral set sail with his whole fleet; but had 
not proceeded far on his voyage, ere he was overtaken 
by a violent tempest, which, scattering his vessels, sunk 
six of them, having on board the greater part of the 
treasures he had acquired in his preceding expeditions. 
The hurricane maintained its violence for the space of 
three days ; and next to God, it was owing solely to the 
great skill of the pilots, that the whole squadron, con- 
lasting of forty galleys, was preserved from destruction ; 
ultimately arriving atTrapani, in the most shattered con- 
-dition. From thence the admiral proceeded over land to 
Palermo, when having imparted to Dona Constance the 
tidings of her husband's decease, her son, Don James, 
insmediately assumed the title of King of Sicily, and 
was crowned with due solemnity in that city. His 
authority being thus consolidated in the island, James 
despatched the admiral into Spain, on the double mis- 
sion of reporting to his brother the state of affairs both 
in Sicily and Calabria, and preventing that any thing 
prejudicial to his interests should transpire in the negotia- 
tions for peace, which were then pending with the Prince 
of Salerno, whom Don Pedro, shortly previous to his 
decease, had caused to be conveyed to the Peninsula. 

Peace was coveted by the King of Airagon, as being 
necessary to insure the internal tranquillity of his 
dominions, but more especially to the getting rid of 
so powerftil an enemy as France. It was desired by 
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tihe prince, in order to regain his liberty, and enjoy his 
crown ; and by Don James, that he might be conso- 
lidated in his newly-acquired state, which he never 
doubted would be insured to him in the treaties that 
were in a state of progress. At the prince's earnest 
solicitations, the King of England was induced to act 
as his mediator. Yet, despite this monarch's influence, 
and the common desire for an adjustment, the negotia- 
tions were continually obstructed by the intrigues of the 
Pope and the King of France, neither of whom were 
disposed to accede to the conditions which were enacted 
by the King of Arragon, as the price of his prisoner's 
enlargement. Hence, a truce was made as a prelimi- 
nary to peace ; and this truce was subsequently broken 
without aught soever being effected. In the interim, 
our hero, having equipped six galleys, sailed to Aguas 
Muertas ; ran along the coast of Provence — ^and after 
taking Santueri, Engrato, and various other places, 
where he acquired considerable booty, returned in 
[1286.] safety to Catalonia, baffling the research of the French 
fleet, which, much superior in number, had vainly sought 
for an opportunity to bring him to action. 

During the admiral's absence from Sicily, the king^ 
had entrusted the command of his squadron to Ber- 
nardo de Sarria, one of the most valiant cavaliers of the 
age ; when he, with twelve galleys, manned by Catalans, 
sailed to the shores of Naples, and took the islands of 
Capri and Procida ; entered by main force into Astura ; 
and, after laying waste the lands of Sorrento and 
Pasitano, made the best of his way back to Sicily, 
loaded with spoil. In consequence of these proceed- 
ings, the governors of Naples fitted out a squadron, and 
Msembled an army for the invasion of Sicily ; while the 
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avocations which kept distracted the attention of the 
King of Arragon — the occupations elsewhere of Lauria 
— and the secret intelligence they maintained with 
various places on the island — seemed to promise them 
a happy issue to the undertaking ; and hence they put 
forth all their efforts to insure its success. 

The commanders of the land forces in the first expe- 
dition that was sent, were the Bishop of Marturano, (the 
Pope's l^ate,) and Ricardo Murrono ; the admiral of the 
fleet being a cavalier much renowned in those days, by 
name Reynaldo de Avella. This armada cast anchor off 
Agosta, and, the troops being landed, operations were 
commenced by the sacking of the place, and fortifying 
the castie ; while the fleet set sail again for Brindisi, a 
sea-port near the entrance of the Gulf of Venice, where 
the bulk of the army was in readiness to be transported 
to Sicily. 

The lengthened absence of Lauria had afforded oppor- 
tunity for considerable negligence in the naval depart- 
ments of the island ; so that, upon his arrival in Sicily, 
after the reddition of Agosta, he had to remedy this evil, 
and put the fleet in a proper state of equipment, before 
he could commence operations. On the other hand, the 
Sicilians, for the second time, beholding the enemy in 
their territory, and menaced, moreover, by the formidable 
preparations that were making against them at Brindisiy 
b^;an to attach the blame of their penhmt situation to 
the admiral ; and their complaints finding a ready echo 
in the envy of his detractors, the latter insimiating that 
he had neglected the important duties of his charge to 
go on a pirating expedition into Provence, went so for 
as to carry their accusations to the ears of the king* 
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The rumour of these vile machinations reached our 
hero at a moment when he was husily engaged at 
the arsenal, in superintending the equipment of the 
armament. Giving way to the workings of his fiery 
temper, he started for the palace, ill-dressed as he was» 
covered with dust, and his loins begirt with an apron^ 
and, forcing his way to the monarch, through the crowd 
of vile courtiers by whom he was surrounded, he vehe- 
mently exclaimed, '* Who is the man among you, that,, 
ignorant of my services, is ill -satisfied with what I have 
done to the present period ? Here I stand before him ; 
let him state his discontent, and I will answer him. If 
ye despise my actions and fatigues, at the expense of 
which ye aU possess both life and riches; tell me, I 
pray you, what ye would yourselves have done ? and 
say, if they be yours, the victories which have given 
you your homes, and the luxuries in which ye roll ? Ad 
for you, ye were in the enjoyment of repose when I was 
oppressed by the galling weight of arms. No care, no 
trouble, nor anxiety perplexed you. While I was 
planning my campaigns, ye were revelling in sloth, 
exempt alike from danger and from death ! I was 
exposed to the inclemency of the ocean, and ye were 
safely sheltered in yoxu: homes ; a galley seat was my 
hard and only couch, when ye were reposing on soft 
beds of down, fast-locked, perchance, in the endearing 
arms of beauty ; while my food would have been loath- 
some to your taste, accustomed as ye were to banquet on 
dainty and luxurious meals. In fine, both hunger and 
fatigue consumed me, when, merging in delights, ye 
found your security in the very dangers to which my 
person was exposed. Consider well my deeds, and then 
see, if the war continue, who is to become the buckler 
against your enemies. Yet does your calumny cause 
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me less shame, than your peril will cause me grief, if 
you forget what I ^m worth, and cast me off from you. 
Hence," he continued, turning to those who had followed 
him to the palace, " hence, I say, and bring hither at the 
instant the witnesses of my valour — the monuments of 
my glory ; unfurl the banner of the Prince of Salerno ; 
exhibit the spoils of Castrovecchio and Taranto ; those, 
too, of Calabria, when I forced the mighty Anjou to 
fly from Reggio ; bring the galley chains of Jerba ; the 
trophies of the victories t bore away at San Felieu and 
at Rosas ; as well as the riches I acquired at Aguas and 
in Provence. Bring them, I repeat, and then, while yet 
the war endureth, and while it shall endure, if there shall 
be found one here more valorous than I, let him conduct 
the arms and the squadrons of Sicily, and defend the 
state against the inroads of its enemies !" The magni- 
ficence and dignity of these words imposed both silence 
and admiration on all who heard them ; while our hero, 
despising alike the vile intrigues and miserable envy 
of his traducers, stalked with haughty strides from the 
palace, and returned to his avocations at the arsenal. 
Here, by means of his great diligence and activity, an 
armament composed of forty galleys, was speedily 
equipped, and in perfect readiness to put to sea. 

With this squadron Lauria set out in search of the 
enemy, at the same moment as the king ; when, having 
secured Catania, which held secret intelligence with the 
French, he laid siege to the fortress of Agosta, to expel 
them from that point (one of the strongest and most 
important of the island), previously to the arrival of the 
remainder of their forces. The besieged valorously 
defended themselves for some time ; but, being very 
numerous, and provisions failing, they eventually* 

F 3 
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surrendered upon condition that their lives ishonld be 
spared them. Upon this occasion were made prisoners 
the three principal commanders of the expedition: 
the Pope's legate — the general, Murrono— and the 
admiral, Reynaldo de Avella. Among the less illus- 
trious captives, was an ecclesiastic, called the Father 
Prono de Aydona. He was both a Dominican and an 
emissary of the Pope, and had come fraught with 
seditious papers and instructions from his Holiness, to 
stir up the whole island to rebellion. This individual 
had formerly been entrusted with a similar mission, 
and, upon being detected, had been generously pardoned 
by the king. Upon the present occasion, also, the latter, 
respecting his sacred character, again gave directions for 
his being set at liberty ; but the wily monk, fearful of 
being confronted with the irritated monarch, effectually 
avoided the possibility, by dashing out his brains against 
the wall of his prison. 

Whilst these events were passing at Agosta, Lauria 
became apprised that the hostile armament was at 
Castelamare di Stabia, awaiting only a favourable 
opportunity to sail for Sicily. It consisted of eighty- 
four sail, while the admiral could not muster more than 
forty ; but, in recompense for this numerical inferiority, he 
carried with him the no mean auxiliaries of his skill, — 
his prowess, his good fortune, and, above all, his terror- 
striking name. Arrived at Sorrento, he despatched a 
skiff to the French admiral, desiring him to prepare for 
action, as it was his intention to attack him ; when the 
other (on board whose vessels was a considerable 
number of Proven9al knights and barons), immediately 
replied to the summons by placing his squadron in close 
order of battle. Hoisting the prince's standard, con- 
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jointly with the iimignias of the Chmcb, in the centre of 
their fleet, the French hore down npon their adyenaries ; 
and Lanria, having also placed the royal standard in a 
like position, distributed his formidable cross-bows on 
board each vessel, and gave the signal Har action. The 
battle b^an on the part of a Sicilian galley; which, 
surrounded by four French ones, was soon compelled to 
surrender, but was as speedily retaken by the Spaniards ; 
while others of their galleys, attarking the French 
centre, where aU the nobles were congr^;ated, the con- 
flict now became general : the Frendi being conspicnons 
for their gallantry and numbers, their adversaries far 
their great daring and dexterity. In the midst of the 
tumult, our hero, standing on the poop of his vessel, 
issued, from time to time, fresh instructions to his cap- 
tains, and animated his people to renewed exertion ; 
while his well-known and stentorian voice, resounding 
still more ferocious in the din of battle, struck terror 
into the hearts of the enemy. At length, victory de- 
cided in his fiivonr ; the very numbers of the French 
preventing them fitmi manornvring with effect, so diat, 
acting tumultuottsly, and in the greatest disorder, they 
fought less with the hope of securing the victory, than 
with that of preserving their honour. On the other 
hand, their experienced opponents, perceiving their 
dBsmay, pressed Uiem still more vigorously, and com- 
pleted their defimt, after immense slang^iter ; the Frendi, 
in the end, becoming so completely dispirited, as no 
longer to offer the most feeUe reristance. The royal 
and pontifical banners being by this time hauled down, 
and forty-four galleys taken, independently of those 
containing the dnef knights and barons, the remainder 
of the squadron tock to flight, and succeeded in escap- 
ing, with Henri de liar, an officer particulariy fortunate 
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in ensuring his safety in such emergencies. Despatch*^ 
ing to Messina the whole of the captured vessels, as well 
as the prisoners, who amounted to five thousand, the 
conqueror set sail for Naples, whose populace, excited 
by the news of so great a victory achieved over their 
[1287.] rulers, once more manifested symptoms of rebellion, 
enthusiastically shouting the name of the Spanish 
admiral. 

In this extremity, the governors of the kingdom 
deemed it advisable to propose a truce to the victor : 
while he, believing that a suspension of hostilities could 
not but prove beneficial to the king, accepted it for 
fifteen months; exacting as the condition of his ac- 
quiescence, that the island and fortress of Ischia, which 
had been recently seized upon by the French, should be 
given up to him. Don James refused, however, to ratify 
this convention, as being made without his concurrence,: 
and considered himself ill-served by the admiral, whom 
the tongue of envy immediately accused of having been 
bought by the enemy's bribes. Upon these imputa- 
tions coming to Lauria's ears, he lost no time in sending 
an emissary of his own to the King of Arragon, to obtain 
if possible a sanction on his part to the treaty he had 
concluded. But this availed him little ; for the Arra- 
gonese monarch, already influenced by his brother, 
returned for answer, that he could only accept and main- 
tain it, provided Don James previously did the same. 

In the course of the ensuing year, 1288, the Prince of 
Salerno was emancipated from his thraldom, at the price 
of the subsequent conditions : — That he should pay the 
sum of twenty-three thousand marks of silver ; that he 
should deliver up his two sons, Robert and Louis, as 
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hostages; and that he should ohtain from the Pope, 
as well as from the Kmg of France, their jomt adhesion 
to a truce for the space of three years. Many other 
points were at the same time mutually agreed to, 
unnecessary to he here specified. Let it suffice there- 
fore to mention that hoth Nicholas IV. (the then Pope) 
and the King of France decidedly refused their assent 
to the treaty ; that the prince was crowned by the Pope 
himself. King of Sicily, Lord of Puglia, Capua, and 
Calabria ; and finally, that the war was prosecuted with 
even greater fury than before. The king, Don James^ 
passed over with his army to Calabria, to recover such 
places as had revolted against him in that province, 
with the intention of proceeding afterwards to besiege 
Gaeta. Having succeeded in this object, as in driving 
out the Count d'Artois, who with a large army had 
endeavoured to make head against him, Don James 
forthwith sailed to the coast of Belvedere, to attack 
the town of that name, a place of great strength. 
Here he found its Lord, Roger de Sangeneto — an indi- 
vidual who had been formerly a prisoner of the king of 
Arragon, and who had regained his liberty at Latiria's 
intercession, upon his promise to do homage to the king, 
and submit both himself and castle to his authority; 
leaving, moreover, two of his sons as hostages for the 
faithful performance of these conditions* But the sworn 
faith of this chiefiain to his former master, proved even 
more powerfiil than his paternal affection ; so that the 
moment he recovered his enlargementy be reprosecuU^l 
tha war from his own territories by every means in Uin 
power. Hence, the castle of Belvedere was attacked by 
the besiegers with the most deadly animosity. liui 
Sangeneto valiantly defended himself; while by fiusmn 
of a certain warlike machine^ whidi be planted on tfi« 
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ramparts, lie hurled innumerable missiles amongst the 
assailants with sure and terrible effect. At this crisis of 
the siege, Lauria, who had assisted the king throughout 
the expedition, had recourse to one of those extreme 
measures, condemned at all times by the law of nations, 
and abominated by humanity and justice. He affixed 
a pulley to the apex of a frame, formed by the eleiration 
of four oars ; and to this attaching Sangeneto's eldest 
son, he thus rendered him a target to the discharges of the 
above-named implement of wholesale destruction. Not 
all De Lauria's triumphs will suffice to blot oat the 
indelible stain, which an act of such unparalleled and 
barbarous atrocity has stamped upon his character ; and 
his heroism wanes in sickly paleness, before the high- 
mindedness of this wretched parent ; who, deaf at die 
moment to the inherent voice of nature, actually com- 
manded that the machine should continue to fulfil its 
infernal ministry ! The hapless boy was at length 
struck to the earth by a projectile, which at the same 
time cleft his head in twain ; and it would seem that his 
frightful death awoke in the breast of the inhuman 
Lauria some latent sparks of virtue, — for, causing the 
mangled corpse to be covered with a splendid pall, 
he despatched it to the wretched father. Don James on 
his part, not caring to lose any further time before the 
fortress, raised the siege and sent back also the living 
[1289.] child; after which, the army being embarked, the 
fleet sailed to Gaeta, in whose port it was permitted 
to enter without molestation. The king immediately 
summoned the place to yield ; and upon receiving a 
haughty refusal, directed every preparation to be made 
for besieging it, determining to carry it by assault ; 
while the King of Naples, at the head of a powerful 
army, hastened to its defence : and thus upon the issue of 
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this undertaking, was staked, both the fortune and reputa- 
tion of these two rival monarchs. On the one hand, 
the King of Sicily, possessing the co-operation of some 
of the most able commanders in Europe, felt assured of 
succeeding in his present enterpnze, which was, moreover, 
the first of any magnitude in which he had been person- 
ally engaged ; while, on the other, his brother of Na- 
ples, burning to retrieve the injuries and affronts he 
had experienced, and desirous of shedding lustre on the 
commencement of his reign, calculated, with no less con- 
fidence, upon being enabled to achieve either object, by 
means of the brilliant army he had assembled in Italy 
and Provence, and which was led by the Count d'Artois, 
one of the best generals of the age. The French com- 
menced offensive operations, by attacking the eastern 
quarter of the Sicilian camp, where the admiral, De 
Lauria, was posted ; but they were repulsed, and beaten 
back with loss. Their army, was however, each day 
augmented by the reinforcements that were expedited 
to them by the Guelphic party in Italy ; — so that the 
Sicilians being thus closely invested, actually appeared 
more in the character of besieged, than besiegers. In 
this state of things, a battle was obviously inevitable ; 
while on its issue would depend the destiny, both of 
Sicily and Naples. The King of England, however, 
still continuing the noble office of mediator, which he 
had maintained throughout these sanguinary proceed- 
ings, despatched an ambassador extraordinary to the 
Pope, earnestly exhorting his Holiness to bring about 
some arrangement between the belligerent princes. Ac- 
cordingly, the Pope complied with this monarch's 
wishes, and sent a legate to Gaeta ; who, in conjunc- 
tion with the English envoy, ultimately succeeded in 
persuading the rival princes to conclude a truce for two 
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yean ; with proviso, that the King of Naples should 
he the first to strike his tents. He did so ; and three 
days suhsequenCly to his departure, Don James also 
withdrew his forces, and returned to SicQy. 

Yet, notwithstanding the advantages accruing from 
these pacific mediations, the destiny of the hapless 
Sicilians appeared to he fiist hurrying them towards 
the peril of once more falling heneath the yoke of their 
former oppressors. They possessed, in fact, no other 
shield or protection in their hour of need, than the forces 
of Catalonia and Arragon ; and the moment was now. 
arrived, when even these were about to be withdrawn 
from them. The king, Don Alonso, not conceiving 
himself sufficiently powerful to make head, at the same 
time, against the power of France ; — against the intestine 
commotions excited, in his own immediate dominions, 
by the barons, jealous of conserving their rights and pri- 
vileges, which had been trampled under foot by their late 
ruler ; — against the rupture which menaced on the side 
of Castile ; — and still less to maintain the kingdom of 
Sicily against the united forces of Naples, the Pope, 
and the Guelphic party in Italy, — ^began to think it 
would be fiir more expedient to give the boon of peace 
and repose to his own distracted territories, than uphold 
his pretensions to a distant state, at the price of a war 
to which he could perceive no end. He sought therefore 
to conclude a peace with his enemies ; ofiering, amongst 
other the conditions on his part, not only to renounce all 
right to the succession in Sicily, but also to withdraw his 
troops and generals from the island; to persuade the 
queen his mother, and also his brother, to abandon the 
idea of maintaining themselves therein ; and even, if 
necessary, to expel them thence with his own arms! 
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But, whilst Catalonia and Arragon began to respire 
with the hope of peace, and this prince was preparing to 
celebrate his nuptials with a daughter of the King of 
England, he was seized with illness, and died suddenly 
at Barcelona, in the year 1291, and in the twenty- 
seventh of his age. His death was universally regretted, 
as much from a recollection of the love of virtue and 
justice, and the liberality he had uniformly manifested 
throughout his brief career, and which had obtained for 
him the flattering appellation of ^ el franco ^' (the free, 
the liberal) as for his having shewn peace to the world, 
iJthough, (in the words of Mariana), he was unable to 
grant it.* 

In his will, he appointed his brother, Don James, as 
his successor, upon condition that he should abandon 
the kingdom of Sicily to Don Fadrique ; substituting 
the latter in his stead, and after him, the InJGmte, Don 
Pedro, in the event of Don James preferring to remain 
in Sicily. But this prince, so soon as he was apprised 
of his brother's decease, set sail for Spain, and caused 
liis coronation to be celebrated without delay, at Sara- 
gossa — protesting in the act, that he did not acknow- 
ledge receiving the crown in virtue of his brother's will, 
but purely by reason of his birthright. He, moreover, 
announced that he fully purposed acquiring the appa- 
nage both of Sicily and Italy ; and in order that his 
deeds might be coev^ with his words, he as instantly 
began the necessary preparations for the security and 
defence of those states. 



* *'Ante todas cosas," says he, *'merece ser alabado por 
mofitrar como mostr6 la paz al mundo : bien que no se la pudo 
dar." 
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With this view, one of his earliest proceedings was to 
entrust the important posts of govemor, and militaiy 
commander of Calabria, to Don Blasco de Alagon, a 
man of tried courage, and of consummate prudence and 
capacity. This warrior, after establishing the authority 
with which his royal master had invested hiniy among 
such of the troops of the province as at first refiued to 
obey him, attacked the French forces which the King of 
Naples also maintained in Calabria, and completely 
routed them, taking prisoner their general, Ghiido 
Primerano. This victory immediately relieved the 
province from the devastations of the French, and 
tended greatly to consolidate Don Blasco's authority* 
But as merit, when and wheresoever it displays itself is 
sure to create envy, so Don Blasco was denounced 
to the king for having taken Montalto; thereby 
breaking the truce still existing with the French, and 
for having coined money in contempt of the royal prero*> 
gative. Being summoned to court to answer these grave 
accusations, he obeyed the mandate, and went to Spain; 
but previous to his departure, he pledged himself to 
Don Fadrique (his brother's lieutenant in those parts), 
that so soon as he had refuted the charges that were 
brought against him, he would return again to the de- 
fence of Sicily. 

Meanwhile, our hero, subsequently to the siege of 
Gaeta, had coasted the African shores with his squadrob, 
and taken Tolometa by assault. Despatched to Spain 
by Don James, at the solicitation of his brother, Don 
Alonso, in order that he might protect her marine 
provinces, he sailed back to Sicily immediately upon 
that prince's death, and returned again from thence, 
accompanying the new king, by whom he was ultimately 
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sent to insnre the safety of Uiat island, and cnnse off 
the coast of Calabria. The French commander in this 
province was CKiillermo Stendaido ; who, learnii^ that 
the admiral would anchcnr off CasteDa, placed four 
hundred horsemen in ambush in the neighbourhood, in 
expectation of being able to surprise hhn when he 
landed. But Lauria, who was never off his guard, and 
always prepared to counteract ruse by ruse, landed his 
people in precisely the same order as thou^ they were 
about to meet an enemy : so that, it being now too late 
for Stendardo to decline the combat, he was compelled to 
join battle with his adversary ; when the action whidi 
hence ensued, owing to the limited number of com- 
batants engaged on either side, proved of the most 
sanguinary description. The French general being 
at lengdi wounded, and withdravm with difficulty from 
the fray, victory declared in the admiral's favour ; who, [1292.] 
giving way to the fierce dictates of his nature, im- 
mediately caused Ricardo di Santa Sofia, one of his 
prisoners, to be decapitated, in consequence of the 
latter having, when governor of Cotrone fiir the King of 
Arragon, betrayed his trust by giving up that place to 
the enemy. After this signal act of vengeance, Lauria re- 
embarked his people, and sailed for the Levant ; where, 
coasting the Morea, he entered at night, and sacked the 
town of Malvasia, and, after ravaging the isle of Sdo 
on his return, he once more entered the port of Messina, 
loaded with spoil and booty. 

During these events, the negotiations for peace were 
still carried on between the belligerent princes ; although, 
in such a state of things, it was scarcely possible for 
the King of Arragon to expect this desirable boon, on 
any thing like favourable terms. The close union 
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incessantly subsisting between the courts of France and 
Naples ; the adhesion of the popes to their interests, by 
the direct dominion they affected over Sicily ; the 
interdict placed in the kingdom of Arragon, and the 
investiture given of that state to Charles of Valois ; were 
, circumstances necessarily tending to thwart any arrange- 
ment which should not have for its basis the renunciation 
of the island on the part of Don James ; unless, indeed, 
he should acquire, by the chances of war, such advan- 
tages as would give him the preponderance, and oblige 
his adversaries to consent to a total cession of the island. 
These advantages, however, were hardly to be expected 
from his power, and still less from his character, which 
partook but little of the magnanimity, valour, and 
integrity, of the great Don Pedro his father. In the 
end, therefore, he yielded ; and, making his peace with 
the Church, as well as with the kings of France and 
Naples, he renounced, in his own name, all claim to the 
throne of Sicily, and actually bound himself to frilfil 
his previous offer of expelling, by force of arms, both his 
mother and his brother from the island in the event of 
their proving refractory. He, moreover, contracted an 
alliance with a daughter of the King of Naples ; while by 
a secret convention, the Pope awarded him the islands 
of Sardinia and Corsica as a partial recompense for the 
loss of the more valuable one he had resigned. 

At the rumour of these banefril negotiations, the 
betrayed Sicilians despatched ambassadors to Don James, 
earnestly requesting he would either modify or re- 
scind an agreement so prejudicial to their interests. 
These commissioners were diverted by the king, while 
the treaty was pending ; and when it was irrevocably 
concluded, (at the period of his nuptials at Villabertran, 
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with the Infanta of Naples,) he delivered them hirf 
final answer, formally announcing to them his renuncia- 
tion of the kingdoms of Sicily and Calahria in favour of 
his father-in-law, Don Carlos. The envoys listened to 
this intelligence as though it were their death-warrant ; 
but when they had somewhat recovered from their 
astonishment, it is notorious that one of them, by name 
Cataldo Russo, gave vent to his indignation in the 
presence of the whole court, in the following terms : — 

" How ineffectual will have been the sustaining of 
such mighty warsj the spilling of so much blood, and 
the gaining of so many battles, if, in the end, those very 
defenders we have elected, to whom we have sworn ont 
faith, and for whom we have fought with so much con-* 
stancy, deliver us into the hands of our most cruel 
enemies ! It is not — no, it is not the French, so oft de- 
feated both by sea and land, who now gain Sicily. The 
King of Arragon is he who abandons it ; possessing less 
courage to uphold his good fortune, than his opponents 
possess perseverance and tenacity to retrieve their series 
of adversities. Assured as we had the kingdom of Si- 
cily ; conquered the whole of Calabria, beside the greater 
part of the neighbouring provinces ; victors, in fine, when 
and wherever we fought, — nothing was wanting to us but 
a monarch who should hold us in esteem, and know how 
to appreciate his prosperity. But, imforttmates that we 
are ! In what consideration can we possibly be held by a 
king who confounds all laws both human and divine ; and 
who not only abandons his loyal vassals, but even deli- 
vers up his brother, nay, the very mother who bore him, 
into the power of their enemies ? These will come to our 
homes — ^will see our walls still dyed with the blood of 
their people ; and if they were proud and cruel beforei 
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what horrors will they not inflict upon us, when home 
away at the sight hy vengeance and hy rage ! Say, to 
whom it is you would wish us to surrender ourselves. 
Shall it he to him, who, when Prince of Salerno and a 
prisoner, for your cause, and in your presence, we con- 
demned to die ? Shall we deliver up your kindred and 
your mother to the son of him who in one fell hour 
hereft her sire. King Manfred, hoth of sceptre and of life ? 
But wretchedness and injustice fail not in the end to he 
productive of independence. Believe not. Sire, that the 
people of Sicily are as a flock of sheep to he bartered or 
transferred for lucre or for interest. We sought the 
house of Arragon that it might become our protector ; 
we swore allegiance to it, and with its assistance we 
expelled our tyrants from our hearths, and chastised 
them for their atrocities. If, then, the house of Arragon 
abandon us, it is a necessary result that we also must 
withdraw the oath of allegiance which we took to it ; 
nor shall we be at a loss for a prince who will know 
how to protect us. Hence, from this moment we belong 
not to you, and still less to him to whom you would 
fain assign us. Give, therefore, directions that the 
fortresses and castles still holding out for you shall be 
given up to us ; so that, free and exempt from all further 
vassalage, we may return to the same condition in which 
we were at the period when we received your father, 
Don Pedro, as our king." 

These energetic words, accompanied as they were by 
tears and demonstrations of the most poignant grief, 
excited sympathy in the breasts of all who heard them. 
But the king, who had already formed his resolution, 
admitted the protestation of liberty they had made ; and 
giving them at the same time the orders they solicited. 
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charged them to take especial care of his mother and 
sister ; adding, that he would say nought to them with 
regard to his hrother Don Fadrique, because he, as an 
upright cavalier, would well know what it behoved 
him to do. 

At this period of our history, the pontifical chair was [1295.J 
filled by Boniface YIII., a prelate alike celebrated for 
his ambition, wisdom, and misfortunes. Prior to his 
election to the holy see, he had had some transactions 
with Don Fadrique ; and hence the In&nte, so soon as he 
beheld him pope, sent him an ambassador, as much to 
congratulate him on his elevation, as to propitiate his 
favour. Profiting by this overture, Boni&ce invited 
the Infante to come and see him, accompanied by 
Juan Procida, Roger de Lauria, and other Sicilian 
barons ; for the purpose, as the wily pontiff expressed 
himself, of settling the affairs of the island, and dis- 
cussing the subject of the prince's future advancement. 
This interview, consequently, took place on the Roman 
coast ; but the Pope, perceiving the prince's amiable 
disposition, as well as the high-minded integrity and 
wisdom he manifested in his discourse, began to despair 
of winning him to his ends ; which were no other than 
that Sicily should passively submit to his authority. He 
embraced him ; and, observing that he carried weapons, 
hinted his regret that so young a man should be thus 
attached to arms. Then, turning to Lauria, and con- 
sidering him attentively, " Is this," said he, " that great 
enemy of the Church, and he who hath deprived so many 
of his fellow-creatures of their existence?"* "That 



* ** £b este, el enemigo tan grande de la Iglesia, y el que ha 
quitado la vida 4 tanta muche dumbre de gentes V* 
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very individual am I, holy fether," replied the hardy 
veteran, '* but the blame of such disasters pertaineth less 
to me than to your predecessors, and to yourself."* 
After some little further converse, Boniface took his 
leave of Fadrique, and, exhorting him to accede to 
the peace which had been concocted by his brother, 
offered to espouse him with Catalina, niece of Baldwin, 
the last Latin emperor of Constantinople, and to assist 
him with the forces of France, as well as with his own» 
in effecting the conquest of that empire. Promising 
his Holiness all he wished, the Infant bade him fare- 
well, and set sail again on his return to Sicily. 

It was not without considerable difficulty that the 
Sicilians could at first be brought to give credence to the 
terms of the peace which had been concluded betweexi 
the King of Arragon and their enemies. But when the 
ambassadors, who had been sent by them to the king, 
returned with his declaration, and definite reply, their 
doubt became ripened into certainty ; and hence, imbib- 
ing fi-esh courage from their very despair, they solicited 
the Infante, Don Fadrique, (in a general parliament of the 
kingdom, assembled at Palermo for the purpose,) to take 
upon him the administration of the state. The prince 
having yielded his assent to this proposition, a day was 
appointed for convoking a meeting at Catania, of the 
barons and chief personages of the island, together with 
the syndics and representatives of the different cities; 
in order that each body might tender its oath of allegiance 
to the new monarch. Upon this occasion, Lauria, wh6 
had at first been wavering in his determination how to 

* ** Ese mismo soy, padre santo, mas la culpa de tantas desgra- 
cias es de vuestros predecesores y vuestra." 
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act, on account of the closeness of his relations with 
the King of Arragon, and by his doubts as to the reality 
of that monarch's renunciation ; now becoming assured 
of the fact, and beholding the unanimous consent of the 
Sicilians to the new arrangement, repaired to the con- 
voked parliament; while he it was, who in the great 
church of Catania, and in the presence of the principal 
personages of the realm, proclaimed the Infante King of 
Sicily : proving that such he was entitled to be, both 
by divine interposition, by the substitution which his 
deceased brother Alonso had made in his favour, and, 
lastly, by the unanimous election of the people them- [1296.] 
selves. 

No sooner did the Pope become apprised of this re- 
solution, than he sent nuncios to thwart it ; but they 
were expelled the island without even being vouch- 
safed a hearing. On the other hand, Don James pro- 
mulgated an edict, commanding all the Arragonese and 
Catalonian warriors who were then sojourning in Sicily, 
to return to his banners ; well aware how much he 
should require their services in the war, which he now 
saw must inevitably ensue between his brother and him- 
self. Very few however of these obeyed this mandate ; 
the far greater part of them remaining in Sicily, at the 
solicitation of Don Blasco de Alagon, who, to the morti- 
fication of Don James, had returned thither in confor- 
mity with the pledge he had formerly given to Don 
Fadrique. The argument Don Blasco made use of to per- 
suade them to remain was, that since the kingdom vir- 
tually belonged to the Infante, and the French were the 
common enemies, both of Sicily and Arragon, it could 
not be considered that they were acting wrongly in de- 
fending the former state against the barbarous dominion 
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of its inyaden ; while he moPBarer dedaxed, that he 
was ready to maintain his assertion, with hift swoid, 
before any prince in Christendom. This cavalier was 
one of the most renowned of the age, as mndi far 
his high lineage as for his actions and his Tirtoes. His 
authority had heretofore tended to retain the services of 
numbers of his countrymen; and it may with troth 
be averred, that his presence in Sicily, at this critical 
juncture, was the cause which most oontribated to main- 
tain its independence, in the midst of the storm which 
swept in desolating fury over its surfi^e. 

But the time was now fast approaching when Sidiy 
was to be deprived of her best protector, by the desertion 
of Lauria ; who, notwithstanding he had been appointed 
admiral of the fleet by Don Fadrique, and had accom- 
panied him in his first expedition to Calabria, already 
began to waver in the fidelity he had sworn to him. 
The earliest manifestation of this defection took place 
before Catanzaro, a strong place of Lower Calabria, 
which was then defended by Pedro Russo, one of the 
most esteemed of the Neapolitan nobles. The king 
having taken Squillace, convoked a council of his cap- 
tains to decide upon the expediency of attacking Catan- 
zaro forthwith ; in which debate the admiral gave it as 
his decided opinion, that it would be far more advisable 
for them, in the first instance, to march upon Cotrone 
and other unprotected places ; when, these being secured, 
the after conquest of Catanzaro would become com- 
paratively a matter easy of accomplishment. 

Now it appeared not a little extraordinary, that from 
one so bold and so reckless as De Lauria, should ema- 
nate the most timid proposal ; and hence the cause of his 
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backwardness was tacitly ascribed to the relationship 
he bore to Pedro Russo. Nevertheless, no one present 
dared to contradict him, until the king, who was desirous 
of gaining credit in the enterprize, and reflecting lustre 
on his maiden arms, replied, that if the enemy beheld 
them select the weaker places, in preference to the 
stronger, they would assuredly begin to contemn their 
power ; and, consequently, it behoved them to grapple 
at once with first-rate difliculties, so as by one great 
triumph to ensure a continued series of success. This 
well-timed argument prevailed, and bore away the suf- 
frages of the council, and the army instantly invested 
Catanzaro ; whose commander soon perceiving, from the 
results of the earliest hostile encounters, that tiirther re- 
sistance would be as hopeless, proposed a truce for forty 
days, upon condition to surrender the place at the expira- 
tion of that period, provided he were not succoured in 
the interim. This being agreed to on the part of the be- 
siegers, the whole of the neighbouring towns followed the 
example of Catanzaro, and among the rest was Cotrone ; 
in whose immediate vicinity Don Fadrique pitched his 
tents. It chanced that between the inhabitants of this 
place, and the French who garrisoned it, arose a misun- 
derstanding, which eventually led to an appeal to arms. 
The former now called in the Sicilians to their assistance ; 
while these, utterly regardless of the truce they had but 
just made, repaired to the summons, and entering the 
place, sword in hand, fiercely attacked the French, who 
thereupon retreated to the castle; and believing that 
the whole of the hostile army was close at their heels, 
became so terror-stricken and dismayed, as to lose the 
little courage necessary to defend it against a mere 
handful of assailants. No sooner had the report of this 
disgraceful tumult reached Don Fadrique's ears, than, 
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unanned as he was at the moment, he threw himself on 
his horse, and seizing a mace, flew, accompanied by a 
few attendant knights, in the direction of the castle, to 
restrain and beat back his people, who were already 
busily engaged in the work of plunder and destruction. 
He killed and wounded many of them with his own 
hand ; but the succour, although timely in other respects, 
was still not sufficiently so to save the French from ex- 
periencing considerable injury; which, however, the 
king afterwards endeavoured to make amends for, by 
ordering all that could be found to be given back to the 
rightful owners, himself making good the deficiency ; 
besides restoring to liberty two Frenchmen of those con- 
fined to the drudgery of the oar, in respect of each of 
their countrymen who had fallen in the recent firay. 

This truce had been efiected by Lauria ; and its vio- 
lation, notwithstanding it was purely accidental, still 
appeared to his haughty and irritable temper an abso- 
lute contempt of his authority. Hence, foaming with 
rage and indignation, he sought the monarch's presence ; 
and, renouncing his post of admiral, took his leave of 
him, saying, " He was not more renowned for his ser- 
vices and triumphs, than for his punctilious exactitude 
in adhering to the treaties which he made ; — that it was 
this loyalty of character which rendered him illustrious 
in the eyes of the Italians, the French, the Spaniards, the 
Moors, and the Orientals ; — that the late proceeding was 
an infraction of his faith, which would materially tend 
to tarnish his renown and diminish his authority ; — that 
he consequently requested permission to retire altogether 
from the service ; and that the time would soon arrive 
when his rivals, oppressed by the weight of negotiations 
and the defence of the kingdom, would be obliged to 
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acknowledge the integrity and fidelity with which De 
Lamia had ever served his king." — The latter, waxing 
wrath at his haughty language, as indignantly replied, 
" That forsooth he might go when and wheresoever he 
listed, even though it were to his enemies ; for if his 
services had heen great, not less so, nor less notorious, 
were the rewards which had been heaped upon him ; 
above all, his pride and insolence were still greater; 
nor would he (the king) submit to them for any con- 
sideration in the world." The altercation had doubtless 
not rested here, but for the timely mediation of Conrado 
Lanza, Lauria's brother-in-law, — a personage who, in 
virtue of his rank and services, was possessed of no 
mean authority. At his intercession, therefore, the 
king somewhat modified his ire ; and Lauria, having 
apologized for his violence, was once more reinstated 
in the royal favour. Yet not therefore did his enemies 
relax aught of their intrigues and insinuations. They 
well knew, that the King of Arragon had openly com- 
manded Lauria to deliver up the Castle of Giracchi to 
the monarch Carlos ; and in the event of his non-com- 
pliance, had undisguisedly intimated that he should be 
forthwith proceeded against as a rebellious vassal; 
neither were they ignorant that independently of this 
public requisition, a secret imderstanding subsisted be- 
twixt the admiral and Don James; and hence they 
shrewdly deduced that Lauria's anger was a mere 
subterfiige for abandoning the service of Don Fadrique. 

But, whether it might be that these negotiations 
were not as yet sufiiciently matured, or that Lauria, 
nevertheless, continued to assist the king with a feeling 
of good faith, the certainty is, that, posterior to this 
serious misunderstanding, he commanded the Sicilian 
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armada, which was expedited to the relief of Rocca 
Imperiale, hesieged hy the Count Monforte. Having 
learnt that the siege had heen raised, he coasted the 
shores of Puglia, inflicting, as he went, on the enemies of 
Sicily, all the horrors incipient to the species of war- 
(sxe he was accustomed to pursue in expeditions of 
this nature. He took Lecce, which he plundered ; and 
proceeding hack to Otranto (at that time open and 
defenceless), entered it without opposition : when, per- 
ceiving the advantages of its situation, and the excel- 
lence of its port, he thoroughly repaired its walls, and 
fortified them with hastions. From hence he sailed 
further up the Adriatic to firindisi, whose garrison had 
heen recently reinforced by six himdred of Carlos' 
choicest soldiers, led by a valiant Frenchman, named 
Godfrey de Janvila. 

After disembarking the cavalry he had on board, in 
order to protect his operations on shore, the admiral 
fortified a position, from whence he speedily commenced 
his work of devastation, ravaging the country in all 
directions. On the following day, as he was posted on 
the bridge of Brindisi, covering with his horsemen the 
operations of the pioneers, the latter fell into disorder, 
and Lauria, fearing an ambuscade, left the bridge, with 
the greater part of his troopers, to enable the workmen 
to withdraw from their dangerous position; when, at 
the instant, the enemy made a fiirious attack upon the 
bridge, which was thus, necessarily, left nearly unde- 
fended. As the galleys and entrenched camp of the 
Sicilians (the only places to which they could have 
retired) were both afar off", it was only by valorously 
maintaining their position on the bridge that they had 
any chance of escaping slaughter or captivity. Hence 
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this post, on the retaining of which alike depended the 
salvation of the one party, and the vengeance of the 
other, was disputed by either with an equal degree of 
obstinacy and achamement. Two Sicilian knights, 
having contrived to hold the enemy in check until the 
admiral's arrival, he, leading on his people to the charge, 
with the war cry of "De Lauria," rushed amid the 
foremost on the bridge, and, singling out the French 
conunander, wounded him in the &ce by a blow which, 
at the same time ejecting him from his saddle, laid him 
prostrate on the arena. This accident, added to the 
slaughter occasioned in the enemy's ranks by the 
admiral's formidable cross-bows, decided the fortune of 
the day ; and the French at length abandoned the bridge, 
leaving their adversaries to retire, unmolested, to their 
entrenched position. 

Upon our hero's return to Messina, he found there, 
beside Don Fadrique, two ambassadors from the King 
of Arragon, who had come to request his brother 
to consent to an interview with him, either in the 
isle of Ischia, or Procida. These envoys were also 
bearers of letters to the admiral, in which Don James 
besought him to persuade the King of Sicily to agree 
to the conference. In order the better to discuss 
the expediency of this proceeding, a parliament was 
convoked at Chaza, wherein Lauria delivered himself at 
some length, as to the policy and expediency of acceding 
to the wishes of the King of Arragon, whom, he said, it 
behoved not only Don Fadrique, but also the whole of 
Sicily, to acknowledge as their supreme head. The 
reasons from which the admiral deduced this opinion, 
were these : — 1st. The great power of that monarch ; 
2d. The debility of Sicily ; and 3d. The hope reason-^ 
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ably to be entertained, that, yielding to his brother's 
entreaties, the King of Arragon might be induced to 
forego his purpose of giving up the island to the enemy. 
The direct contrary feeling, however, supported, too, by 
the unanimous consent of the barons and the syndics, 
and dictated by a spirit of highmindedness and valour, 
found a ready echo in the king's courageous bosom, 
and, in the end, prevailed : the parliament ultimately 
decreeing, that the solicited interview should not take 
place ; and that if Don James presumed to come to the 
island in arms, against his brother, the latter should 
also meet him in the like manner, and the sword should 
be the sole arbiter in the quarrel pending between 
them. 

When the court was re-established at Messina, Lauria 
exhibited to Don Fadrique a letter of the Eang of Arra- 
gon, summoning him to his presence, and requested, in 
consequence, his royal permission to be allowed to obey 
the mandate ; offering, at the same time, in the presence 
of Conrado Lanza, to solicit at the hands of that 
monarch whatever might be deemed expedient for his 
service. The king acceded to his wishes, and, moreover, 
granted him the two galleys he solicited, for the purpose 
of visiting the castles he possessed in Calabria, prior 
to his departure for Arragon. Meanwhile, however, his 
rivals, profiting by his temporary absence, used every 
endeavour to injure him in the estimation of Don 
Fadrique ; speciously intimating, that, during his ex- 
pedition to Otranto, as also in the very voyage he was 
now making to visit his castles, he had held, and was 
still holding, treasonable communication with Carlos* 
generals ; while they went so far as to surmise, that his 
great care in thus provisioning his castles obviously 
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betokened how fully it was his intention to go over to 
the enemy at the first favourable opportunity. Hence, 
when the admiral returned to take his leave, before going 
to Spain, and offered to kiss the thus biassed monarch's 
hand, as was customary on such occasions, the favour 
was uncourteously denied him ; and, upon his de- 
manding the cause of such supercilious treatment, Don 
Fadrique's only answer was, that he no longer considered 
as his vassal a man who was in league with his enemies ; 
commanding him, at the same time, to consider himself 
a close prisoner in the palace. At this startling intima- 
tion, the admiral, giving way to the violent ebuUitions 
of temper to which he was naturally so prone, exclaimed, 
« There Hves not the individual who can deprive me of 
my liberty, so long as the King of Arragon is free ; nor 
is this the reward which my loyalty and my services 
have merited !" None of those present were possessed 
of sufficient nerve to lay hands upon him ; but respect- 
ing, on reflection, the royal mandate, he acknowledged 
himself a prisoner, and retired to a distant part of the 
room. Two Sicilian knights, Don Manfred di Clara- 
monte, and Vinchiguerra di Palicci, both of whom 
possessed great influence with the king, then stepped 
forward as his sureties, and conducted him to his own 
residence, from whence he departed in the night, on 
horseback, and made the best of his way to one of the 
castles he possessed in Sicily ; subsequently causing the 
whole of them to be provisioned, and put into a proper 
state of defence. Here he quietly sojourned, neither 
making war, nor seeking a return to favour ; paying also 
the sum in which his sureties had rendered themselves 
responsible ; while, on the other hand, the king, appre- 
hensive of the eventual consequences, forbore to pro- 
ceed any further against him. 

G 3 
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It formed part of the mission of the envoys, sent by 
the King of Arragon to Sicily, to urge the qaeen-mother, 
Dona Constance, as well as the in£mta, Violante, her 
daughter, to return with them to Rome, in order to carry 
into immediate effect the marriage which had been de- 
cided upon between the Infanta and Robert, Duke of 
Calabria, the heir-presumptive to the throne of Naples. 
Don Fadrique having, on his part, acceded to the arrange- 
ment, his mother and sister, accompanied by Juan 
[1294.] Prodda, and Roger de Lauria, took their simultaneous 
leave of Sicily. It was, at once, a truly singular 
coincidence, and a spectacle strikingly illustrative of 
the extraordinary vicissitudes incident to human events, 
that the daughter and grand-daughter of Manfred — ^the 
negotiator who, by his activity and counsels, had 
achieved the freedom of Sicily, and, lastly, the invincible 
naval warrior, who had defended it at the price of so 
much blood, and with such undying glory to himself-^ 
should, at one and the same moment, be taking their de- 
parture from the island, almost in the manner of exiles ; 
and, to crown the anomaly, that, in bidding farewell to 
its shores, it should be for the purpose of seeking an 
asylum amongst the very individuals who had been, 
previously, their most inveterate and bitter enemies ! 

In this separation our hero lost, not only the whole 
of his estates in Sicily, but also the immense treasures 
he had placed, for better security, in the hands of the 
merchants. The king, Don Fadrique, possessed him- 
self of every thing, and also expelled from the various 
castles, Juan and Roger de Lauria, the former the 
nephew, and the latter the son of the admiral, both of 
whom, from these fastnesses, had latterly commenced a 
series of jpredatory warfare in the interior of the island. 
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The post, however, of admiral of Arragon, that of 
vice-admiral of the Church, the valuahle domain of 
Concentayna, and the union of his daughter, Beatrice, 
to Don James de Exerica, cousin-german of the Arra- 
gonese monarch, in some measure consoled him for the 
sacrifices he had been compelled to make in his aban- 
donment of Sicily, and repaid him for his desertion. 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted, that this after- 
period of his career by no means parallels in glory that 
portion of it which had elapsed ; neither admits it of 
denial, that he would have appeared far greater, far 
nobler, in defending Sicily, at the head of the Sicilian 
£)rces, than in directing against it, as he did, the ener- 
gies of its powerftd enemies — stimulated to the task too 
by gifts and emplo3nnents, the whole of them assuredly 
disproportionate to his merit and renown. 

The soul of this new confederacy was the Pope — and, in 
the name of the Church, what is not to be accomplished?* 
Don James proceeded to Rome, where he presided at the 
celebration of his sister's nuptials with the Duke Robert ; 
and after receiving from his Holiness the investiture of tl^e 
kingdom of Sardinia, he returned to Arragon to hasten the 
fitting out of the armament destined for the invasion of 
Sicily. Meanwhile Lauria, at the head of the troops con- 
fided to him by the King of Naples, entered Calabria, with 
the view of gaining, either by force or stratagem, the places 

in that province which still declared for Don Fadrique* 

■ I 

* Quintana is here speaking of the subversive practices of the 
dark ages, and obviously means no disrespect to the Church her- 
self: the above sentence must be understood to imply, that much 
good or much evil will indubitably arise from the right or wrong 
application of her energies. — Translator, 
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It SO happened, that Don Blasco de Alagon, the general 
in Calabria for the King of Sicily, was at this moment £Eur 
distant from his post ; so that the inhabitants of Catan- 
zaro, taking advantage of his absence, dedaied in Carlos' 
favour, and, consequently, reduced the garrison of the 
citadel to the alternative of agreeing to surrender at the 
end of thirty days, provided in the interim their king 
should not send them such succour as would enable 
them to join battle, with the beleaguerers beneath the 
walls of Catanzaro. One day previous to the termina- 
tion of this truce Don Blasco arrived at Squillace, and 
immediately imparted the intelligence to the hostQe 
troops quartered in the fortress, under the command of 
Lauria and the count, Pedro Russo. He had received 
information in the night that reinforcements had been 
sent to the enemy; but concealing this circumstance 
from his soldiers, in order that they might not be dis- 
heartened by it, he arrived with his troop on the evening 
of the very last day of the truce, being deficient of 
several of his companies, which, owing to the rapidity 
of his march, were unavoidably left behind on the road. 
With colours flying, Don Blasco posted himself in 
battle array before the city ; when the admiral, confiding 
in the superiority of his numbers, which was sufficiently 
great, (being seven hundred men at arms, against two 
hundred, and a few veterans,) sallied forth, and com- 
menced the attack with his usual vigour and im- 
petuosity. But the soldiers he now commanded were 
no longer the Catalonians and Arragonese, who had 
been accustomed to consider the mere name of Lauria 
as synonymous to victory ; while, in addition to the 
ground being unfavourable to his manoeuvres, the chief- 
tain opposed to him was one who, like himself, had been 
mured to battle, who comrbanded sturdy warriors, and, 
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above all, who knew not what it was to yield. Great, 
therefore, was the slaughter. Roger, wounded in the 
arm — abandoned by his people — and stretched helpless 
on the ground, near a ditch, was saved only by a soldier, 
who placed him on his horse ; and that same night he 
sought refuge in the castle of Badulato. His wound, 
coupled with his fall, creating a belief that he was dead, 
disheartened the French, and threw them into disorder : 
so that they eventually took to flight, leaving the [1297.] 
victory in the hands of the Spaniards. This was the 
first, as it was the sole disaster experienced by our hero 
during the whole of his military career ; fortune being 
pleased, on this occasion, to divest his brow of the 
laurels which had so long adorned it, in order to entwine 
them round that of his rival, the Arragonese warrior. 

Furious at the reverse, and loudly inveighing before 
Carlos, against the French, for their cowardice, and the 
abandonment in which they had left their general, 
Lauria quitted Italy, and sailed for Arragon, to hasten 
the means of vengeance; which, however, he neither 
accomplished so speedily nor so free from reverses as 
had hitherto been his wont. When the Arragonese 
fleet was in readiness to put to sea, Don James sailed to 
the Italian shores, where he received from the hands of 
the Pope the standard of the Church, and subsequently 
effected a junction with the whole of the Neapolitan 
forces assembled to invade Sicily, and which awaited 
but his arrival to fulfil their ministry. 

This was by £ar the most formidable armament of any 
fitted out in the whole coiurse of these bloody conten- 
tions. The supreme command of it was given to De 
Lauria, and it appeared to be humanly impossible, that 
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the hapless islanders should ever make head against an 
invasion, undertaken on so large a scale. In the mean 
time, Don Fadrique sailed with his squadron to Naples, 
and took his station off the isle of Ischia, with the view 
of attacking the Arragonese detachment prior to its 
union with the French galleys. Whilst sojourning here, 
his hrother, it is said, exhorted him not to trust to 
fortime so fax from his own shores, hut rather to return 
to Sicily ; when Fadrique, profiting by the advice, 
regained the island, and applied himself with much 
dQigence to fortifying the places along the coast. At 
length the combined squadron arrived off the shores of 
Patti, and the army having been disembarked, Patti, 
together with many other towns and castles, partly 
from force, and partly from intelligence with the 
admiral, were won by the King of Arragon. But as 
the winter was now setting in, and the fleet, consequently, 
required shelter, Syracuse was selected as its retreat; and 
hence, sailing round the island, it at last cast anchor in 
that harbour. Syracuse was defended with a degree of 
courage and tenacity that was but little anticipated ; 
and, in the meanwhile, the inhabitants of Patti, having 
returned to the allegiance of Don Fadrique, he besieged 
the castle, which was garrisoned by Don James's soldiers. 
The latter immediately despatched the admiral to its 
relief by land, and Juan de Lauria, his nephew, by sea, 
with twenty chosen galleys, manned by Catalans. The 
admiral, consequently, traversed the island ; but the 
beleaguerers, at the mere rumour of his arrival, pre- 
cipitately raised the siege and decamped ; so that 
Lauria, after throwing in succours to the castle, both of 
men and provisions, returned to his former encampment. 
His nephew, Juan de Lauria, was, however, fated to be 
less fortunate. Having passed the Faro with his galleys, 
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and relieved the towns and fortresses laying along the 
coast of Milazzo, he was met, on his way back to 
Syracuse, by the Messinians, with a fleet of twenty-two 
sail, who, attacking him with great fury, succeeded, 
after a sharp conflict, in capturing seventeen of his 
galleys, — himself remaining amongst the prisoners. A 
process being subsequently instituted against him as 
a traitor, he was condemned to die by the supreme 
coiul of Messina, where he was forthwith decapitated : 
a measure, however, as inhuman as it was perhaps 
impolitic ; and which, appearing to have been adopted 
less as a punishment for its unfortunate victim, than in 
hatred of the admiral, sufficiently announced to the 
latter what would be his own fate in the event of his 
falling into the power of his enemies. 

To his choleric and revengeful disposition, such an 
occurrence must have been irritating in the extreme ; 
and the more so from the gratification of his vengeance 
being temporarily suspended : for the King of Arragon, 
despairing of taking Syracuse — discouraged by the 
daily losses of his army — and, above all, by the dis- 
aster which had befallen his squadron, at length broke 
up his camp, and fled precipitately to Naples, from 
whence he soon afterwards set sail for his own dominions. 
Burning, nevertheless, to retrieve the dishonour of 
his flrst campaign, he returned in the course of the 
following year to Naples, accompanied by Lauria and 
his galleys; enlisted all the towns of Italy in the 
enterprise ; and, as soon as the forces of the two king- 
doms were imited, the whole once more set sail for 
devoted Sicily, On the other hand, his brother, un- 
willing to expose the island to a repetition of the horrors 
of the previous invasion, and confiding in the skill and 
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bravery of his sailors, wliich had been so gloriously made 
manifest by their recent victory over Juan de Lauria, 
left Messina, with his armament, resolved to stake both 
his kingdom and his life upon the issue of a decisive 
battle. The hostile squadrons first came in sight off 
Cape Orlando, near Patti; when, such was the con- 
fidence and pride of the Sicilians, from their having 
been victorious at sea for so long a period, that, in their 
first ardour, they had fain attacked the hostile galleys 
without either order or concert, which, anchored close 
in shore, and lashed firmly together by the admiral's 
directions, presenting an impenetrable bulwark, awaited, 
in this favourable position the expected onset of the 
Sicilians. But their king succeeded in restraining their 
impetuosity ; and as the sun was already down, both 
parties tacitly agreed to await the coming day for 
satiating their rage and vengeance. 

June 4, This was unquestionably the most scandalous and 
horrible engagement, of any which took place in the 
course of these cruel and bloody wars.* The banners, 
the arms, nay, the very language of the combatants were 
the same. The two champions were brothers, armed 
against each other in deadly strife — ^not from crime — not 
from usurpation — neither from any individual interest 
at issue between them — ^but solely to gratify the am- 
bition of a third party ; and for the one to despoil 
the other of that to which his valour, his blood, and the 
acclamations of a whole people had indubitably given 
him a right. There was, indeed, scarcely a warrior of 
those present, who had not already combated in the same 
cause, and in alliance with some of the individuals in 



• Vide Mariana, VoL I. p. 580. 
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whose hearts' hlood he was now about to imbrue his 
weapon : while the insignias of the Church which flut- 
tered proudly in the breeze, too painfidly evinced the 
hideousness of its actual ministry ; — ^inasmuch as in 
lieu of serving as the harbingers of peace and concord — 
they gave to this war, by their hostile intervention, the 
character of sacrilege, and to the coming slaughter the 
semblance of foul and hideous parricism. 

In the course of the night, Lauria withdrew from his 
vessels the whole of the horses and unserviceable indi- 
viduals ; replacing these by the garrison-soldiers procured 
from the places in the immediate vicinity of his present 
position ; and at dawn of the following day he cut his 
lashings, and stood out to sea with fifty-six galleys — 
the Sicilians mustering but forty. The two monarchs 
took their stations, each in the centre of his respective 
fleet, and on board his admiral's vessel : the principal 
commanders for the King of Sicily being Don Blasco de 
Alagon, Hugo de Ampurias, Yinchiguerra di Palicci, and 
Gombal de Entenza, amongst whom he distributed the 
different divisions of his squadron ; while his brother of 
Arragon was assisted on board his galley by his brothers- 
ip-law, the Duke of Calabria, and the Prince of Taranto. 

The contending squadrons fought for some time at a 
respectful distance with long arms, until Gombal de 
Entenza, impatient to distinguish himself, cut his lashings 
and steered into the very midst of the enemy. He was 
as instantly and simultaneously attacked by three French 
galleys, and the battie now became general ; both parties 
fighting at close quarters with an equal degree of fiiry 
till nearly mid-day, during which time the heat was so 
excessive, that many of the hapless soldiers died from 
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mere suffocation, without even receiving a wound. At 
length, the gallant Entenza being slain, his galley sur- 
rendered ; and many others, overpowered by a division 
which Lauria detached to attack them in the rear, were 
constrained to follow its example. 

This last disaster effectually disheartened the Sicilians, 
and completed their discomfiture ; when Don Fadrique, 
perceiving that fortune had immutably decided in his 
brother's favour, and determining not to survive his 
disgrace, gave the signal for Don Blasco de Alagon to 
wear and join him, in order that conjointly they might 
attack the enemy, and die at least with honour. But 
his fatigue and fiuy, combined with the insufferable 
heat of the day, deprived him^of all fiirther exertion, 
and he at length fell on the deck of his vessel in a state 
of complete exhaustion. The nobles who accompanied 
him, now decided that the royal galley should secede 
from the battle, amongst six others, which were also 
about to fly ; upon which Don Blasco, who had con- 
stantly kept his eyes fixed on the movements of the king's 
vessel, as a guide for his own, so soon as he saw it retire 
from the melee, issued orders to his Alferez (ensign), 
Feman Perez de Arbe, to haul down his standard and 
follow in the king's wake. " God forbid," replied the 
valiant ensign, " that for the purpose of flying from 
before an enemy, I should ever strike the colours which 
have been entrusted to my care." And saying this, he 
took the helmet from his brow, and dashed his head 
desperately against the mast of the vessel, from the 
effects of which and his wounds, he died on the fol- 
lowing day. Nor did the Eling of Arragon, on his 
part, fight with a less degree of bravery. Nailed by the 
foot to the deck of his galley by a barb, he endured the 
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excruciating pain it occasioned him, without evincing 
tiiie slightest external sign of being wounded, and con- 
tinued nevertheless to maintain the fight, animating his 
soldiers by his heroic example. This bravery was 
worthy of the victory with which it was crowned ; and 
would have merited it with the greater reason, had not 
that victory been tarnished by the inhuman vengeance 
which Lauria, according to his wont, failed not, in this 
instance, to practise on board the eighteen Sicilian 
galleys that were taken. The greater part of the 
prisoners, principally the Messinian nobles, paid with 
their lives the punishment which had been inflicted on 
Juan de Lauria. They were put to death in a variety 
of ways, more or less cruel ; and whfle even the spec- 
tators of these butcheries, although still labouring under 
the excitement of the combat, were moved to compas- 
sion, Lauria beheld the work of cold-blooded slaughter 
go on with exulting eyes, and in a terrific voice incited 
his minions to their horrid task. Satiated at length with 
the carnage, he gave directions for its cessation; and 
the remaining prisoners were then conducted before the 
king. Among them were some who were bold enough 
to reproach the Spaniards with their fury and inhumanity ; 
their forget^ilness of the favours they had formerly ex- 
perienced in Sicily ; and their ingratitude towards the iden- 
tical mariners, who at San Felieii, and at Rosas, had freed 
Catalonia from the invasion of the French. Don James 
listened indulgently to these accusations ; nor were there 
wanting those among the by-standers who inwardly ad- 
mitted the sense and justice of them, nay, even regretted 
the victory which had been achieved by their own arms. 

In consequence of this disaster, the affairs of Sicily 
wore a very gloomy appearance. Already considering 
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them as desperate, and that to obtain possession of the 
whole island, the Neapolitans had only to make their 
appearance off its shores, the King of Arragon returned 
to his own dominions, thoroughly disgusted both with 
Carlos and the Pope ; — the latter of whom would have 
wished him not to abandon the enterprize until he had 
himself expelled his brother from the throne of Sicily 
He, nevertheless, left the admiral, as well as the prin- 
cipal of the commanders who had accompanied him, to 
cooperate with the Duke of Calabria, in obtaining pos- 
session of Sicily : when these, having sailed to the 
eastern coast of the island, laid siege to Randazzo. 

The resistance which was offered by this place, and 
the alternate success of the contending parties, afforded 
to the world a fresh example of the difficulty incident 
to forcing on a people a yoke unanimously detested; 
whil6 it proved that constancy, valour, and a just abhor- 
rence of tyranny, will ever give to nations, however 
forsaken and dispirited, an energy almost superhuman. 
The Sicilians, abandoned as they were to their own 
resources, completely vanquished at sea, and with two 
hostile armies on their island, — ^nevertheless made head 
against the danger in every direction, and eventually 
rid themselves of its presence. Don Fadrique, upon 
his return to Messina with the few vessels he had been 
able to save from the rout, briefly expounded to the 
people the disaster which had occurred ; when, still 
maintaining his own fortitude in the midst of this vortex 
of adversity, he taught them by his example not to allow 
themselves to be disheartened, but rather to prepare for 
a still more vigorous resistance. 

The Duke of Calabria and the admiral not being able 
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to take Randazzo, proceeded to the Yal di Noto, making 
themselves masters, either by force or otherwise, of 
almost all the castles and strong places; and amongst 
the nmnber were Catania, Noto, Casaro, and Ragusa. 
Already had a legate of the Pope arrived in these parts, 
to readmit the people into the bosom of the Church : 
while Carlos, the more to expedite success, despatched 
another fleet and army under the command of his son, 
the Prince of Taranto, to seize upon the Val di Mazzara, 
the western division of the island. These forces arrived 
at Trapani ; and so soon as Don Fadrique became ap- 
prized of the &ct, he determined to measure himself 
with the prince, and give him instant battle. Fadrique 
was posted with his army betwixt his two adversaries, 
covering the country which they did not occupy, and 
holding the Duke of Calabria in check. Don Blasco 
de Alagon, his principal commander, hazarded an opi- 
nion, that it was not expedient the king should risk his 
person in this new enterprize : — ^himself undertaking, 
in all the innate confidence of his prowess and success, 
to march forthwith against the prince, and vanquish him. 

But Don Fadrique, alike worthy, by his unparalleled 
constancy and courage, of the high station to which he 
had been raised, disdained to follow this prudent counsel, 
and resolved once more to commit his life and kingdom 
to the chances of a pitched battle. He set out, there- 
fore, in search of the prince ; who, confiding in the good 
fortune which had hitherto attended his cause, hesitated 
not to accept the battle that was offered him by the 
Sicilians. For some time the result was doubtful, — the 
tide of battle even running counter to Don Fadrique ; 
so much so, that it is said one of the barons, who rode 
beside him, earnestly conjured him to fly the field. '* I 
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depart ? " exclaimed the indignant king ; " No, no ! — I 
have this day risked my life for the justice of my 
cause. Let traitors, and those who fain would imi-^ 
tate them, seek their safety in flight; but as to me, 
I go to conquer or to die." Saying this, he ordered 
the cavalier who bore his standard to unfurl it to the 
uttermost ; and placing himself at the head of those by 
whom he was more immediately surrounded, he charged 
into the thickest of the fray. He was wounded both in 
the face and in the arm ; but victory in the end decided 
in his favour, — owing no less to the skilful manner in 
which Don Blasco had posted the army, than to the 
valour and dexterity of the terrible Almogavares^ (old 
garrison soldiers.) The Prince of Taranto was himself 
taken prisoner ; when the king ordered him to be con- 
fined in the castle of Cefalu, in custody of Martin 
Perez de Oros, the cavalier to whom he had surrendered 
in the battle. 

Lauria, from his previous knowledge of the con- 
summate prudence and activity of Dons Fadrique and 
Blasco, had anticipated this disaster ; and the advice he 
had delivered in the council, held by the Duke of Cala- 
bria, when he learnt the arrival of his brother at the Val 
di Mazzara, was, that the two armies should immediately 
march forward, so as to completely hem in the King 
of Sicily, and then coalesce to concert their plan of 
operations. This advice was acted upon when it was 
too late; so that the duke's army, upon learning the 
rout and imprisonment of the prince, retraced its steps 
dispiritedly to Catania. 

Elate with this success, and with the victory achieved 
by Don Blasco, near Gagliano, in an encounter with the 
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French, commanded by the Count de Brena, who was 
also taken prisoner; the Sicilians fitted out twenty- 
seven galleys, and adding thereto five Genoese ones, this 
combined force sailed in search of De Lauria, who was 
gone with the Neapolitan fleet to Naples, for the pur- 
pose of procuring reinforcements for the Ihike of Cala- 
bria. The admiral of these galleys was Conrado di 
Oria, a Genoese; much esteemed by Don Fadrique, 
and one of the best seamen of his time. But who 
could venture to encounter Roger de Lauria at sea, 
without incurring the imputation of presumptuous ? The 
Genoese durst not even join battle ; while the Sicilians, 
thus left to themselves, inferior besides to their adver- 
saries in numbers, and still more so in strength and 
dexterity, were miserably vanquished, and, together with 
nearly the whole of their vessels, taken. — The capitana 
galley, on board of which was Oria, offered a resistance 
as worthy of the name and reputation of that valiant 
cavalier as deserving of a better fate. Begirt on all 
sides — forlorn and hopeless — this gallant vessel still 
for a long time struggled with its destiny; while the 
Genoese cross-bows who were on board, hurled whole- 
sale slaughter into the enemy's ranks. Finding that 
she would not surrender, and that it was impossible to 
board her, Roger at length gave directions for sinking 
her ; but this also being found equally difficult of exe- 
cution, he determined to destroy her with a fire-ship. 
Then, and then only, did Oria surrender, and deliver up 
the royal standard to the admiral. This engagement 
took place off the island of Ponza ; and Roger, in con- 
formity with his inhuman custom, tarnished all the glory 
he had therein acquired, by the wanton cruelties he 
practised on the Genoese bowmen of the admiral's gal- 
ley ; actually causing their eyes to be scooped firom their 
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heads, and their hands to he severed at the wrist, in re- 
venge for the losses they had caused him to sustain. 
As a pleasing contrast to this — we will hope, for the 
honour of our nature, unparalleled — act of revolting 
harharity, an example of the greatest generosity and 
high-mindedness was shortly afterwards exhibited by 
Oria and Don Fadrique. 

The former was treated in his imprisonment with the 
utmost severity, and was even menanced with death un- 
less he consented to deliver up the Castle of Francavilla 
possessed by him in Sicily. To this proposition he as 
steadily refused to accede ; alleging that the castle be- 
longed alone to the king, Don Fadrique ; but the latter 
learning what had passed, and having the much greater 
regard for the person of this gallant cavalier, immedi- 
[1300.] ately ordered the castle to be surrendered, notwith- 
standing the importance of its situation. 

This was De Lauria*s last battle, as it was also his 
latest signal victory. Weary of the task of vanquish- 
ing, and borne down with triumphs, he sought an mter- 
view with Don Blasco de Alagon, in order that they 
might conjointly take measures for promoting a peace 
between their respective princes. This inclination to 
peace may appear somewhat strange, in a man of so 
stem a character as the admiral : but it is possible that 
he at length began to despair of effecting the subjuga- 
tion of SicDy, and to fear perhaps that fortune might in 
the end desert him. Be they, however, what they may, 
the motives by which he was actuated on this occa- 
sion, neither he nor Don Blasco were the authors of the 
peace, which two years afterwards was concluded be- 
tween Carlos and Don Fadrique. The French had laid 
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siege to Messina, and yet, notwithstanding the extremities 
to which they had reduced the place, they were compelled 
to raise it ; for the hunger and misery experienced by 
the besieged had already begun to be retaliated on 
themselves. A truce was then effected by the media- 
tion of the Duchess of Calabria, sister to Don Fadrique ; 
but no peace having resulted from it, the French re- 
solved to make a final effort towards effecting the entire 
subjugation of the island. Hence, the Count d'Anjou, 
brother of the French king, came over with a powerfiil 
fleet and army, and the affairs of Sicily were at this 
moment in so desperate a condition, that resistance ap- 
peared to be altogether hopeless. The valiant Don Blasco 
had died of illness at Messina, during the preceding siege ; 
such of the people as still held out for Don Fadrique 
were in the most deplorable condition — devoid alike of 
commerce and resources ; while the far greater part of 
the island was in the enemy's possession : — the invinci- 
ble spirit of the king alone remaining undaunted, and 
rising superior to every difficulty. The Count d'Anjou, 
having effected his landing, gained possession of a few 
places ; but in consequence of the vigorous resistance 
he met with before Sciacca, which was defended by a 
valiant cavalier, who obstinately refused to surrender it, 
he experienced a loss of forty-three days, which more 
than counterbalanced his successes. 

During this delay, the plague broke out in his camp, 
and carried off considerable numbers both of men and 
horses ; when Don Fadrique, profiting by the circum- 
stance, drew near to the French lines with the intention 
of attacking them. The Count, however, being neither 
desirous of trusting to the chances of an engagement 
under such disadvantageous circumstances, and against 

H 
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such fearful odds, nor yet of abandoning in disgrace a 
siege he had undertaken, considered that, in such an 
emergency, the most expedient measure would be to 
induce the two rival princes to come to terms of mutual 
accommodation. Peace was therefore in the end con- 
cluded between them : — Don Fadrique remaining in 
possession of the kingdom of Sicily, — renouncing all 
claim to Calabria, — and espousing Leonora, Carlos' 
daughter. 

Such was the issue of this celebrated contest ; a con- 
test which had lasted for a period of twenty years ; and 
during which Roger de Lauria was the principal, as he 
was the most glorious, performer. In the treaties that 
were made, he does not however appear to be noticed 
in the manner in which he would seemingly deserve; 
nor is there any specific recompense or indemnity asr 
signed him in return for the vast estates he lost in Sicily, 
or for the essential services he rendered to the kings of 
Naples and Arragon during the latter years of the war. 
Still it was but a natural result it should be so ; inas- 
much as the King of Naples lost Sicily, despite his 
greatest triumphs ; and despite them also, he left Don 
Fadrique as he found him, — king of that island. Upon 
the conclusion of the peace, Lauria retired into Spain, 
and died at Valencia, on the 16th of February, 1304. 
His remains were interred in the monastery of Santas 
Cruces, of the order of San Bernardo, in Catalonia, 
beneath the sepulchre of the king, Don Pedro III., 
whose greatest friend he had been. It was here that he 
requested to be buried, in the will which he made at 
Lerida, in 1291, in the event of his dying in either of 
the states of Arragon, Catalonia, Valencia, or Majorca. 
His epitaph, although somewhat defaced by time, runs 
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thus, when translated from the Catalan in which it is 
inscribed : " Aqui yace el noble Roger de Lauria, Almi- 
rante de los reynos de Aragon, y de Sicilia por el Senor 
Rey de Aragon, y pas6 de esta vida en el ano de la 
encamacion de nuestro Senor Jesucristo mil trescientos 
y quatro, d diez y seis de las kalendas de Febrero."* 

The unaffected modesty of this inscription contri- 
butes still further to enhance De Lauria's glory ; whilst 
it effectually puts to the blush such as, having been 
insignificant during life, seek to deceive posterity by 
the pompous epitaphs which they cause to be placed 
upon their mausoleums. No naval or military warrior, 
either before or since, has surpassed our hero in warlike 
acquirements, in glory, or in fortune.-f* He was rather 
small of stature, but was endowed with great personal 
strength ; and the gravity and steadiness of his disposi- 
tion announced, even from his earliest youth, the dignity 
and power it would one day be his lot to enjoy. Upon 
great occasions, and in the jousts and tournaments of 
the times, none could compete with him in magnificence ; 
still less resist his prowess and dexterity. It is, however, 
to be lamented, that to these brilliant qualities should have 
been united the ferocious barbarity by which they were tar- 
nished. His tiger-heart was never known to pardon or 
forgive ; while, by thus cruelly abusing his superiority 
with regard to the vanquished and his prisoners, he 
rendered himself unworthy of the victories he achieved. 

* " Here lyeth the noble Roger de Lauria, admiral of the 
kingdoms of Arragon and Sicily for the Sefior King of Arragon ; 
and he passed from this life in the year of the incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, one thousand three hundred and four, on the 
sixteenth of the calends of February." 

f Probably not in ferocity — let our own annals refute the 
rest— TVaiw/o/or. 
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PRINCE OF VIANA. 



Thb horror of those scenes of crime and bloodshed in 
which the personages hitherto portrayed have been 
represented as taking part, becomes somewhat qualified 
by the imagination, in virtue of the admiration elicited 
by the individual actions of the performers, and the 
resplendent lustre pertaining to their glory and their 
fortunes. The like enormities, although ushered in with 
crimes of a still deeper dye, are now about to be re- 
enacted, with the additional affliction, to the sensitive 
reader, of beholding talents of the highest order piteously 
perverted — the sacred bonds of consanguinity rent 
asunder, in a manner as unnatural as revolting — the 
virtuous, in fine, persecuted, and ultimately sacrificed — 
the vicious and unjust in every way triumphant; and 
hence, in transcribing the life of the unfortunate Prince 
of Viana, the pen departs insensibly from the usual 
track of historical indifference, and the style of the 
biographer becomes tinted with all the colouring afforded 
it by the predominant feelings of grief and indignation. 
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The unhappy subject of this memoir came into the 
world at Peiiafiel, a town of Spain, eastward of Valla- 
dolid, on the 29th of May, 1421, and was the offspring 
of Don Juan, Infante of Arragon, and Dona Blanche, 
the daughter and sole heiress of Charles III., King of 
Navarre, sumamed, for the excellence of his character, 
" the Noble." At this season of our narrative, Castile 
was in a blaze of civil war, kindled by the frenetic ambi- 
tion of the nobles, who, perceiving the weakness and utter 
incapacity of Juan II., sought by fermenting the discord 
to get the administration of the state into their own 
hands ; and in these dissensions the Infante of Arragon 
took a distinguished r61e, although for the present his 
policy induced him to lean to the cause which was 
apparently the most just — that of the court. Arragon, 
too, was groaning under the incipient calamities of the 
war waged by Don Alonso in support of his demand of 
the kingdom of Naples ; while, lastly, France was torn 
to pieces by her intestine broils, and the incessant inva- 
sions of the English. The little state of Navarre was 
alone in the enjoyment of happiness and profound 
repose ; accruing to her solely from the prudent measures 
of her king, and the assiduity with which he had ever 
cultivated the friendship of the surrounding powers, with 
none of whom had he as yet come into hostile collision. 

In conformity with the stipulations of the marriage 
contract between Dona Blanche and Don Juan, that 
the Infante Carlos (our hero) should be brought up in 
Navarre, he was transported thither by his mother whilst 
very young, and placed under the care and tutelage of 
his grandsire. He was then, in fact, only twelve months 
old ; but the king, who centered in him all the hope of 
his succession and the happiness of his kingdom, resolved 
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to instal him at once as his heir ; and hence he erected 
the little state of Viana into a principality, in order that 
it might ever after serve as the title and patrimony of the 
first-bom of the kings of Navarre. This measure met 
the entire concurrence of the general Cortes of the king- 
dom, held at Olitte, upon the occasion of their meeting [1422.] 
to swear in the infant boy next immediate successor to 
the throne after his mother, Dona Blanche. 

But a gift, by far more precious than even the princi- 
pality, was the very excellent education he received ; 
which, although it could not be completed during the 
life-time of the old king, was nevertheless continued on 
precisely the same judicious principle by his virtuous 
mother, the now queen. Nought, indeed, was wanting 
to attain the end so earnestly to be desired : — manly 
exercises ; sound precepts ; studies of a nature to enrich 
his understanding, and mould his heart to virtue ; and, 
above all, the pleasing spectacle of a tranquil kingdom, 
flourishing beneath the genial influence of a wise and 
moderate administration. 

The benefit accruing from this unceasing watchfulness 
during the youthfiil prince's progress, was not less great 
than manifest, as his conduct and productions will amply 
testify ; but whatever the hopes which the people might 
have deduced — and very reasonably — ^from so auspicious 
a beginning, they were doomed to be painfully and 
speedily destroyed in the ulterior whirlwind of his 
disasters. 

He was still in his non-age at the period of his 
grandfather's decease, but prior to that of his mother, [1442.] 
he had completed his twenty-first year. She formally 
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nominated him her successor, in virtue of the right she 
in herself possessed, and of the stipulations of her mar- 
riage- contract with Don Juan ; but she besought him to 
6btain the benediction and assent of his &ther, previous 
to assuming the regal dignity. During Dona Blanche's 
absence in Castile (where she in fact died), the prince 
had acted in the capacity of governor of the kingdom ; 
and he subsequently continued to exercise the functions 
thereto pertaining, with the full approbation of his 
father. The prince's despatches at this epoch, indeed, 
testify that he acted in strict unison with his mother's 
dying wishes, inasmuch as in them he simply styled 
himself ** Prince of Yiana, and Lieutenant for his 
Father;" particulars which, although they may, perhaps, 
appear of trivial import in the page of history, are 
nevertheless indispensable to establish the sanctity of 
the prince's cause in the divisions which afterwards 
ensued, since they tend very forcibly to prove, that his 
moderation and modesty were at all times commensurate 
with his right. Besides the Prince of Viana, Dona 
Blanche left two daughters, one of whom, bearing her 
own name, was married to Don Henrique, Prince of 
Asturias ; and the other, named Dona Leonora, to 
Gaston, Count de Foix. 

Don Juan, the father of all these princes, had been 
abstracted during the whole period of his wedlock, in 
taking an active part in the civil wars of Castile, at 
which court he sought to rule alone ; and this he was, 
in the first instance, enabled to do, so long as he sided 
with the king against his own brother, Don Henrique. 
But when he subsequently favoured and courted the 
friendship of Don Alvaro de Luna, a man who yielded 
to none of his time, either in valour, subtilty, or pride, 
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the King of Navarre then gathered no other fruit from 
his seditious efforts, than that of rendering himself uni- 
versally ahhorred. The Castilians complained that he 
went not to rule in his own dominions ; while the 
Navarrois were indignant at having to contribute to 
enterprises which were neither of any moment or 
utility to themselves. At the time of his wife's de- 
cease, the civil war, raging in Castile, had somewhat 
abated of its virulence, and Don Juan and his party 
had achieved the momentary triumph of removing the 
constable, Don Alvaro de Luna, from the court. By 
way of greater security, they had all agreed to establish 
themselves in equal favour with the king, — a most 
absurd convention, contrary in every way to what each 
of them desired, and impossible of execution, by reason 
of the weakness and instability of Juan II., who was 
utterly incapable of maintaining his sentiments in 
any prudent equilibrium. The King of Navarre now 
discovered, that the Admiral of Castile, Don Fadrique 
Henriquez, was making great progress in the king's 
confidence, and, ambitious-like, this state of things be- 
came irksome to him, from his apprehension lest Don 
Alvaro should return to power, or that the admiral should 
be elevated with him ; and although the latter was one 
of his own party, he already began to treat him as a de- 
graded courtier, and reputed him a delinquent, simply 
because he had wound himself into the monarch's good 
opinion. The Count de Castro, his friend and great confi- 
dant, finding him displeased and brooding over these dark 
sentiments, after manifesting to him the injustice of his 
suspicions against the admiral (who, on the contrary, had 
at all times proved faithftil to him), said to him, in order 
to calm his irritation, that if he wished to be entirely 
assured on this head, it was in his power to tighten the 
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bonds by wbicb be was abready united to tbe admiral ; 
and, since Dona Blancbe was now no more, and Dona 
Juana Henriquez, Don Fadrique*s daughter, possessed 
every necessary qualification for an exalted station, he 
would do well to ask ber in marriage of her £sUiher, 
and thus render the bonds of friendship and alliance 
indissoluble. 

This advice was no sooner proffered than it was acted 
upon ; and a king of Navarre, lieutenant also for his 
brother of tbe kingdom of Arragon, to which he was 
himself heir, after performing at the Castilian court the 
base rdle of an intriguing courtier, at length sought the 
hand of the daughter of a private individual in support 
of his petty schemes and groveUing ambition. 

Tbe marriage was effected, but neither the admiral 
nor Don Juan derived from it the benefits they had 
anticipated ; for Don Alvaro de Luna having returned 
to power, and being moreover joined by the greater part 
of the grandees, the Infantes of Arragon were com- 
pletely defeated at the battle of Olmedo, — Don Henrique 
dying shortly afterwards of the wounds he had there 
received ; and the King of Navarre, forced to take to 
flight, losing at the same moment all his territories and 
authority' in Castile. 

In the mean time, the Prince of Viana ruled in 
Navarre, which continued to enjoy the happiness re- 
sulting from the wise and moderate measures established 
by Charles the Noble. At one period, it is true, the 
sparks of the war which was raging in CastUe, were 
rekindled in this little state, but they were as imme- 
diately extinguished ; and, even in the year 1451, when 
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the King of Castile and his son, Don Henrique, entered 
Navarre in great force, and besieged the town of Estella, 
the prince, whose forces were inadequate to cope with 
the Castilians, after proceeding confidently and unarmed 
to their camp, spoke with so much effect to both father 
and son, manifesting to them the injustice of their pro- 
ceedings during the close union which subsisted between 
the two countries, as to induce them to raise the siege 
and return to their own dominions. It has been ad- 
vanced, that this ready compliance involved an object 
far more politic and profound ; and that Don Alvaro 
de Luna, desirous of being freed from the continual 
attacks which were making on his power by the King 
of Navarre, sought to give him occupation in his own 
states, to prevent him interfering with those of others ; 
and that he effected a close union between the Princes 
of Castile and the Prince of Viana, either by inspiring 
the latter with mistrusts of his father, or by strengthen- 
ing such as he might already entertain against him. 

. The results which followed, certainly give to this hy- 
pothesis a strong colouring of plausibility. The King 
of Navarre was very ill-beloved by its people : they were 
the parties called upon to sustain the greater part of 
the expenses incurred by the incessant enterprises of 
his turbulent genius ; they experienced the threats and 
also the execution of Castilian vengeance ; and they 
considered that they owed nothing to a king who sacri- 
ficed their property and their quietude to his own pecu- 
liar interests in Castile. They were besides grieved, 
that he had not yet, in conformity with the former treaty 
made between the king and queen and the people, sur- 
rendered the royal power and authority into the hands 
of his son ; so competent as he, in every way, was to 
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exercise them, both by age, by merit, and by right; 
finally, they had taken it in ill part that he should have 
married the daughter of the admiral, without giving any 
intimation of his union, either to his son, or to the peo- 
ple ; and they openly maintained that they owed neither 
respect nor consideration to a foreign king, who pos- 
sessed not the slightest regard for the welfare of their 
coimtry. 

[1452.] These glimmerings of discontent assumed the force of 
a volcano, upon the arrival of his wife at Navarre, in- 
vested with the title of joint-governor of the kingdom 
with the prince. " In pursuance of what right," said 
they, " doth he send a foreign woman to rule over us, 
and do such an injury to his son, who hath governed us 
for so many years with such consummate prudence and 
ability ? "* The proceedings of the queen, who, in lieu 
of conciliating the affections of the people, by the affa- 
bility and mildness pertaining to her sex, affected an 
arrogance and sovereignty — at all times odious, but 
doubly so to discontented minds — eventually put an 
end to their patience and fanned the flame of sedition. 
It happened that there were, and had long been, two 
hostile factions in Navarre, — the Agramonte and the 
Beamonte, — which sprung originally from mutual jea- 
lousies of the royal favour. All the authority and 
watchfulness of Doiia Blanche during the period of her 
government, had proved inadequate to extinguish their 
feuds ; and now, upon the signal of the division likely to 
ensue between the father and the son, they broke forth 



* " Con que derecho nos envia una muger extraiia 4 que nos 
mande, y hace esta injuria & su hijo, que ha gobernado tantos afios 
con tal prudencia y acierto ?" 
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with greater violence than ever. Carlos* tutor, and 
indeed his chief counsellor in the government, had been 
Don Juan de Beamonte, Grand Prior of Navarre, and 
brother of Don Louis, Count de Lerin, the constable, 
who was married to a natural daughter of Charles the 
Noble. These were the chiefs of the Beamonte party ; 
while that of Agramonte owned for its leader, the mar- 
shal of the kingdom, Don Pedro de Navarre, Seiior of 
Agramonte. The former of these factions declared for 
the prince, but the latter, ^or the sake of being opposed 
to it, espoused the cause of the king. In proof of 
this motive, it is said that, shortly previous to the break- 
ing out of hostilities, the prince, going one day to the 
chase, was met by Don Pedro de Navarre and his friend 
Pedro de Peralta, who thus addressed him : " Let your 
Highness know that we acknowledge you for our king 
and senor, as is meet we should, and as we are bound 
to do ; and none on this head should think otherwise ; 
but, if it be that the constable and his brother are to 
rule over and persecute us ; know, Seiior, that i^ be- 
hoveth us to resist with the greatest integrity we are 
able ; for our intention is not to be wanting in aught 
towards your Highness, but solely to defend ourselves 
against our enemies, who wish to destroy us."* To this 
the prince replied: ** I do not understand that the con- 
stable and his brother endeavour to do you the injury 
you surmise : think nought thereof, since God will find a 



• " Sepa V. A. que os conocemos por nuestro rey y seiior, 
como es razon y somos obligados, y nadie en esto debe pensar otra 
cosa ; pero si ha de ser para que el condestable y su hermano nos 
roanden y persigan; sabed, sefior, que nos hemos de defender 
con la mayor honradez que pudi^remos ; porque nuestra intencion 
no es de faltar 4 V. A., sino defendernos de nuestros eneniigos, que 
DOS quieren deshacer." 
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remedy for all, and will so ordain that my father and 
myself shall know you are the faithful servants it 
becometh you to be."* 

At length the struggle between the father and the 
son commenced; the former seeking to maintain his 
sovereign authority in Navarre as before — the latter to 
enter upon the exercise of his right, agreeably to the 
treaty which had been formerly executed. It is not 
necessary here to point out which of the two competitors 
had reason on his side ; but it would certainly have 
been much more prudent in the prince, had he not sup- 
ported his cause by an appeal to arms; because this 
proceeding carried with it the evil appearance of irreve- 
rence, as well as the inconvenience and scandal of a civil 
war. The kings of Castile and Arragon might have be- 
come authorized and powerful mediators in adjusting the 
existing differences, and the prince had probably thereby 
obtained the authority to which he aspired, without 
having recourse to the extreme measure of raising his 
hand against his father. Their forces were beside far 
from equal ; for although the soundest part of Navarre 
was in favour of the prince, still almost the whole of the 
fortresses, and even the state of Viana itself, held out for 
the king ; who, upon the death of his first wife, Dona 
Blanche, and more especially since his second marriage, 
had taken the precaution of entrusting the castles and 
alcaldias, to none but his most trustworthy servants. If 
to these be added the advantages accruing to him in the 



• " Yo no entiendo que el condestable y su liermano os procu- 
ren tanto mal como decis : no penseis en eso, que Dios dard 
remedio d todo, y proveerA que mi padre y yo conozcamos que sois 
tan fieles servidores como debeis." 
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struggle, from his great activity, artifice, and the ex- 
perience he had already acquired in warlike pursuits, 
during the disturbances in Castile, it will be obvious that 
the party, the most just, was by no means the strongest, 
nor would in all probability be the most successful. 

The king refused to ratify the arrangements which 
his son had entered into with Castile ; and Carlos, 
owing either to his being weary of exercising a subal- 
tern authority, when he was entitled to the sovereignty, 
or that he was urged by the Beamonte party, at length 
gave the signal for war ; and assisted by the Castilians, 
after taking Olitte, Tafalla, Aivar, and Pampeluna, 
marched with his allies to besiege Estella, where the queen 
his step-mother was sojourning. Alarmed at her peril, 
the king, aided by his Arragonese forces, and counting 
upou being joined by those which had been prepared for 
him by the Agramonte faction, flew to her relief; but, 
finding he was not sufiiciently strong to deliver battle, 
he returned to Arragon to raise fresh forces, leaving 
directions with his ^ commanders to keep their adver- 
saries in play during his absence. " Don Carlos,*^ says 
Mariana, *' was deceived by his own good, noble ^ and meek 
disposition J*** He thought that the departure of the 
king for Arragon was for a much longer period ; he 
detested war ; and perhaps did not wish to render him- 
.self odious to the Navarrois by keeping the Castilian 
troops any longer in the country. Hence these, induced 
by his persuasions, raised the siege, and retired upon 
Burgos at the very moment when the king, (at no time 
more active,) having collected with incredible despatch the 



* *^ Hizole dano k Don Carlos su buena, senzilla, y mansa con- 
dicion." — Marianaf\o\, H. p. .268. 
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lemainiiig forces he possessed in Arragon, had returned 
to Navarre, and was marching npon Aivar with the inten- 
tion of retaking it. 

The prince hastened to its succour, and encamped 
within sight of his £&ther, who was desirous of delivering 
instant battle, in order to prevent the further increase of 
the adverse army, to which fresh forces were incessantly 
arriving. Both parties had already placed their troops 
in line of battle, when some pious ecclesiastics, alive to 
the abomination of such a contest, on this occasion per- 
formed the duty pertaining to the ministry ; and by 
force of supplications, threats, and admonitions, suc- 
ceeded in abating the asperity of the combatants. The 
prince gladly listened to the composition, and proposed 
to the king an agreement couched in the following 
terms : — That he should reinstate in his favour both him 
and his companions ; that his principality of Viana, with 
its fortresses, should be given up to him, and to those of 
his party such towns and places as their adversaries had 
usurped ; that he (the prince) should be left in the fiill 
enjoyment of his liberty, and in that of disposing of his 
household as best beseemed him ; that he should be in- 
vested with the government of the kingdom as before, 
during his father's absences ; that the latter should sanction 
the negotiations which had been entered into with Castile ; 
and that time should be allowed him for advising its 
king of this new arrangement. These were assuredly 
not the propositions of a rebel ; for in them was reserved 
to the father all the sovereign authority for which he 
contended. The king assented to some, rejected or 
modified others ; and in the end, the prince, from a love of 
peace, yielded to every thing, and declared that since his 
fatlier consented to restore hini to his favour, he and his 
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whole party would also return to their allegiance. The 
agreement was first signed by himself, and afterwards by 
the king ; a solemn oath was mutually subscribed to ; and 
yet in a few hours from that oath being taken, the two ar- 
mies were engaged in fierce and deadly strife ! The cause 
of this sudden and disgraceful transition remains to the 
present hour unfathomed ; although there is much plau- 
sibility in the opinion of De Aleson, who conjectures that, 
in the enmity existing between the two factions, it is 
most probable some latent spark was struck, which kin- 
dled into a blaze, altogether beyond the power of either 
chieftain to extinguish For a long time the advantage 
was decidedly on the prince's side. His vanguard encoun- 
tered that of the king with so much fury, that, notwith- 
standing it was composed of his choicest battalions, it was 
compelled to yield. But in its ranks was posted Rod- 
dgo de Rebolledo, head chamberlain to Don Juan, a man 
of extraordinary courage, and already renowned on various 
occasions. This cavalier still maintained the fight ; and, 
by his example, the fugitives regaining their lost valour 
returned to the charge. The Andalusian horsemen who 
bad hastened to the prince's succour, fled from their 
encounter ; while he, perceiving that the victory was 
about to be wrested from his grasp, redoubling in cou- 
rage and audacity, attacked with his immediate followers 
the battalion in which his father was posted. Already 
was the latter hotly pursued, and in danger of falling into 
the prince's power, when his natural son, Don Alonso de 
Arragon, arrived to the rescue, and taking in flank, with 
thirty lances, the soldiers of the Beamonte party, who 
were beginning to consider the day their own, he 
broke them ; and thereby gave the royalists the oppor- 
tunity of completing their discomfiture and securing 
the victory. The unfortunate Carlos, now compelled to 
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surrender, would only do so to his brother, Don Alonso> 
Oct23, to whom he accordingly delivered his sword and gaunt- 
1452. jg^^ which the other received dismounted, and on bended 

knee. 

His irritated father refused to see him; and his 
apprehensions consequently became excited to that 
degree, that he was fearful of poison being given to 
him in his food; so that neither in the camp nor in 
the castle of Tafalla where he was immured would 
he partake of the slightest nourishment, unless it was 
previously tasted by his brother. With so much seve- 
rity on one part, and suspicion on the other, the ani- 
mosities of both were momentarily increased, and all 
measures of adjustment appeared now to be impractica- 
ble. It was the fate of this ferocious age to be doomed 
to witness the frightful spectacle of parricidal wars. The 
Prince of Castile was forcibly striving to deprive his 
father of the government ; Charles, King of France, was 
at open strife with his son, — he who afterwards became 
Louis XL ; and Navarre had seen the battle of Aivar 
delivered within her narrow circuit. 

The victory thus gained, the king proceeded to 
Saragossa, whither he was called to preside over the 
Cortes of Arragon, which were then about to be 
assembled. At this meeting it was decreed, that forty 
of the deputies, who were then present, should be 
selected to cooperate in expediting the many and 
weighty matters which urgently required adjustment, — 
a very annoying resolution to Don Juan, for he well 
knew the opposition his ambitious projects would not 
fail to meet with on the part of this commission. There 
was in £act no subject of greater moment to be discussed 
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than the discords of Navarre, and the imprisonment of 
Don Carlos, whose followers, so far from hecoming 
disheartened at what had occurred, seemed on the con- 
trary to derive fresh energies from their indignation ; 
and, being assisted by the Prince of Asturias, they kin- 
dled the flame of civil war more fiercely than before ; 
possessed themselves of various places, and even threat- 
ened the frontiers of Arragon. The like being done 
by the King of Castile, the forty deputies seriously 
betook themselves to settling the affairs of Navarre, in 
order to arrest the conflagration which they saw with 
alarm was rapidly extending to their own homes. To 
these political considerations was also added the na- 
tural commiseration excited by the rigorous proceed- 
ings of the king towards the captive prince. From the 
castle of Tafalla, he was conveyed to that of Mallen, 
and from Mallen to that of Monroy ; although, move 
him where he would, the suspicious rancour of his 
father still refused to consider him in a place of surety. 
Even the most moderate individuals now became dis- 
pleased, and murmured at beholding the hereditary 
Prince of Navarre, heir-presumptive to the kingdom of 
Arragon, and a youth, moreover, so promising, from his 
virtues and talents, conducted from prison to prison like 
a vile and convicted criminal. 

The first demonstration of their disgust and resolu- 
tion, exhibited by the forty deputies, was in their making 
the troops they had collected to protect the frontiers, 
swear they would not assist the king in his opposi- 
tion to his son : " If you, as King of Navarre," said 
they to him, " and Lieutenant of Arragon, maintain two 
wars, we, on our part, are desirous of maintaining but 
one ; and, of a truth, that of Castile is quite sufficient 
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for us."* Learning afterwards that all the forces of the 
latter kingdom were concentrated to enter Navarre and 
favour the Beamonte faction, they drew up the articles 
of an agreement, in which it was stipulated, that the 
prince should be restored to liberty, and his estate of 
Viana given up to him ; while he, on his part, should 
surrender to the king both Pampeluna and Olitte, 
which still held out for him ; that the revenues of the 
kingdom should be divided equally between both ; that 
all their unsettled differences should be left to the 
arbitration of the King of Arragon, who was then in 
Italy; and, in addition to all this, that the son should 
act as he best pleased with regard to his household ; 
and that the partizans of each faction should ask a 
mutual pardon. 

This convention was signed by the prince ; but the 
king, although he signed it, added to it limitations 
which were by no means palatable to his son, — such as, 
that he should not go, without his permission, to see his 
uncle, the King of Arragon ; and that his household 
should be composed of partisans of the two factions, 
Don Juan shrewdly concluded, that, to obtain his liberty, 
the prince would subscribe to almost any conditions, 
however hard they might be ; but he was in error, for 
Carlos, secure of the armament that was preparing for 
him in Castile, sought to better his terms, even at the 
price of some delay. In this manner the time frittered 
by without any thing definite being concluded ; while 
Arragon beheld her frontiers menaced ; her absent 



* '♦ si vos, como Rey de Navarra, y Lugarteniente de Aragon, 
teneis dos guerras, nosotros no queremos tener mas que una, y nos 
basta la de CastiJla.*' 
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king affording her no assistance ; and her deputies 
scarce knowing how to act to save the country from the 
impending peril. Theyi however, despatched ambassa- 
dors to Pampeluna, to treat of peace, when the citizens 
replied, that their arms were not wielded for the injury 
of Arragon, but merely in defence of the prince, whose 
freedom and administration they desired. Nay, the 
Navarrois did even more than this ; they sent envoys 
to the Cortes of Arragon to confirm the above answer, 
and to return them thanks for their good offices in the 
prince's favour ; giving at the same time directions that, 
in the places along the line of frontier, peace should 
be proclaimed between the two nations. 

In fine, the citizens of Pampeluna, finding that no- 
thing was concluded with regard to the prince, ap- 
pointed a deputation of three distinguished individuals, 
in order that, profiting by the intervention of the Cortes 
of Arragon, it might petition the king. The latter, 
being thus unable any longer to resist the united 
entreaties of the two kingdoms, and the overwhelming 
force of circumstances, at length liberated his son from 
the fortress of Monroy, and carried him to Saragossa, 
where he delivered him up in the hall of the Cortes, on 
the 2 5 th of January, 1453. But the liberty our hero thu s 
acquired was far from being absolute : he was still to be 
imprisoned within the walls of Saragossa, and two of the 
forty deputies were to have the charge of his person. 
Thirty days were allowed him in which to conclude the 
treaty; but this period being found insufficient to 
dispose of many points which arose in the course of 
the debates, it became twice necessary to prolong it : — 
the king, on the one hand, striving throughout to press 
the rigour of the convention ; and the prince, on the 
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other, reusing to accede to aught that was not strictly and 
manifestly just. In the end, however, he regained his 
liberty, by leaving in his father's power, as hostages for 
his fulfilment of the treaty, the Constable of Navarre, 
and his two sons, the Dons Louis and Carlos of Bea- 
monte, together with some other devoted cavaliers, 
who generously sacrificed their own liberty for the gra- 
tification of witnessing the enlargement of a prince they 
almost idolized. * 

But not therefore was the war in Arragon at an end. 
The Prince of Asturias, Don Henrique, who mortally de- 
tested the king, Don Juan, his father-in-law, refused to 
enter into any terms of arrangement with him, and 
continued armed on the Castilian frontier, sending at 
the same time reinforcements to the Beamonte faction. 

At this period also he did the princess his wife the 
injury to repudiate her, and send her back to her &ther ; 
pretending that, from some hidden witchcraft, she bore 
him no children. Now, admitting the truth of this 
allegation, the witchcraft was no other than that of the 
prince having ruined his constitution by the illicit free- 
dom to which he had given himself up in his youth. 
Hence, the unhappy Blanche was expelled from a bed 
which she honoured, in order that her place might after- 
wards be unworthily occupied by that Juana of Portugal, 
whose imprudent conduct became the cause of all the 
disasters which befell Henrique IV. She remained for 
some time in Arragon, and subsequently went to Pam- 
peluna with the prince her brother, to whom she was 
most sincerely attached ; and for this reason she became 
included in the hatred which her father bore to Don 
Carlos, The spirit of discord still continued to rage in 
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Navarre with the same fury as before, with the exception 
only of the brief space of time that was occupied in 
adjusting some points of the negotiations which still 
remained open. In these, were employed as mediators, 
Ferrer Lanuza, justice of Arragon, despatched by the 
King of Navarre to his brother of Castile, to settle 
their existing differences, and the Queen of Arragon, 
whom her husband, Alonso V., justly afflicted by the 
evils which devastated Spain, had sent expressly from 
Italy to endeavour to bring them to a close. Peace 
was in the end concluded with Henry IV., who had suc- 
ceeded to the throne upon the death of his father, 
which took place in the course of this season ; but the 
troubles of Navarre still continued unadjusted. All 
pacific measures were obstructed by the rancour of the 
two Actions : and all that could be accomplished was that 
these should enter into a truce for twelve months, which, 
although not very religiously observed by either, still in [1455.] 
some measure prevented the fiirther shedding of blood. 

At the conclusion of the term of this forced suspen-* 
sion of hostilities, they were resumed with even greater 
acrimony than before. The king was wrathful, because 
the fortresses which, agreeably to the contract entered 
into when the prince obtained his liberty, were to be 
placed in the possession of the Arragonese, had not yet 
been delivered up ; and he threatened to put to death 
the hostages he held ; while the prince retaliated, by 
menacing to do the same with regard to some prisoners 
who fell into his power in the towns which had declared 
in his favour, and among these was that of Monreal. 
On this occasion, it must be admitted, there was excess 
on the part of Don Carlos ; for he had failed in execu- 
ting the conditions he had himself subscribed to, and his 
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adherents had guaranteed. But he, as well as his 
followers, well knew the king's disposition ; who, in 
the whole course of the negotiations with the Queen 
of Arragon, had shewn himself stem and inflexible, 
pertinaciously revising to abate an iota of his rigour, 
or of the absolute nullity to which he wished to re- 
duce his son. At this period, his blind fury carried 
him the length of forming an alliance with his son- 
in-law, the Count de Foix, whereby the latter bound 
himself to succour the king to the utmost of his 
power, and to enter Navarre to chastise the rebels; 
while the king, on his part, was to disherit his two 
children, Carlos and Blanche, substituting as his own 
immediate successors, the Count and Countess de 
Foix. Thus did this insensate dispose of a heritage 
which was not his own, and give away a right which he 
did not possess ; nor was this all — for, adding barbarity 
to injustice, he actually pledged himself never to admit 
his two children to a reconciliation, or to pardon them, 
even though they should be willing to return to his 
obedience ! 

Already had the count penetrated into Navarre at the 
head of his troops, and, united to the royalists, scattered 
dismay among the prince's partisans, whose numbers 
were wholly insufficient to resist him. Valtierra, Ca- 
dreita, and Melida, were besieged and taken ; Ra^, 
famous for its fortress, razed ; and Aivar, (which had 
been retaken by Carlos,) again compelled to surrender to 
his mother-in-law, who, in person, invested and assaulted 
it. Hence this little kingdom, which in the happy days 
of Charles the Noble and Blanche, had been so peace- 
ful and so flourishing, was now the ensanguined theatre 
of robbery, desolation, and murder, — ^the incipient and 
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bitter fruit of civil war, whose secret springs are neither 
interest nor glory, but solely rancour and revenge. The 
count being urgent for the formal disheriting of the prince 
and princess, Don Juan, in consequence, caused a process 
to be instituted against them for contumacy and rebellion. 
But, on the other hand, the King of Arragon, irritated 
at the entrance of the French into Spain, and ill-satisfied 
with the rigorous proceedings of his brother, sent to him to 
request he would place in his hands the settlement of the 
dispute he was engaged in with his son, in the same manner 
as he had done before ; intimating, that if he refused 
compliance, he would deprive him of the administration 
of the kingdom of Arragon ; and would, moreover, 
assist with his forces the cause and just pretensions of 
the prince his nephew. The King of Navarre, alarmed 
at his brother's menaces, immediately suspended the 
process he had instituted against his children ; while 
Don Carlos, not finding himself strong enough to cope 
at once with his father and his brother-in-law, who it 
was besides expected would be assisted by the King of 
France ; and not being able to rely with confidence 
upon any succour from the King of Castile, deemed it 
expedient to go and place himself at once at the dispo- 
sal of the conqueror of Naples, the pacificator of Italy 
— ^who, from his deeds, his personal merit, and the mag- 
nificence of his court, was then the greatest monarch in 
Europe. Leaving, therefore, the government of that [1457.] 
portion of Navarre which obeyed his authority to the 
care of Don Juan de Beamonte, he set out through 
France on his road to Italy. 

From Poitiers, he sent forward one of his secretaries 
to explain minutely to the king the events which had 
recently occurred, in order that he himself might meet 

i2 
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with a favourable reception upon his arrival.' In the let- 
ter which he delivered to the messenger as his credential, 
he told his uncle, that he had sent to his father two or 
three times, supplicating him to treat him as a son, and 
to take compassion upon the poor kingdom of Navarre, 
which had served him so faithfully in former times ; 
but that when the differences were upon the point of 
being settled, the Count and Countess de Foix had 
always thrown fresh obstacles in the way, " Those 
(in his own words) who it was to be hoped would 
have been propitious to the said concord, have obstructed 
it, and have increased to such a degree the discords 
between us, that I despair of their being adjusted, if 
God's mercy, and your authority and edict, with what 
influence it has over us, extinguish not the flame." 

Nor was this the only evil committed by the count 
and countess ; they had also sought to injure him with 
the King of France, Charles VII., by accusing him of 
having favoured the English at Bayonne, where his 
partisans chanced to be when it was taken by the 
French. They thought by this means to enlist the 
French monarch in their cause ; and they incited him by 
holding out that, if he made alliance with them and the 
king their father, he might enter Spain by Guipuzcoa, 
and thus occupy the forces of the King of Castile, who, 
confederated with the prince, was preparing to render 
powerful assistance to his party. Carlos, who as Senor 
of Navarre, and Duke of Nemours, possessed various 
relations with the French court, took the road to Paris, 
where he was received by the king with all honour and 
kindness; and whilst here, he had an opportunity 
of refuting the calumnies which had been raised 
against him by his kindred, and eventually succeeded 
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in dissuading His Majesty from a rupture with Castile. 
Having rendered this service to his country, he prepared 
to set out on his journey to Naples, whither the king, 
his uncle, had already invited him. It was his firm 
intention, provided the latter did not assist him, to go 
into exile, in order that his father might experience no 
further uneasiness, and that he himself might he spared 
a recurrence of the horrors of civil war. 

In all the towns through which he passed, he received 
the honours and applauses elicited hy admiration of his 
virtues and talents, as well as by interest for his suf- 
ferings. The Pope, Calixtus III. (a Spaniard), in parti- 
cular, entertained him with distinction at Rome ; but 
being solicited by him to mediate in his affairs, he was 
afraid to do so, and the prince then set out for Naples 
by the Via Appia. 

Here he was received by the King of Arragon with 
every demonstration of kindness and regard. It is 
true, he severely reprehended the resistance Carlos had 
made against his father by force of arms ; telling him 
that, notwithstanding justice and reason were clearly on 
his side, he should nevertheless obey and submit to him 
who begat him ; and dissemble his anger, however great 
and just ; by doing which, he added, he would have com- 
plied with the laws both of God and man. To this the 
prince replied, that his vassals and trusty friends had 
been discontented with the government of his father 
ever since the death of his mother, Doiia Blanche. That 
all men were desirous that the kingdom to which he was 
entitled, should be delivered up to him in conformity 
with the treaties which had been made ; and which by 
virtue of his condition and his age he was well qualified 
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to govern. He confessed that he had evinced a disposi- 
tion to comply with their wishes in this respect ; biit 
that matters would never have gone to the extremes 
they had, had not the admiral's daughter arrived 
to govern with so much offence to himself and to his 
kingdom ; that consequently both he and his vassals 
had taken it as a great affi-ont, and as a stain upon his 
reputation, which was not to be dissembled. He con- 
cluded by saying : ** Point out, Senor, the way in which 
I can give you satisfaction ; I intreat only you will 
remember that all men commit errors, create, and 
have faults ; this man sinneth in one way, that in 
another. Peradventure can the aged say they have not 
done things in the hey-day of their youth which their 
sires have not reprehended ? Let then my father con- 
sider that I am young, and that time was, when he 
himself was young also."* 

With the exception of the above admonition, he 
experienced at the hands of this monarch nought save 
favour and indulgence. It is, moreover, certain, that 
even had not the bonds of the close relationship which 
subsisted between them, and the quality of heir-pre- 
sumptive to the thrones of Arragon and Navarre, with 
which Don Carlos was invested, proved sufficient media- 
tors in his behalf; the love of letters and learned 
pursuits which he manifested, and which had already 
procured him celebrity, would have sufficed alone to 



♦ " Cortad, Sefior, por donde os diere contento : soloruego que 
OS acordeis que todos los hombres cometemos yerros : hacemos y 
tenemos faltas, este peca en una cosa, aquel en otra. Por ventura 
los viejos no cometisteis en la mocedad cosas que podian repre- 
liender vuestros padres ? Piense pues mi padre que yo soy mozo, 
y que €1 mismo lo fue tambien en algun tiempo." 
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give him authority and consideration in the eyes of 
Alphonso V. The passion of this king for civilization 
and knowledge is known to all ; and, in this respect, 
his nephew must necessarily have stood far higher in 
his estimation than his brother ; whose sole pursuits 
had ever been, as they still were, intrigue, turmoil, and 
devastation. He treated him precisely as his son ; dis- 
chai^ed all the debts he had contracted on the road ; ^- 
nished him amply with the means of providing for his 
present wants ; while both himself and son daily gave him 
fresh and substantial proofs of their regard, in the shape 
of presents of jewels, horses, and other gifts — striving, 
indeed, to outvie each other in the kindness with which 
they treated him, 

Carlos communicated these particulars to his &ithftil 
city of Pampeluna, in all the exhilaration experienced 
by an unfortunate, upon beholding for the first time 
the radiant smiles of fortune. — " Soon," said he, " God 
being willing, there will go forth such persons on the 
part of the said noble king, our uncle, as will settle 

these matters, in the way to be desired and 

they who revel in our spoils will have the least cause 
for rejoicing,"* 

No sooner was it known in Spain that Carlos had 
experienced so gracious a reception at the court of 
Naples, than his father changed his tone, and began to 
invest him in the despatches, with the title of " Ilustre 



* ** Presto, placiendo 4 Dios, ir4n tales personas de la parte del 
dicho sefior rey, nuestro tio, que reglardn estos fechos en la forma 

que cumple E non danzardn raas k este son los que con 

nuestros daiios se festejan." 
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Principe, y niuy caro y muy amado Hijo," (Illustrious 
Prince, and very dear and very beloved Son) ; whereas 
he had hitherto contented himself with drily styling 
him — ** Principe Don Carlos." But the Count and 
Countess de Foix, who already possessed in imagination 
the heritage of Navarre, intrigued so successfully with 
this rancorous king, that he at length had recourse to 
[1457.] the scandalous proceeding of assembling at Estella a 
cortes of his own faction, wherein he formally disherited 
his two children, Don Carlos and Dona Blanche ; passing 
the succession to his third child, the Countess de Foix, 
and from her to her husband. 

Such an act, if we consider its legality, was virtually 
null and of no effect ; although it might in some mea- 
sure disconcert the opposing party, inasmuch as it would 
tend to deceive the unsophisticated, dismay the weak- 
hearted, and determine the as yet undecided. But the 
prince's faction, with Don Juan de Beamonte at its head, 
did not allow itself to be discouraged even at this pro- 
ceeding: on the contrary, opposing to it a measure, 
doubtless far more just, although, under existing cir- 
cumstances, replete with temerity, it convoked a cortes 
at Pampeluna from those of its own party, who 
there proclaimed and elected Don Carlos king, with 
the usual legal solemnities, on the 17th of March in 
the same year ; giving him the regal title, from that 
time forward, in all the documents which emanated from 
the governor and council. 

The indignation of Don Juan, upon learning what had 
occurred, surpassed all bounds ; he designated, as disre- 
spectful and outrageous, that which he had himself pro- 
voked by his own unjust and barbarous proceeding ; and, 
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imputing this bold and spontaneous measure to instruc- 
tions which his son had left behind him, his fury towards 
him was increased in a tenfold degree. In this disposi- 
tion he was found by Rodrigo Vidal, who had been sent 
by his brother to effect an arrangement ; but, it may 
easily be presumed, that this was by no means a fitting 
moment wherein to obtain a favourable result to the 
object of his mission. 

Meanwhile, the report of his election had reached the 
ears 6f the prince himself; and he could not have 
afforded a greater proof of his own want of participation 
in what had been done by his party than he did, by 
instantly communicating to the governor, coimcil, and 
deputation of Pampeluna, the regret he experienced 
in consequence of their resolution, and his solemn dis- 
approbation of the act that was imputed to him. Nay, 
the very letter which he wrote on the occasion is still 
extant, and its context is a satisfactory refutation of the 
calumny which historians, in concert with injustice, have 
subsequently raised against him. This letter bears date 
the 29th of April, 1457 ; and it will not be unseasonable 
to extract in this place a few of his expressions, which 
will sufficiently manifest the sincerity by which he was 
then actuated. 

" By letters of Arragonese people, we have learnt the 
news of a very great measure said to have been taken 
by you, to which we can neither consent nor give faith ; 
because it is so distinct and remote from all faculty and 
reason. They write, that ye have elected us for king, 
with all the forms and solemnities pertaining to the 
kings of Navarre; the which has placed us in such 
trouble and uneasiness that we cannot describe. We 

1 3 
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wonder at your intention, and know not what your mo- 
tive can be ; nor less so, at your want of providence and 
circumspection, in having so little regarded the conse- 
quences of this great and scandalous proceeding 

Ye could in fact have done nothing which should have 
been more distressing to us, nor more calculated to 
decry our opinion, estimation, and reputation in the 
world. Ye have trampled under foot, our cause, as 
well as honesty and reason ; for the defending our 
patrimony, our person, and our state was honourable, 
and lawful to us ; but the obscuring or diminishing the 
paternal honour is not upheld by the laws ; and this act 
alone gives foundation and reason to our rebels; and 
you have thereby given them an apology for fighting. 
From us personally you have removed all hope and 
means of peace ; and have exposed us to great indigna- 
tion and resentment on the part of the king and Senor our 
uncle; in whom only, after God, rested our reliance 
and consolation. Ye have placed in peril the lives of 
our constable, and those who have been left as hostages 
for us ; and finally, ye have provoked against us and 
against yourselves all those who were formerly in our 
favour. 

" Forasmuch, therefore, we cannot acquiesce in your 
wrong determination, which if it were possible for us 
now to rescind, as well as the said public notice 
and manifestation in which it is now extant, would be 
far more grateful and laudable to us than to gain a 

kingdom Desist, therefore, as well as make 

desist from entitling and calling us king, all those of our 
party who are our obedient and faithful servants. In- 
cluded are ye all and ye know that the royal 

power and property of things consisteth not in the 
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vocality, which is but the token or mere sign ; for other- 
wise, if yoluntary intitnlation might aigne npon the thii^ 
of the world, all would he common and not c^ private 
individuals. Hence, it were but right that while oar 
lord and &ther stiU continueth our king, he should be 
so entitled 

'* It may be, that cause was given you to act as ye 
have done, by some proceedings instituted against us, 

which might well have been avoided This 

we do not feel or estimate, more than it should be felt 

and estimated Shortly we riiaU send to you 

persons of our household, with the ambassadors about to 
go from the sovereign king, our uncle, more fully in- 
structed as to what is necessary to be done. But we 
wished the more you should know, with the greatest 
speed we were able, how painful to us is the above- 
mentioned resolution, in order that, if you seek to 
please and to serve us, you will not proceed further 
in it." 

Nor was this the only demonstration made by the 
prince towards levelling the road to peace. He wrote 
also to his cousin, the King of Castile, to restore such 
places and castles as had been given up to him by the 
Beamonte faction, in security for the alliance and 
succour they solicited of him at the period of the 
Conde de Foix*s hostile preparations. These de- 
monstrations, however, made in the love of peace, did 
not, it is true, prevent the prince on other occasions 
from boldly maintaining his rights whenever he per- 
ceived that the abandonment of them would be pro- 
ductive of inconvenience. Hence, upon the demise of 
the Bishop of Pampeluna, he presented to His Holiness, 
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as a candidate for that dignity, Don Carlos de Bea- 
nionte, brother of the constable and the governor ; but 
the Pope, at his father's solicitation, conferred the vacant 
bishopric upon Don Martin de Amatriain, Dean of 
Tudela, who was then at Rome. The prince, however, 
being well aware that it was his .father's intention to 
place in Pampeluna a bishop of his own party, earnestly 
besought the Pope to rescind his nomination ; while ;he 
turned a deaf ear to the offers which were made to him 
from Rome by thQ bishop-elect ; so that in the end, his 
Holiness, persuaded by his representations, and shrewdly 
concluding that he would not be so. firm unless he were 
supported by the king, his uncle, ultimately conferred 
the disputed bishopric upon the celebrated Cardinal 
Besarion. 

All these occurrences tended fearfiilly to augment the 
resentment of the King of Navarre, while the efforts of 
the prince to conciliate him proved wholly unavailing. 
Rodrigo Vidal, after having exhausted all the means 
of adjustment which were afforded by his instructions, 
proposed a suspension of arms between the two par- 
ties. To this the Beamonte party would have readily 
assented, but the haughty king, presuming on his 
power, refused his acquiescence. Vidal then con- 
ceiving that his mission extended to making peace 
upon any terms, bethought him of others which were 
more advantageous to the king's party. He proposed 
them to the governor, Beamonte, who simply inquired 
if such articles had been made with the assent of the 
Arragonese monarch. To this Vidal was compelled to 
answer in the negative ; when the generous Navarrois 
exclaimed, "I hold no order from the prince but to 
obey that which is decreed by the King of Arragon ; 
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and since these conditions are different from those which 
he desireth, hoth I and my party will expose ourselves 
to any risk to ohey him, rather than hold peace at the 
price of such infamous terms."* 

At this crisis, the kings of Arragon and Castile met, j^^v 
for the purpose of negotiating a peace betwixt them- 1457. 
selves, — the court of Navarre coming to Corella, and 
that of Castile to Alfaro ; at which latter place arrived 
also the governor, Beamonte, and proposed that all 
the strong-holds possessed by either party should be 
given up in sequestration to the King of Arragon, to be 
held by his arms and governors until he should have 
delivered the sentence which should set the point at 
rest. As little, however, did Don Juan enter into this 
arrangement; for he entertained great hopes of being 
able to gain the King of Castile, Henry IV., to his cause, 
as much by his own endeavours as by those which his 
wife. Dona Juana, was employing with the queen. These, 
two princesses gave mutual entertainments, and in the 
memorials of the time may be seen a record of the 
astonishment excited amongst the prince's representa- 
tives by the luxury, riches, and extravagance displayed 
by the Castilian dames. Accustomed as they had been 
to the modest attire of the late queen, Dona Blanche, 
and the Princess Anne of Cleves, the prince's consort, 
they could not but be astounded at the vagaries of the 
ladies who accompanied the Queen of Castile. " This 
fair one sports a cap ; that, her simple hair ; a third puts 



« C( 



' Yo no tengo 6rden del principe, sino para obedecer lo que el 
Rey de Aragon ordene ; y pues esos partidos son diversos de los 
que 61 quiere, yo y todos mis parciales nos expondremos d todo 
riesgo por obedecerle, antes que tener paz y sosiego tan infame*" 
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on a hat ; a fourth is decked in silken bands ; a fifth, in 
a Moorish veil ; a sixth d la Biscayenne ; and a seventh 
in a handkerchief; nay, there are amongst them some 
who carry daggers ; some, knives ; some, a girdle for a 
cross-bow; and some swords, and even lances, and 
dards, and Castilian cloaks : in short, Senor, I never 
before beheld such a strange medley of equipments. '*• 
Thus wrote to the prince his procurador patrimonial, 
Martin Irurita, adding at the end of his letter, ** I 
know of no other news from hence, Senor, with which 
to entertain you, unless it be, that the state of Vascos 
hath, for the last eight days, acknowledged your autho- 
rity, with all the mountainous districts, if not Gorriti ; 
and that your people are strengthening themselves as 
they can ; but, by Heavens, Senor, they are few and 
poor, and will not be able to hold out long." 

It was not therefore very extraordinary, that the king, 
Don Juan, proud of his superiority, should refuse 
to enter into any arrangement which did not tend to 
completely humiliate his son. To the hopes he derived 
from his negotiations with the King of Castile, were 
added to this end the insidious suggestions of the 
Countess de Foix, who was also present at this meeting 
of crowned heads, and who sought to throw every 
obstacle in the way of an adjustment which might 
frustrate her own and husband's avaricious views with 



* " La una trae bonet, la otra carmagnola, la otra en cabellos, 
la otra con sombrero, la otra con troz de seda, la otra con un 
almayzar, la otra k la Vizcaina, la otra con un pauuelo : h de 
ellas hay que traen dagas, de ellas cuchillos victorianos, de ellas 
cinto para armar ballesta, de ellas espadas, y aun lanzas y dardos, 
y capas castellanas, quanto, Senor, yo nunca vi tantos trages de 
habillamientos." 
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tegaid to the succession of Navarre. She was at this 
period confined by illness, so that she was unable to vie 
in ostentation with the two rival queens ; which gave 
occasion for Rodrigo Yidal, in writing to the prince, to 
observe, and somewhat justly, ''It is said, Seiior, that 
your sister, the Countess de Foix, is in danger of 
losing an eye. By my troth, Seiior, let not this give 
you either grief or uneasiness, for one who plotteth the 
ruin of such a brother, right well deserveth to lose an 
eye, even though it were the right one. She is now 
pursuing her schemes at a swinging rate, and to-day is 
to enter Tudela.'* ♦ 

Thus every thing conspired in Spain towards effecting 
the ruin of the unhappy Don Carlos : his party was 
disheartened ; that of his father became every day more 
powerRil in Navarre; his brothers added fuel to the 
flame ; and his allies left him to his fate. The Arra- 
gonese monarch, however, now began to consider his 
authority as compromised in compeUing his brother to 
obedience ; and he therefore despatched fresh ambassa- 
dors to acquaint him with his resolve, that he should 
abandon to his decision the negotiations respecting 
Navarre. Notwithstanding the extreme repugnance 
which Don Juan had hitherto manifested to comply with 
this requisition, for the reason that it would nullify his 
arrangements with the Count and Countess de Foix, he 
was eventually, much to his disappointment, compelled 



* '* Dicese, Seuor, que la Condesa de Fox, vuestra hermana, 
estd cerca de perder un ojo. A la mi fe, Seiior, no tengais dolor 6 
penar, car quien entiende en la perdicion de un tal hcrmano, bien 
merece perder un ojo, aun el derecho. Ella vicne sentiendo estos 
fechos & mas que de paso, e hoy debe entrar en Tudela." 
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to yield ; and accordingly he signed a convention at 
Saragossa, in the year 1457) placing all his differences 
with his son in the hands of the king, his brother. In 
virtue of this arrangement, the civil war in Navaire 
was extinguished; the prisoners were mutually set at 
liberty; and, at the commencement of the following 
year, Don Juan revoked the process he had instituted 
against the prince and princess, his children, with the 
reserve, however, that if his brother did not give judg- 
ment in the stipulated time, he should be at fiill liberty to 
resume it ; a reserve invented solely by rancour and bad 
faith, in order that a pretext might never be wanting to 
persecute them. 

But the hopes which the Prince of Viana had begun 
to conceive from this negotiation, were painfully 
frustrated by the death of the King of Arragon, which 
[1458.] took place at Naples, in the June of the following year. 
Conqueror of a kingdom which he succeeded in rendering 
happy by the prudence of his government ; pacificator 
of Italy — who was indebted to him for her repose; 
magnificent in his court, the most civilized and refined 
in Europe ; the protector and enthusiastic votary of 
science ; a paternal monarch, good fiiend, and amiable 
individual, — he united all suffrages — conciliated all affec- 
tions ; and at his death the grief of his different people 
was deep and universal. Both Spain and Italy lost, at 
a very critical period, a moderator, who restrained by 
his character and authority the wild ambition of the 
various factions by which it was the fate of those countries 
to be torn asunder. But no one lost more by his un- 
timely death than did the Prince of Viana : his disputes 
were about to be adjusted, and in consideration of the 
affection entertained for him by the king, his uncle, it 
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was but fair for him to presume that the decree would 
have been much to his satisfaction. The authority and 
power of the judge-arbiter would have insured the sta-*- 
bility of the party who should have been established ; and 
would have put an end at length to those scandalous 
proceedings, which neither did honour to the prince's 
character, nor to his moderation — ^which were unfavoured 
of fortune, and which could not terminate otherwise 
than in the destruction of himself and of his unhappy 
kingdom. But now, how, without a charge of sheer 
insanity, plant himself in opposition to the power of the 
king, his father, sovereign, as he became by his brother's 
death, of all the states of Arragon ? Or, what reliance 
place in the protection of his cousin, the hereditary 
Prince of Naples, whose power and influence were so 
very much inferior ? 

If the prince had really been so ambitious a man as 
some would fain represent him, the death of Alphonso 
afforded him a fine opportunity for its display, when the 
greater part of the Neapolitan nobles offered to proclaim 
him as their king — not being willing to own allegiance 
to Don Ferdinand, the conqueror's natural son. It is 
said, that Carlos lent a ready ear to these proposals ; 
and that not foreseeing the probability of their favourable 
termination, he promptly embarked, and directed his 
course to Sicily. But the truth is, nought soever occurred 
to interrupt the good harmony subsisting betwixt his 
cousin and himself ; the former punctually paying him, 
during his lifetime, the annual sum of twelve thousand 
ducats, which the deceased monarch had bequeathed 
him in his will. The same love and reverence of the 
people which he bad acquired at Naples, by his modera- 
tion, meekness, learning, and prudence, attended him in 
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Sicily, where he also won the good- will and affection df 
an ; while his father, who well knew the attractive 
charm he possessed, upon learning the acclamations and 
affection of the Sicilians, would then have consented to 
concede to him Navarre and his independence, in order to 
withdraw him from the island. And in the meanwhile, 
truly what was it our hero did to give birth to such odious 
suspicions ? Declare in a cortes of the kingdom that it 
was his intention to return to the obedience and service 
of his father ; — decline the reiterated instances that were 
made to him to crown him King of Sicily; — punish 
three individuals who reused to do homage to him in 
the name of the king ; and turn a deaf ear to the impor- 
tunities of the Neapolitan barons, who, for the second 
time, tempted him with the crown of that kingdom!! 
Occupied, moreover, in perusing the excellent library of 
the Benedictine monks of San Placido of Messina ; in 
composing works, both in prose and verse ; and in cor- 
responding with the most erudite and accomplished men 
of his time ; he aspired only to repose from so many 
toils and agitations, and to return to the bosom and the 
friendship of his father. 

To this end he probed the king's present disposi- 
tion by means of the ambassadors he sent to him to 
explain his conduct, and bring about a reconciliation. 
The king being content that he should come to Spain, 
he sailed from Sicily in a vessel prepared for the occa- 
sion, touched at Sardinia, where he was received with 
the same acclamations and respect, and finally arrived 
[1459.] at Majorca, when he took up his quarters in the royal 
palace, the castle of the city having been previously 
delivered up to him. The same, however, was not done 
with that of Belver, according to his father's offer ; and this 
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secession gave him to understand that the indulgence and 
friendship he held out to him were at best uncertain and to 
b^ suspected. He at length wrote him a letter, which is 
copied by all the annalists, and the substance of which 
is, that he was ready to submit to his father's obedience ; 
to give up to him all that held out for him in Navarre ; 
to beg of him with earnestness the liberty and pardon 
of his adherents ; to supplicate him to mak& a provision 
for his sister, Dona Blanche, as well as for himself ; to 
propose to him to appoint as governor of Navarre, an 
Arragonese, devoid of all party feeling, divesting of that 
trust, Dona Leonora, his sister ; and to request of him, 
the restitution of his principality of Viana, and duchy 
of Gandia ; the king, by way of security, retaining pos- 
session of the castles. Amongst other reasons he pleaded 
this, which would have had power to soften the heart 
of any parent, less rancorous and prepossessed : " And 
let not your majesty be mistrustftil of me ; for indepen- 
dently of the reasons afforded both by God and nature, 
I am already so weary of misfortune and affairs of state, 
that you may well believe me." 

The king complied with some of the articles^ altered Jan.23, 
others, and objected to a few ; but in the end the con- ^*^^- 
vention was ratified : that portion of Navarre which 
acknowledged the prince's authority, was delivered up 
to the king, much to the dissatisfaction of the Beamonte 
party, who strenuously opposed it ; the constable, as 
well as the other hostages, regained their liberty and 
estates; while to the prince were restored the revenues 
of his estate of Viana ; but he was banished from the 
kingdoms of Navarre and Sicily, where his father was 
by no means desirous he should remain. Such, indeed, 
was the prince's anxiety to conclude the treaty, that he 
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caused his two natural children, Don Philip and Dona 
Anna de Navarre, as well as the Princess Blanche, to be 
transported from that state, in order that they might be 
in the vicinity of his father; a proceeding which excited 
much suspicion amongst his partisans, who said it was 
giving them up to their enemies, in order that they 
might complete their destruction. 

Having done this, he sailed forthwith from Majorca, 
and came to Catalonia, for he did not conceive that pre- 
vious to placing himself in his father's power, it would 
be necessary to await his permission. The king, how- 
ever, chose to be offended at this proceeding, as an 
offence committed against his authority. The fact was, 
that he dreaded the prince wheresoever he might be ; 
he dreaded the correspondence which he continued to 
maintain in Sicily, Naples, France, and Spain ; he 
dreaded, in short, the sympathy which his misfortunes 
had excited, the respect inculcated by his virtues, and 
the seductive power he possessed in the amiability of 
his character and the moderation of his conduct. 

The witnessing of these eminent qualities, and the 
expectations to which they naturally gave birth, raised in- 
deed in the minds of the people a fearful contrast to the 
sentiments inspired by Don Juan himself, — a man of few, 
or no virtues, already aged, and governed by an ambi- 
tious and haughty wife, who, for the reason that she was 
bom in an humble sphere, insulted the people by her 
ostentation and tyrannical dominion. Upon the prince's 
arrival at Barcelona, its inhabitants were desirous of 
receiving him in triumph ; but this he modestly declined, 
although he could not oppose the rejoicings and enter- 
tainments which the gratification of beholding him 
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elicited. He was treated with all the honour due to 
the heir-presumptive to the throne ; but at this also 
the king took offence, and ordered, that until he 
proclaimed him so, no further honours should be paid 
him than such as were usually shewn to any other 
of the Infantes, his children. The prince was very 
desirous of procuring a private interview with his step- 
mother, in order to liquidate all their points of dissen- 
sion : this, however, she constantly refused, but came 
in company of the king to see him at Barcelona, the 
prince going as far as Igualada to receive them. Upon 
meeting them, he prostrated himself at his father's feet, 
and kissing his hand, implored his pardon for the past, 
as well as his benediction; the queen he treated with 
the like respect; and his submission being received on 
the part of both with a shew of kindness and affection, 
they entered together into Barcelona; where, in cele- 
bration of this happy union, they were received with 
every manifestation of public rejoicing. 

But such mighty rancour, fed too as it was by so 
many fierce incentives, particularly on the part of the 
aggressors, was not thus speedily to be extinguished. 
Already had the king (entirely under the control and 
dominion of his imperious wife) discontinued all shew 
of kindness towards his son. The queen, on her part, 
personally detested the prince ; the interest of her own 
son counselled her to accelerate his ruin ; and her stem 
and unrelenting heart cared little as to the means which 
might be employed for effecting it. What course there- 
fore could be taken, or what measures adjusted which 
should be stable and secure ? It became now desirable 
that the prince should enter into a matrimonial engage- 
ment, and that he should be formally invested with the 
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rights and privileges pertaining to his quality of heir-^ 
presumptive to the crown. To the latter of these 
exigencies the king obstinately refused his concurrence, 
notwithstanding the intreaties that were made to him 
by the states of Arragon and Catalonia, who considered 
this to be the surest way of ratifying the peace and 
obviating fresh discords. He was not so much averse 
to the question of his forming a matrimonial aDiance ; 
but he was desirous that if so, it should be with Dona 
Catalina, sister of the King of Portugal. 

The prince on his part assented to this union, per- 
ceiving that his father desired it; although it would 
have been much more consonant to his own inclination, 
and indeed his interest, to have espoused Dona Isabella, 
sister of the King of Castile, — a measure which would 
have drawn still more tightly the bonds of the close 
alliance he had hitherto maintained with that court, 
wherein he had erst-time sought and also found protec- 
tion. But the King and Queen of Arragon coveted 
Isabella for their son Ferdinand, and it must be con- 
fessed, that such a marriage, in respect of the equal ages 
of the parties, was far more natural than an union with 
Don Carlos, who was full thirty years the lady's senior. 
Don Juan, wholly given up to this project, treated the 
establishment of the prince as a matter of trivial import, 
while he evinced as much repugnance to acknowledge 
him his heir, as though his doing so were absolutely an 
act of injustice. 

At this period, the grandees of Castile, ill-satisfied 
with the government of Henry IV., conspired to reform 
it ; and the King of Arragon, at the solicitation of the 
admiral Henriquez, entered into the league, flattering 
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himself with the latent hope, that hy favour of the dis- 
affected, he might he enahled to regain possession of the 
large estates he had formerly lost in that kingdom hy 
his misconduct. Henry IV. and his ministers (for 
once men of talent), thought to avert the storm, and 
strengthen the connexion which that monarch main- 
tained with the Prince of Viana, by offering him the 
hand of the Infanta, Dona Isabella. To this end they 
despatched a secret emissary to convey the proposition 
to the prince, who it would appear entered willingly 
into the arrangement. 

It would certainly be no very easy task now to decide, 
whether the prince, in giving his adhesion to such a 
measure, was acting wisely or imprudently ; to do so, it 
would be necessary to enter into a detail of all the petty 
schisms, words, and actions, which, although in them- 
selves apparently insignificant, yet when carried from one 
side to the other, and exaggerated by passion, gave rise 
to suspicions, inspired with vengeance or with fear, and 
rekindled the but half subdued feelings of a mutual 
hatred. The certainty however is, that the prince by 
the arrangement had tied his hands, and deprived him- 
self of all remedy, without at the same time desiring 
more than the prerogatives pertaining to his birthright, 
as successor to his father ; while, on the other hand, the 
king, by retarding his declaration, by deferring to give 
him an establishment, and by keeping him at a distance, 
evinced a greater disposition to promote the designs of 
his enemies than to establish him in his favour. 

At this season the cortes of Catalonia were assembled 
at Lerida, and those of Arragon at Fraga. The deputies 
of the latter state had solicited the swearing in of the 
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prince, without having been able to obtain it; when 
the admiral of Castile, who had succeeded in discovering 
the secret treaty pending between his sovereign and the 
Prince of Viana, laid open the whole proceeding to the 
King and Queen of Arragon. It is said that at the 
first intimation of this intelligence, Don Juan refused to 
listen to it ; and that it was not until it had been con- 
firmed by the tears and maledictions of the Queen, that 
he could at length be brought to give it his belief. The 
consent, nay, even the power which Don Carlos had 
given for the adjustment of his marriage with the Infanta 
of Portugal, may in great measure account for the king's 
incredulity. Finding himself, therefore, deceived, and 
considering the proceedings of his son as treasonable^ 
he determined to place him under arrest ; and to this 
end he sent for him to Lerida, where he was holding the 
cortes of Catalonia. These were then drawing to a close ; 
and the prince, perceiving that there was no question 
mooted of his being sworn in as his father's successor, 
began to give way to despair and melancholy, as though 
in divination of what was about to follow. Many of 
his friends and counsellors now earnestly besought him 
not to go and place himself in the hands of his cruel 
and inveterate enemies. His physician freely told him, 
" Sefior, if you are taken, you may consider yourself as 
dead, for your father will only capture you with the 
view of putting you to death ; nay, even though they 
should taste your food before you, they would still find 
means to give you a poison which should send you to 
your account." * Some were of opinion that he should 

* " Senor, si sols preso, sed cierto que sois muerto, porque 
vuestro padre no os prenderd sino para haceros matar ; y aunque 
OS hagan la salva, os dardn un bocado con que os enviar&n vuestro 
camino." 
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escape to Sicily, others to Castile, — all was project and 
proposition ; and he himself, in the extreme urgency of 
the case, solicited various of the Catalonians to succour 
him with money. In the end, however, confiding in the 
safeguard given him by the Cortes, he resolved to 
submit to his father, and accordingly proceeded to 
Lerida, where, the day after his arrival, being summoned 1^^- 2, 
by his parent, he appeared before him. The monarch, 
after presenting him his hand, kissed him, as was then 
customary, and immediately afterwards gave orders for 
his arrest. At this terrible decree the prince flung 
himself at his parent's feet, exclaiming in an agony 
of grief, " Where, O my father, is the faith which you 
plighted me, in order that I might come to you from 
Majorca ? where the royal safeguard which, by public 
right, is partaken of by all who visit courts ? where the 
clemency ? Ah ! what avails it to be admitted to a 
sire's embrace, and then be made prisoner ? God is my 
witness, that I neither undertook nor imagined aught 
against your person. Ah, Senor, seek not to take 
vengeance against your own flesh, nor imbrue your 
hands in my blood."* To these arguments, as to others 
which he added, of a like tendency, the 'king listened 
totally immoved ; and he was then delivered over to 
those who were to be entrusted with the charge of 
his person. 



* " D6ncle estd, 6 padre, la fe que me disteis para que viniese 
d vos desde Mallorca ? A d6nde la salvag^uardia real que por derecho 
piiblico, gozan todos los que vieneu k las cortc?s ? D6nde la cle- 
mencia ? Qu6 significa ser admitido al beso de padre, y despues 
ser hecho prisionero ? Dios es testigo de que no emprendi ni 
imaging cosa alguna contra vuestra persona. Ah, Sefior! no 
quereis tomar venganza contra vuestra came ; ni mancharos las 
manos en mi sangre." 

K 
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At the unlooked for tidings of this arrest, all Lerida 
was in as much commotion as though it had been sud- 
denly beleaguered and assaulted by an enemy. Astounded 
and dismayed, its inhabitants at first knew not what to 
believe ; but when they were made acquainted with the 
truth, and it was rumoured from what motives and under 
what circumstances the arrest had taken place, they were 
moved to commiseration, and began loudly to exalt the 
prince's virtues, to deplore his misfortune, and to execrate 
the inhuman parent by whom he was thus persecuted. 
The deputies from the cortes of Catalonia waited forth- 
with upon the king, and reminded him of the safeguard 
which had been given to the prince by the cortes ; they 
moreover besought him to deliver up to them Carlos' per- 
son, pledging themselves for its security, and offering, at 
the same time, to supply the king with a hundred thou- 
sand florins as the price of his acquiescence. The cortes 
of Arragon, who were still assembled at Fraga, also sent 
a deputation, appealing to the clemency of a father for 
his son, and to the interest which the whole nation 
evinced with regard to that son's safety and liberty ^ 
while they, too, requested that the prince should be de- 
livered up to their custody, expressing their readiness to 
comply with the demands which the king had made on 
them. The monarch, however, obstinately refrised to enter 
into any arrangement ; but, as a mark of very especial 
favour, he conceded to his son the point of his removal 
from Aytona to Fraga, at which former place he had 
confined him. As the condition, however, of this com- 
pliance, he obliged him to renounce all the laws and 
liberties of Arragon, giving him at the same time to 
understand that it was solely to the solicitations of 
the queen, his step-mother, that he was indebted for 
this concession. 
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In the meantime he issued orders for the resuming 
of the process which had formerly been instituted 
against him. The prince's enemies imputed to him 
that he was desirous of slaying his father, favoured by 
the auxiliaries he expected to find in the disaffected of 
his dominions ; that he had agreed to go secretly to 
Castile, and for this end, individuals of that nation 
had come to the frontiers. They, moreover, spoke of a 
letter of the prince to Henry IV., in which were 
manifested the proofs of this horrible conspiracy. No 
such letter, however, was in existence, and his per- 
secutors were, consequently, constrained to have recourse 
to other measures. At the same period as the prince, 
had also been captured his great friend and counsellor, 
Don Juan de Beamonte, Prior of Navarre, — he who, 
during the civil war, had defended the prince's interests 
with so much heroism and devotion. This individual was 
conveyed to the fortress of Azcon — treated with the ut- 
most rigour — and closely questioned respecting the arti- 
cles of accusation that were brought against the prince. 
He was horror-struck upon hearing the charge of parri- 
cide ; and although he acknowledged the various resolu- 
tions between which the prince vacillated, bewildered as 
he naturally was by suspicions, as well as by the danger 
which threatened him from the rigorous proceedings of 
his father, still he proved the whole of them to have been 
directed to the security of his own person, and none 
to the prejudice of the king or of the state. These 
declarations, however, neither satisfied nor appeased 
the monarch's ire ; on the contrary, he removed 
the prince from Aytona to Saragossa, afterwards to 
Miravet, and from thence to Morella, where, on account 
of the strength of its situation, he at length vouchsafed 
to consider him secure. 

K 2 
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On the other hand, the Catalonians, perceiving that 
the representations which had been made to the king on 
the subject, by the cortes at Lerida, were treated with 
contumely and neglect, agreed to form a special council, 
consisting of twenty-seven persons, who, in conjunction 
with the deputies of the cortes, shoidd regulate all the 
acts and proceedings of this negotiation ; while, at the 
same time, they despatched to the king a deputation of 
twelve commissioners, at whose head was the Archbishop 
of Tarragona. This prelate supplicated the king to act 
with clemency ; and represented to him the evils which 
his repulse would not fail to occasion — the astonishment 
which such a measure would indubitably cause in the 
minds of the people, the whole of whom were persuaded 
of the prince's innocence ; and he concluded by reminding 
him of the obligation he was under to maintain inviolate 
among them the peace in which they had been left to 
him by his predecessors. To this the king replied, that 
the disobedience of his son alone, and no particular 
hatred or anger which he bore against him, had induced 
him to arrest him; that the prince was continually 
plotting schemes against his person and his state ; that, 
in fact, he held nothing in greater abhorrence than his 
father's life ; that he had entered into a league with the 
King of Castile against the crown ; and in saying this, 
he cursed the hour in which he begat him. The seven 
and twenty deputies, upon finding the little progress 
made by these ambassadors, proceeded to put all Barce- 
lona under arms, and sent a fresh deputation of forty- 
five individuals, with the accompaniment of such a train 
of armed horsemen, that the expedition had more the 
appearance of a hostile army than of a pacific embassy. 

The Abbot of. Agar, who went at the head of it. 
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represented to the king that the whole principality 
solicited the liberty of his son ; that it was the only 
means by which the people, who were extremely 
irritated at his imprisonment, could be pacified ; that it 
behoved him to take compassion on the prince as well 
as on himself; and that, if perchance he relied upon the 
assistance of the Count de Foix and the King of France, 
he (the abbot) begged to remind him that, already, on 
one occasion, the French had reached Gerona, and 
returned defeated to their own country — ^few in number, 
and bereft of their king ; and finally he warned him 
not to give rise, by his tenacity, to the last extremes of 
popular indignation. This speech sounded certainly more 
like a threat than a supplication ; and hence the 
monarch, naturally proud and obstinate, replied, that 
he would act towards his son as justice and his duty 
dictated ; and, menacing them, he added, ** Remember 
that the ire of the king is the messenger of death."* 

In a record of the general deputation of the princi- 
pality, it is stated that the king would not await the 
coming of these latter ambassadors to Lerida, but that, 
filled with apprehension at their escort, he fled to Fraga 
in the night, on foot, and supperless. Others again 
represent his departure as being of posterior date, when 
the menace having been realized by perfonnances, he 
found the flame of sedition fiercely blazing throughout 
the whole of Catalonia, and the tumultuous notes of war 
sounding their hideous dissonance in his ears. 

In efiect, despairing of obtaining any remedy, either by 
submission or by representations, the principality at length 



* ** Acordaos que la ira del rey es mensagera de muerte, 
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appealed to arms. Amid the clarion peal of trumpets, 
the royal banner and the banner of St.G^oi^ were hoisted 
over the door of the assembly-hall ; punishment and 
persecution were proclaimed against the king's evil 
advisers ; orders were issued for the immediate arming of 
four and twenty galleys ; some of the gates of the city 
were wholly closed, whilst a guard was placed at the 
remainder; and the deputies and oidors (magistrates) 
entered the hall of the deputation with the avowed 
determination not to leave it until these important 
matters should be brought to a conclusion. In addition 
to these proceedings, measures were at the same time 
taken for assembling and enlisting men at arms, as 
well as cross-bow ; and the fearful cries of " Viafora 
somaten /"* resounded far and wide, inspiring all to rise 
in defence of their prince. The efforts of the Master of 
Montesa, and of Don Lope Ximenez de Urrea, both of 
whom had been sent by the king at an early period, to 
repress this insurrection, were attended with no success. 
The governor, Galceran de Requesens, who was looked 
upon as one of the prince's accusers, fled from Barcelona 
immediately upon the hoisting of the banners, but was 
afterwards taken at Molins del Rey, carried back to 
Barcelona, and there placed in confinement. The 
Catalonian captains who were at Lerida marched with 
banners spread towards Fraga, from whence the king 
fled to Saragossa ; upon which both the town and castle 
surrendered to the insurgents. The King of Castile 
now marched his troops to the frontiers of Arragon and 
assumed a menacing attitude ; the Beamonte faction 
once more raised its head in Navarre, and its champion, 
the constable, burning to avenge the prince's wrongs, as 

♦ This is Catalan, and signifies, k peu pr^s, — " Away — to arms, 
volunteers ! " 
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well as those of his own family, advanced upon Borja, 
with a thousand lances in his train. The people of 
Saragossa also hecame excited, and were loud in their 
solicitations for the emancipation of the heir-presump- 
tive ; while the contagion having spread from the centre of 
the kingdom to its very extremities, the same clamours 
were heard, and the same dangers threatened alike in 
Majorca, Sardinia, and Sicily. 

Meanwhile, the Piince of Viana triumphed in his 
prison over the vile machinations of his enemies ; who, 
devoid of counsel and without resources, were wholly at 
a loss what course next to pursue. It was no longer 
as it had been after the battle of Aivar, when, suc- 
coured by one faction, and assisted by his Arragonese 
forces, the king oppressed the opposing party, and dic- 
tated laws to the vanquished. Now, on the contrary, 
all the states of the kingdom simultaneously raised their 
united voices, in soliciting the enlargement of the pri- 
soner ; while the general commotion, added to the 
progress which was fast making by those who had 
taken up arms, left but little respite, and still less room 
for delay. In the end, therefore, the king yielded, 
and restored the prince to liberty ; making it, however, 
appear that he had granted it at the solicitation of the 
queen, his step-mother. She in fact claimed the credit of 
it, in the letter which she wrote to the deputies of the prin- 
cipality of Catalonia, advising them, that she had suc- 
ceeded in wringing from the king his consent to the 
enlargement of his son, and that she herself would pro- 
ceed to Morella, to release him from the castle and convey 
him to Barcelona. This she accordingly did ; and the 
prince immediately gave notice of his freedom to the 
states of Sicily and Sardinia, as well as to such princes as 
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were his friends and confederates. The letter which he 
addressed on this occasion to the Barcelonians, is to 
the following effect : — 

" To the Senores, my true and worthy friends, th"e 
deputies of the principality of Catalonia : — 

** Senores, my good and true friends ; this day, at 
three of the afternoon, arrived the Sefiora Reyna, who 
hath given me iiill liberty ; and we are both about to 
set out for your city, where we will personally render 
you those thanks which are your due. Written in haste 
from Morella, the first day of March. — The prince who 
[1 i61.] wisheth you every good. — Carlos."* 

These demonstrations, however, deceived no one, 
and still less the deputies ; on the contrary, they sent 
ambassadors to receive and take charge of the prince's 
person, and to intimate to the queen not to enter Bar- 
celona, if she were desirous of avoiding the scandal 
which her presence would not fail to create. She re- 
mained therefore, very much to her dissatisfaction, at 
Villafranca, and the prince, continuing his journey alone, 
arrived at Barcelona, on the twelfth of the same month, 
at four o'clock in the morning. His entry, under such 
circumstances, was a triumph far more solemn than any 
that could have been celebrated for a great victory 



♦ " A los Seiiores, buenos y verdaderos amigos mios, los dipu- 
tados del principado de Cataluua : — Seiiores, buenos y verdaderos 
amigos mios : hoy d las tres de la tarde ha venido la Sefiora Reyna, 
la qual me ha dado plena libertad ; y ambos vamos A esa ciudad, 
donde personalmente os daremos las debidas gracias. Escrita de 
priesa en Morella el dia primero de Marzo. — El principe que os 
desea todo bien. — Carlos." 
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achieved over a foreign enemy ; and was infinitely more 
gratifying ; inasmuch as it was inspired by the rejoicing 
and general love of a whole people. From the bridge of 
San Boy, even unto the city, the road was lined on either 
side by double rows of men at arms and bowmen; 
while in our hero's progress through this formidable 
array, groups of boys, mimicly armed in imitation of 
warriors, came out to meet him, exclaiming in their 
gladness at his release and safe arrival, — " Carlos, primo- 
genito de Aragon y de Sicilia, Dios te guarde ! *' ( Carlos, 
heir-apparent of Arragon and Sicily, may God protect 
thee.) The whole of Barcelona sallied forth to meet 
him — its deputies, its ecclesiastics, and its nobles — ^not 
in a body, but each individually, and on horseback — ^a 
proceeding which tended greatly to render the cere- 
mony still more grand and imposing. The files of 
armed men were ranged around the city wall, by which 
he had to pass, while more than four thousand minstrels 
and handicraftsmen, also armed, occupied the arena. 
Barcelona, on this solemnity, ftdly manifested the efforts 
she had made to bring about so bright a day ; and the 
bonfires which she kindled in the night, served as the 
signals of her rejoicing. 

Shortly after this event, negotiations were set on foot 
to appease the warlike movements which menaced from 
every quarter. The King of Castile occupied Navarre 
with a powerful army, and had taken Viana and Lum- 
bierre. While on the other hand, the King of Arra- 
gon, despite his power, was devoid of forces to ente/ 
that kingdom, for he could not employ those • of 
Catalonia ; nor would the Arragonese readily lend 
themselves, either to become the oppressors of the 
Navarrois, or to interfere in wars which did not 
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individually concern them. Hence it became necessary 
that peace should be promptly concluded. The pro- 
positions which, to this end, were made to the king by 
his son, were certainly not those of a presumptuous 
man, elate with the victory he had achieved; he simply 
requested to be acknowledged heir to the crown ; — to 
enjoy the privileges pertaining to his birthright ; — that 
the government of Navarre should be taken from the 
Countess de Foix, and given to a person of the court 
of Arragon ; — and that the towns and castles should be 
held by men of that nation until the king's death, leav- 
ing afterwards the nomination vested in the prince. 
The queen was at the same moment engaged in negotia- 
ting from Villafranca ; but the deputies who were sent 
to treat with her from Barcelona, made some proposi- 
tions of so hard a nature, that they appeared to be in 
scorn rather than from any other motive. They stipu- 
lated that all the proceedings which had been taken by 
themselves towards effecting the prince's enlargement, 
and in defence of his privileges, should be declared im- 
mutable and valid ; that Don Juan de Beamonte should 
be immediately set at liberty ; that the whole of the 
counsellors who had been employed by the king, from 
the very beginning of these events, should be declared m- 
capable of exercising, and be deprived of their employ- 
ments, without the power of ever again resuming them ; 
that the prince should be immediately acknowledged as 
elder son, and as such successor to all his father's do- 
minions, and meanwhile, governor thereof; — that, more 
especially, the administration of the principality, and of 
the contiguous counties of Roussillon and Cerdagne, 
should be vested in him, with the title of irrevocable 
Lieutenant ; that the king should not enter the princi- 
pality ; that none but Catalonians should take part in the 
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counsels of the king or of the prince; that in the 
event of Don Carlos dying without issue, his hrother 
Don Ferdinand should he nominated with the same 
privileges ; offering moreover to appoint him then, and 
to pay to the king, provided he assented to these condi- 
tions, a sum of two hundred thousand livres. They 
also enacted, that it should at no time be permissible to 
proceed against any of the members of the royal family, 
without the intervention of the principality of Catalonia, 
or of the deputies and council of the city of Barcelona. 
Finally, not satisfied with dictating the law with re- 
gard to their own matters, they were also desirous of 
interfering in the affairs of Navarre ; and accordingly 
proposed, that the jurisdiction and forces of that king- 
dom should be intrusted conjointly to Arragonese, 
Catalonians and Yalencians. 

Astounded at such lofty pretensions, the queen, not 
daring to come to any conclusion on her own responsi- 
bility, repaired to Arragon to discuss them with the 
king ; and immediately returned to Barcelona, to convey 
his answer in person. But for the second time, was 
she doomed to experience the mortification of being 
requested by the deputation of the principality, to 
abandon her design of entering the city. Although 
feeling in an eminent degree these unequivocal demon-' 
strations of the hatred in which she was held, she still 
persisted in going forward, when the prince was com- 
pelled to have recourse to the expedient of sending fresh 
ambassadors, apologizing for the necessity, but at the 
same time firmly intimating to her, that she must not ap- 
proach within four leagues of Barcelona ; and requesting, 
moreover, that she would be pleased to communicate to 
these envoys the king's determination, with regard to 
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the articles which had heen suhmitted to herself at 
Yillafranca. To this additional humiliation was added 
another, which effectually convinced her of the utter 
inutility of her endeavours to obtain ingress to the 
capital. She had proceeded towards Tarrasa, with the 
intention of dining there, when its inhabitants, not 
choosing to admit her, closed their gates, rose tumul- 
tuously, and sounded their alarums, as though they 
were about to be assailed by a band of ruthless foragers. 
She was consequently compelled to proceed to Caldas, 
where she at length communicated to the Catalonians 
the purport of the king's reply to their demands. 

Strange as it may appear, this mon^ch, so proud and 
so imbending, actually conceded to the principality the 
whole of the conditions they exacted, with the excep- 
tion of the royal jurisdiction that was stipulated for his 
successor, and the faculty of presiding at and holding 
the cortes. He even offered, despite the shame and 
humiliation he thereby incurred, not to enter the princi- 
pality, until the existing differences should be entirely 
adjusted ; but the point on which he refused to make 
the slightest concession, was with regard to the kingdom 
of Navarre ; as if indeed his whole honour and glory 
centred in negating the condition, the most equitable 
of those that were propounded to him — namely, the 
restitution of an usurped state. At this unjustifiable re- 
fusal, the ambassadors became so discontented that they 
would not even listen to the remainder of the declara- 
tions which had been brought by the queen. Perceiv- 
ing their tenacity, she assured them that her powers to 
bring about an arrangement were illimited, so that they 
might readily allow her to enter Barcelona, and in three 
days the differences would be adjusted to the entire 
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satisfaction of the deputation. The latter accordingly 
returned with this answer ; but, as it was rumoured in 
Barcelona, that there was a party in the city which held 
secret communication with the queen, such was the 
tumult excited among the people, and so earnest their 
intention of sallying forth against her, that she was fain 
to retire to Martorell, and from thence to Villafranca. 

In the latter city, a convention was eventually signed 
by the queen — the conditions of which were, that the 
prince should be irrevocably his father's lieutenant in 
Catalonia, and that the latter should abstain from entering 
that state. This intelligence inl^sed great joy, and 
gave rise to much rejoicing in Barcelona, where it was 
celebrated by processions, illuminations, and an infinity 
of amusements. The prince, on his part, solemnly 
swore to maintain the constitution of the principality, 
the customs of Barcelona, and the general liberties of 
the land. He at the same time conferred the honour of 
knighthood on various of the citizens ; and coming from 
the church, where he had been to return thanks, he 
walked through the streets invested with the emblems 
pertaining to his dignity, amid the acclamations and 
applauses of the whole populace. 

This accession of power was never abused by the 
prince in the persecution and destruction of those, who, 
during the progress of this great negotiation, had been 
arrayed against him. Galceran de Requesens, formerly 
governor of Catalonia, who was accused of many crimes 
and various injuries inflicted on the liberties of the 
province, independently of his being considered as one 
of the chief instigators of the king against his son, 
experienced no other punishment than that of being 
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banished. With regard to some others, who were suspected 
of being disaffected to his cause, he contented himself 
with sending a list of them to the deputation, requesting 
that henceforward they would not elect them either as 
deputies or magistrates. On one occasion, he set out 
from Barcelona in order to punish a rebel at Villafranca, 
and upon his arrival there, forewent his purpose, and 
pardoned him! 

Yet, despite the arrangement which had been eflfected— 
forasmuch as the prince's position was forced, and his 
father had entered into the arrangement solely because 
he possessed not the means of avoiding it — the distrusts 
of either party continued to remain unchanged. The 
Catalonians, by an excess of precaution, the better to 
secure the prince's performances, made him subscribe to 
an oath of fidelity; which act was celebrated with all 
due solemnity, on the thirtieth of July, in the hall of 
the chief palace. When the form of the oath was about 
to be read, the prince would not permit it, alleging that 
he already knew that neither that city nor its rulers 
would prescribe aught but what was right — ^for the reason 
that, like their ancestors, it was their wont ; and when 
the renowned syndics, after taking the oath, proceeded to 
kiss his hand, he, with a smiling countenance and cour- 
teous speech, assisted them to rise, by bending towards 
them and placing their hands upon his shoulders. 

The prince's whole reliance for support was centred 
in Castile, but its king was of so weak a character, that 
he had little to depend upon in that quarter, beyond the 
interest he might possess with the Marquis of Villena, 
by whom that monarch was absolutely governed. The 
Castilian party of the King of Arragon, at the head of 
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which were the admiral and the Archhishop of Toledo, 
endeavoured, hy every means they were ahle, to secure 
the marquis to their cause ; and by their intrigues they 
succeeded in suspending the negotiations which, sub- 
sequent to the prince's liberation, had been resumed 
regarding his marriage with the Infanta Doiia Isabella ; 
while moreover the King of Castile, weary of the little 
progress he had made in Navarre, was about to abandon 
the enterprize, and return to his own dominions. In 
this state of things, Don Carlos, in conjunction with the 
principality, despatched a formal embassy to the King 
of Arragon, to obtain a reconfirmation of the treaty 
which had been entered into with the queen, which 
embassy was afterwards to proceed to Castile, to settle 
the preliminaries of the matrimonial arrangement. 

But the king, to whom the thought of this alliance 
was worse than even death, detained the ambassadors, 
under pretext that it was not beseeming to pursue the 
negotiation whilst the King of Castile maintamed so 
fierce a war against him. He at the same time sent 
into Catalonia the chief notary, Antonio Nogueras (who 
was possessed of his utmost confidence), to explain the 
cause of their detention. 

When this individual presented himself to the prince 
shortly after his arrival, the latter having received his 
salutation — ^without allowing him time to deliver his 
message — departed for once from his usual mild de- 
meanour, and thus addressed him : " I am in astonish- 
ment, Nogueras, at two things ; one, that the king, my 
father, should not have chosen a more welcome person 
than you to send to me ; the other, that you, yourself, 
should have the audacity to present yourself before me. 
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Have you no recollection of the period when, I being 
a prisoner at Saragossa, you had the hardihood to come 
with pen and paper to examine me, so that by your 
interpretation I might be made to criminate myself, and 
depose to the accusations which were brought against 
me ? I wish you to understand that I never think of 
this act, without giving way to the utmost indignation ; 
and be persuaded, that were it not for preserving the 
respect which is due to the king, my Serior, on whose 
behalf you are come, I would expel you hence, bereft of 
the tongue with which you questioned me, and the hand 
with which you wrote my answers. Place me not, 
therefore, by a longer stay, in temptation of yielding to 
greater anger: I entreat and command you to depart 
forthwith from hence ; for my eyes are inflamed at be- 
holding a man capable of doing me so much injury." 
Nogueras endeavoured to appease him by expostulation, 
but he would not hear him, and said : "Go, I repeat; 
and fan not the flame which is raging within me."* 
The discarded envoy accordingly quitted Barcelona that 
very day ; but, at the solicitation of the deputies, the 
prince allowed him to return, so that he might deliver 
his message to them — for he would not allow him to 
appear a second time in his presence. 

The king was greatly mortified at this occurrence — 
nor was the prince less indignant at the resistance which 
his father still offered to his views. His complaints found 
a ready echo in Spain, France, and Italy, while at the 
same time his new dignity was respected by various of 
the potentates of Europe, many of whom already began 



♦ " Idos, vnelvo d decir, y no sopleis el carbon que estd 
ardiendo." 
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to correspond with him as with one of themselves. 
Yet, despite these circumstances, he was still kept 
in a state of incessant apprehension from the intrigues 
of his father and his step-mother ; who, having almost 
succeeded in winning over the King of Castile to their 
wily interests, were now as busily engaged in tampering 
with the fidelity and zeal of many of the principal nobles 
of Catalonia, who were about to acknowledge the prince's 
authority. 

In this extremity, he appealed for succour to the 
King of France, Louis XL, who had lately succeeded 
to his father, and with whom he had been acquainted 
when he was dauphin. He wished him to assist him in 
recovering the kingdom of Navarre from his father and 
the Count de Foix, the chief promoter of the troubles 
of that country; and besought him to do so, both by 
their relationship (being cousins), as the head and chief 
of a great kingdom, and by their being descended firom 
one common stock. He, moreover, offered to espouse 
one of the sisters of that monarch, and to imite his own 
sister. Dona Blanche, to Philip, Count of Geneva, here- 
ditary Prince of Savoy, who was Louis' nephew. By 
means of this double union, he hoped to be able to 
resume his power in Navarre, and to supply the defi- 
ciency occasioned by the defection of the King of Castile. 

But the plot of this long-enacted tragedy was now 
fast drawing to a conclusion. The prince's health, who 
had not in fact known a peaceful day jfrom the period 
of his release from Morella, was completely undermined 
by the care arising from the incertitude in which his 
future destiny was enveloped ; and hence, falling seri- 
ously ill towards the middle of September, he died on 
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the twenty-third of the same month. The counsellors 
[1461.] of Barcelona were present at his death ; when he, well 
aware that his last hour was approaching, said to them, 
" Mi proceso va d puhlicarse," {My process is now about 
to he divulged). He then turned to receive the benedic- 
tion of the ministers of the church, and solicited forgive- 
ness for the trouble and anxiety he had occasioned, in a 
manner at once so meek and so touching, that all who 
heard him were affected unto tears ; and shortly after- 
wards, between the hours of three and four o'clock in 
the morning, he expired. 

This untimely event became the source of much sorrow 
in Barcelona, as much for the love that was borne him, 
as for the hopes of which he was the centre ; and his 
obsequies, which were celebrated with all the magnificence 
of regal pomp, were rendered still more solemn and 
affecting by the universal sentiment of grief which per- 
vaded the whole mass of the spectators. His body 
remained for many years in the presbytery of the cathe- 
dral, until it was ordered by his father to be conveyed 
to Poblet, where it reposes in a coffin covered with 
black velvet, in the sepulture of the dukes of Segorbe. 

The fanaticism, and perhaps also the policy of the 
Catalonians, would fain have converted him into a saint ; 
and immediately after his decease they began to speak 
of the miracles which God had wrought at his interces- 
sion. But, independently of these arguments, which 
could only gain credence at the period when they were 
promulgated, it must be admitted that in him expired 
the most just and upright, as well as the most accom- 
plished prince of the times in which he flourished. His 
father, Juan II. of Arragon, putting aside his military 
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talents, can only be considered in the light of a factious 
and turbulent man — alike incapable of quietude, either 
in his kingly or in his private capacity ; Henry of 
Castile was neither more nor less than an imbecile; 
Louis XI., a captious and sanguinary despot ; Ferdinand 
of Naples, not less so — politic, mistrustful, perfidious, 
and ill-beloved ; Alphonso of Portugal, restless, ambi- 
tious, and unfortunate, is known only from his fruitless 
pretensions with regard to Castile ; and lastly, the 
Emperor of Germany, Frederick III., weak, supersti- 
tious, indolent, and avaricious, was an object of universal 
contempt both in Germany and Italy. 

The whole of these princes, with the exception per- 
haps of Ferdinand of Naples, were rude, barbarous, and 
unlettered ; yet each of them was seated on a throne — 
whfle he, who had received from his preceptors the most 
superior education — who, brought up in scenes of 
quietude, had incessantly applied himself to study, not, 
however, to pass the time he thereto devoted in vain 
and unsubstantial pursidts, but to initiate himself into 
those branches of knowledge, so necessary to the right 
government and foundation of states— he who, during 
the nine years of his rule in Navarre, frimished ample 
proof of his moderation and justice — he, in fine, whom 
the votes, the applauses, and the acclamations of the 
various people that were acquainted with his worth, 
invited to power and dominion—he, the worthiest, the 
noblest, the most virtuous of them all, died unfortunate, 
struggling for his very existence, abhorred and perse- 
cuted by his sire, and despoiled of that which unques- 
tionably was his own. 

At the period of his demise, he had completed his 
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fortieth year. He had been married to Anne of Cleves, 
who died without issue in 1448 ; but by his promiscuous 
amours with other women, he had three children, namely, 
Don Philip of Navarre, Count of Beaufort, by Dona 
Brianda Yaca ; Dona Anna, by Doiia Maria Armendariz ; 
and Don Juan Alonso, by a Sicilian woman of the 
humbler grades, but possessed of extreme beauty. The 
prince was in person somewhat above the middle height; 
his face thin, his deportment grave, and his physiognomy 
of a melancholy cast. 

His mother, in order to teach him to become liberal, 
had accustomed him, when a child, to distribute daily 
several pieces of golden coin ; and it must be confessed 
that the generosity he afterwards practised both in his 
youth and manhood, amply repaid the care she had be- 
stowed upon his culture. Study was the consolation he 
was wont to have recourse to in adversity — and it became 
the never- tiring companion and friend of his retirement. 
The perusal of the classic authors, — the composition of 
pieces, both in prose and verse, — and the correspondence 
he maintained with the learned men of his time, soothed 
away those hours, which in other princes had doubtless 
been wiled away, either in bitterness and affliction, or in 
the vortex of pleasure and dissipation. Among the men 
of letters with whom he corresponded, the first in his 
esteem was Ausias Marc, the chief of the troubadours 
of that period. A hundred years later, when the anna- 
list, Zurita, travelled through Sicily, the recollection 
of the prince's avocations, and of his fondness for lite- 
rature, was still fresh in the memory of the inhabitants 
of that island. He wrote a history of the kings of 
Navarre ; translated Aristotle's Moral Philosophy ; and 
composed many songs, which he was in the habit of 
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singing with much grace and expression, to the accom- 
paniment of his lute. He was, indeed, passionately fond 
of music, and possessed moreover a peculiar talent for all 
the fine arts, more especially painting. He once drew 
for a device two sturdy blood-hounds, quarrelling over a 
bone, — being emblematic of the strife of the Kings of 
France and Castile, for the kingdom of Navarre, which, 
by their contention, they had almost succeeded in de- 
stroying. In a word, his condition and his habits were 
precisely such as they have been described in the course 
of this narrative, which is throughout unpolluted by 
envy or partiality ; and which, such as it is, is compiled 
from the facts which the memorials of the time have 
transmitted to our inquiries. 

Even historians, who for the most part are found to 
lean to the victorious side, and who, in the present 
instance, have endeavoured to give to the prince's 
character some tints of ambition and rebellion, — even 
these have been compelled to acknowledge the charm with 
which this reunion, in his person, of talents,virtues, wis- 
dom, and liberality, invested him, and drew upon him the 
affections, not only of individuals, but of nations. And 
may we not hence deduce the reason why the severe 
Mariana, having finished his portraiture of him, ex- 
claims, — " A youth J right worthy of a far better fortune, 
and of a more gentle sire,*** 

So soon as his friends perceived that his parting hour 
was nigh, they became desirous of proving themselves faith- 
ful to his memory, by obeying none but those who were de- 
scendants of his blood. To this end, they solicited him 



* " Mozo dignisimo de mejor fortuna, y de padre mas manso 



t» 
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to celebrate his union with Dona Brianda Vaca, and thus 
legitimize the son she had borne him, Don Philip. To 
this, however, he would not yield his assent — owing either 
to his wish to avoid giving room for further discord, or 
because he did not deem this lady worthy the honour 
to which it was wished to raise her. Ill satisfied with 
her conduct, he had, in fact, shortly previous to his 
decease, separated her from her son, whom he had 
entrusted to the care of a cavalier of Barcelona, named 
Bernardo Zapila, while the mother he had committed to 
the charge of Don Hugo de Cardona, Lord of Bellpuig. 

Immediately the king received notice of the prince's 
death, he caused his son, Don Ferdinand, to be sworn in 
heir to the kingdom of Arragon ; while the queen, on her 
part, carried him to Catalonia, in order that the princi- 
pality might render him the same homage, in conformity 
with the articles of agreement which had been entered 
into at Yillafranca. The Catalonians by no means 
refused to comply with this requisition, but they per- 
tinaciously objected to the coming of the king, whom they 
mortally detested. 

The queen, either from ceremony or complaisance, 
went with her ladies to see the chapel in which the corpse 
of the prince reposed, and upon reaching the body, she 
laid a cross upon it which she kissed. Had the prince 
ever really performed the miracles which his partisans 
attributed to him, it would have behoved him to have 
repelled from him, by some striking demonstration, this 
mark of obsequiousness, which, in consideration of the 
party by whom it was proffered, as well as by the 
moment at which it occurred, was neither more nor 
less than flagrant sacrilege and impiety. A few days 
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after this occurrence, the prince's butler died ; and it 
then began to be rumoured that his death was occasioned 
by his having partaken of certain pills, which had been 
served to the prince in the castle of Morella. The 
queen having given permission for the body to be opened, 
it was discovered that the lungs were destroyed, pre- 
senting indeed the same appearances as those of the 
prince. These symptoms, coupled with the suspicions 
which had been previously awakened by the violent 
conduct of the queen towards the prince, and her con- 
descensions after he had recovered his liberty, inflamed 
the minds of the Catalonians to such a degree, that, 
shortly afterwards, proclaiming their king a parricide 
and an enemy to the country, they withdrew their oath 
of allegiance, and broke out into a state of open rebellion 
against him. They first offered themselves to the King 
of Castile, who in the beginning lent a ready ear to the 
proposal, but who, actuated either by prudential or fear- 
ful motives, ultimately declined it. They then applied 
to Don Pedro, Infante of Portugal, whom they pro- 
claimed King of Arragon and Count of Barcelona ; but 
he perished shortly afterwards by poison. Upon his 
decease, they debated upon forming themselves into a 
republic, but the idea of invoking succour from without 
in the end prevailed ; and they accordingly appealed to 
Regnier of Anjou, who, notwithstanding he was old and 
borne down with infirmities, came at their bidding to 
possess himself of the dignity, with a host of Frenchmen 
in his train. His death, occasioned by a fever, which 
took place in the height of his successes, again destroyed 
the hopes of the Catalonians, who, after a vigorous resis- 
tance, were at last compelled to submit again to their 
former ruler, the king, Don Juan — albeit under more 
favourable conditions. 
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Thus did these scenes of blood and discord continue 
to rage in Catalonia, for a period of ten years subse- 
quent to the prince's death ; while the manes of such 
as had fallen in the course of this firesh warfare, may 
be considered as so many more offerings made by the 
Catalonians to his truly unhappy memory. 

The ancient chroniclers of Castile affirm that he died 
of the palsy, and that the accusation of his having been 
poisoned is as gross a fabrication as that respecting the 
miracles, and the apparition of the deceased's spirit 
calling down vengeance on the head of his step-mother ; 
the whole of which, they maintain, were solely invented 
to stir up the people, and ferment sedition. In an 
accusation of so grave a nature, it is necessary that the 
greatest circumspection should be observed ere we come 
to a conclusion ; but it cannot be denied that these 
chroniclers were paid by the king, Ferdinand the 
Catholic, the individual who rose on Carlos' ruin ; 
while, on the other hand, the rancour of the queen — 
her restless ambition that her son should reign — the 
hatred of the father — the rage excited by the exigency 
of having to release the prince from prison at the 
importunities of an indignant people — the circumstance 
of the former not having enjoyed a single day of health 
from the time of his leaving the castle of Morella — the 
custom of the times to practise, with impunity, such 
deeds of infamy — and, lastly, the death of the butler in a 
corresponding manner to his royal master, are all circum- 
stances tending to give credibility to the accusation ; 
while, if to these be added the barbarous manner in 
which the princess, Doiia Blanche, his sister, was sub- 
sequently treated by the king, they form a connected 
chain of evidence which is almost irrefutable. 
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The facts which tended to operate so strongly against 
this unhappy princess, were simply these : — her striking 
resemblance to Don Carlos — her having constantly 
attached herself to his destiny — and her being the 
legitimate sovereign of the kingdom of Navarre after 
his decease. She had, it will be remembered, even 
been included by the king, her father, in the prince's 
proscription ; and the conditions upon which the Conde 
de Foix came from France to assist the former in the war 
against Catalonia, were, that Blanche should renounce 
forthwith her right to the succession, and either take the 
veil, or be delivered into his power. Ever since the 
death of her brother, the king had kept her confined in 
various fortresses, in order that she might not fall into 
the hands of the Beamonte faction ; but so soon as he 
had determined to consummate his inhuman purpose, he 
announced to her that she must immediately prepare to 
pass the mountains with him, as he was about to visit 
the King of France, and marry her to the Duke de 
Bern, his brother. She replied, that she did not wish to 
become her own murderess, and that nothing should 
compel her to accompany him. Her tears and supplica- 
tions, in lieu of softening his ferocious heart, served but 
to render it still more callous, and, in the end, he ordered 
her to be carried off by force, while he doubled the num- 
ber of her guards. By way of greater security, he gave 
the charge of her person to Pedro de Peralta, the most 
stem and unrelenting partisan of the Agramonte faction. 
This individual conducted her to Marcilla, and deposited 
her in his own house, where, it is said, the hapless 
princess implored him " to take pity on one of the most 
afflicted and oppressed of women, as became a brave 
knight, and good vassal of the daughter of his late 
queen. Dona Blanche, and grand-daughter of that Don 
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Carlos to whom both himself and family were indebted 
for their exaltation; since her father would not &il 
to take this resolution in good part, when he should 
come to reflect upon it ;*' and she concluded by intreat- 
ing, '* that he would not withdraw her from the sanctuary 
of his own dwelling, to convey her to Berne, where she felt 
she should be put an end to, in the same manner as had 
been practised towards her unhappy brother in Spain."* 
The ferocious Peralta, however, turned a deaf ear to her 
intreaties, and, dragging her violently from the house, 
conveyed her to the convent of Roncesvalles. Whilst 
in confinement at this place, she found means to elude the 
vigilance of her guardians, and to draw up a relinquish- 
ment of her heritage, in favour either of the King of Cas- 
tile, or of the Count de Armignac ; declaring, in the act, 
to be null and void all and whatsoever deeds of renuncia*^ 
tion might appear, bearing her signature, in favour of her 
sister, the Countess de Foix, or of the prince, Don Ferdi- 
nand, inasmuch as they would be wrung from her by 
violence and fear. Learning afterwards that it was in 
contemplation to deliver her into the power of these un- 
natural enemies, and that there was not only question of 
her succession, but even of her life, she proceeded so- 
lemnly to divest her brothers of the inheritance ; and to 
this end she again assigned her estates of Navarre, and 
aught else that might belong to her, to her husband, the 
King of Castile, Henry IV., begging him " to liberate her, 



* " Que se compadeciese como caballero de una dama la mas 
afligida y desamparada que se vi6 jamas ; y como buen vasallo de 
la hija de su Reyna Doua Blanca y nieta de Don Carlos, k quien 
€\ y su familia habian debido su exaltacion : que su padre llevaria 
k bien esta resolucion quando la mirase con ojos serenos : que no la 
sacase de su casa ; y no la llevase i Bearne, adonde la acabarian, 
como en Espaua habian hecho con su hermano." 
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or to avenge the misfortunes of herself and brother, and to 
call to mind their love and former union ; for, although un- 
happy, still had they once been as husband and as wife.'' * 
At San Juan de Pie del Puerto, she was given up in the 
names of the Count and Countess de Foix, to the Captal 
de Buch, who conveyed her thence to the castle of Ortez, 
where she was shortly afterwards despatched by poison, by 
order of her sister, and died on the second of December, 
1 464. Thus was the road to the throne at length laid open 
to the footsteps of wild and iniquitous ambition ! As the 
reward of an act of fratricide, the Countess de Foix 
held sovereign sway in Navarre, while the son of Doiia 
Juana Henriquez became monarch of Arragon, Sicily, 
and Castile ; and although his great talents, and the 
brilliant prosperity of his reign, may have tended in 
some measure to modify the horror of such a revolting 
mass of crime, still they have not proved sufficient 
altogether to efface it. 



* " Que la librase, 6 vengase las desgracias suyas y de su her- 
mano, y se acordase de su amor y union antiguos, que aunque 
desgraciados, al fin habian sido como de marido y muger." 
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THE GREAT CAPTAIN. 



GoNZALO Fernandez de Cordova, sumamed, from 
his supereminent acquirements in the art of war, ' El gran 
Capitan/ was bom at Montilla, in the year one thousand 
four hundred and fifty three. His parents were Don 
Pedro Fernandez de Aguilar, a Castilian noble, who 
died very young, and Dona Elvira de Herrera, of the 
family of the Henriquez. They left two sons, Don 
Alonso de Aguilar, and our hero, Gonzalo, — ^who was 
brought up in Cordova (where his family was esta^ 
blished), under the care of a wise and prudent cavalier, 
named Diego Carcamo. This worthy individual sedu* 
lously instilled into the mind of his youthful charge, the 
sentiments of generosity, the grandeur of soul, the love 
of glory, and the germ of all those virtues which he so 
conspicuously manifested in his after career. These, he 
well knew, were to serve as the groundwork of the 
stripling's future fortune ; for, in conformity with the 
law of primogeniture, the whole of the £unily estates 
being vested in his elder brother, Gonzalo's sole means 
of attaining either to power or distinction were by his 
services and individual merit. 

The distracted state of the kingdom of Castile, at this 
epoch, offered the most encouraging perspective to his 
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ambitious views. It is during indeed such periods as 
these, when anarchy and revolt are permitted to triumph 
over order and legitimacy, that merit and ability have the 
best opportunity of distinguishing themselves, inasmuch 
as they are then exercised with the far greater degree of 
energy.* The incapacity and misrule of Henry IV. had 
in fact brought the kingdom almost to the verge of ruin. 
The grandees discontented — the citizens excited — the 
people oppressed, slain, and lawlessly plundered — the 
laws without vigour or effect — the arts neglected or 
despised — added to a complete dearth of refinement, were 
circumstances which, imperiously enacting a speedy 
change of measures, were at the same time cause of the 
iniquitous proceedings that marked the close of this 
truly unhappy reign. The kingdom at length became 
divided into two factions ; one of which, favouring the 
Infante Don Alonso, a brother of the king, despoiled the 
latter of his crown and sceptre at Avila, declaring him 
incompetent any longer to bear them. The city of 
Cordova espoused the Infante's cause ; and it was upon 
this occasion that Gonzalo made his first appearance at 
the court of Avila, having been sent by his brother to 
follow the fortunes of the new monarch. 

The sudden death, however, of this prince discon- 
certed the measures of his faction, and Gonzalo returned 
to Cordova. But it was not long ere he was summoned 
to Segovia, by the princess. Dona Isabella, who, married 
to the hereditary Prince of Arragon (afterwards so well 
known as Ferdinand the Catholic), was preparing to 
defend her rights to the Castilian succession against the 

• This is certainly taking an extended view of the hypothesis 
that good arises out of evil; but it is at best a dangerous experi- 
ment to venture upon. 
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partisans of the princess, Dona Juana, the at best 
dubious daughter of Henry IV. The pitiable situation 
of this hapless monarch is well known. Compelled, in 
the first instance, to acknowledge as the child of adul- 
tery the daughter of his wife, bom during their wed- 
lock ; and to pass the succession to his sister, whom he 
disliked; and afterwards — (at the instigation of the 
adverse party, who took advantage of his infirmity) — to 
negate his former declaration, and recognize her as his 
legitimate offspring,— he prepared for the country, by 
his vacillating conduct, a source of everlasting dissen- 
sion : while Isabella, on the other hand, supported by 
the greater and more sensible portion of the people, as 
well as by the Arragonese forces, protested against her 
brother's inconsistency. It was during these events, 
that Gonzalo arrived at Segovia; and although his 
^ youth and inexperience did not, it is true, then permit 
him to take an active part in the councils of the state, or 
in the direction of affairs ; still the qualities with which 
he was so eminently gifted, constituted him the greatest 
ornament of Isabella's court. The gracefiilness of his 
person, the dignity of his bearing, and the readiness of 
his wit, added to an ease of conversation at once ani- 
mated and eloquent, procured for him the esteem of all 
parties, and left him almost without a rival. Endowed 
with great personal strength, and accomplished in all 
military exercises, whether in the fray or in the tourna- 
ment — wielding with alike dexterity the weapons of 
the Spaniard or the Morisco — he bore away the palm 
from all his competitors ; and was unanimously hailed 
by the flattering appellation of the " Prince of the 
Spanish youth,** To these eminent qualities, he 
moreover added one by which the fluctuating opinions 
of mankind are far more generally influenced, — ail 

L 3 
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unbounded liberality, and an expenditure truly regal ; 
his furniture, dress, and table, equally partaking of the 
greatest elegance and most refined luxury. His more 
prudent preceptor would occasionally reprehend him for 
this ostentatious display, as being &r superior to his 
means, and even to his expectations, howsoever great 
they might be ; and his brother, Don Alonso, exhorted 
him from Cordova to retrench, in order that he might 
not become, in the end, the scorn and ridicule of those 
who now applauded him. " Thou wilt not, my brother," 
replied Gonzalo, " divest me of the desire which ani- 
mates me to do honour to our name, and to distinguish 
myself. Thou lovest me; and wilt not therefore I 
should want wherewithal to fulfil those wishes ; neither 
will heaven forsake him who seeketh his elevation by 
means so laudable."* This dignity and loftiness of 
purpose already announced instinctively to himself, and 
at the same time manifested to Spain, the glorious 
career to which his future destiny invited him. 

[1474.] Upon the death of Henry IV., the King of Portugal, 
who had espoused both the cause and person of the 
deceased monarch's reputed daughter. Dona Juana, 
albeit she was his own niece, burst into Castile with the 
intention of possessing himself of that kingdom, in virtue 
of the rights of his newly-acquired consort. It was in 
this war that Gonzalo served his military apprentice- 
ship, under the orders of Don Alonso de Cardenas, 
Master of the order of Santiago. He commanded a 

* " No me quitards, hermano mio, este deseo que me alienta de 
dar honor d nuestro nombre, y de distinguirme. Tii me amas, y 
no consentirds que me falten los medios para conseguir 'estos 
deseos ; ni el cielo faltard tampoco d quien busca su elevacion por 
tan laudables caminos." 
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company of a hundred and twenty horse, belonging to 
his brother, (who remained at Cordova :) and already 
began to Aimish proof, by his gallant and chivalric bear- 
ing, that the high expectations which had been formed of 
him, would in no wise be disappointed. The other 
officers of his grade were accustomed, on the days ot 
action, to encase themselves in common armour, that 
they might not too much attract the enemy's attention ; 
but Gonzalo, on the contrary, so far from doing this, 
was distinguished on such occasions, by the splendour of 
his equipments, and the nodding plumes in his crest ; 
believing, and not without reason, that these emblems, by 
manifesting the quarter in which he fought, would serve 
as an example of emulation to the other nobles, whilst, 
at the same time, such feats would tend very materially 
to help him forward in the path of honour and of glory. 
By a close adherence to this line of conduct, he so gal- 
lantly deported himself at the battle of Albuera, as to 
elicit the applauses of his general; who, in returning 
thanks to the army for the victory they had achieved, 
more especially commended Gonzalo, whose exploits, he 
said, he had been enabled to discover from afar, by the 
splendour of his armour and his panache. 

The Portuguese war being at length brought to a conclu- 
sion, and the interior of the kingdom restored to a compa- 
rative state of tranquillity, Isabella and Ferdinand began 
to direct their minds and energies against the Moors of 
Granada,— an enterprize atonce worthy of their power, and 
necessary to their policy. Nothing, in fact, more likely to 
appease the nobles, to consolidate their own authority, or 
to win the affections of the people, than an attempt 
to wholly expel the Moslems from the Spanish territory. 
These, notwithstanding they were in a state of profound 
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peace with the Christians, had committed the imprudence 
of provoking them, by seizing on Zahara, a city of great 
strength, situate between Ronda and Medina Sidonia. 
This act of aggression consequently became the signal 
of a bloody and inveterate war between the two people, 
which lasted for a period of ten years, and ended in the 
utter ruin of the Moorish power. In the beginning of 
it, Gonzalo served as a volunteer — subsequently, became 
governor of Alora, and in the end commanded a division 
of the cavalry. There was indeed scarcely an engagement 
of any note, during the whole of this long protracted con- 
test, in which he was not personally engaged ; but the 
occasions on which his valour and inteUigence shone more 
conspicuously pre-eminent, were at the taking of Tajara, 
the assault of Loja, and the reddition of Ulora. This lat- 
ter place was designated * el ojo derecho* (right eye) of 
[I486.] Grranada, on account of its proximity to the city, and of 
its fortress. The king entrusted its defence to Gonzalo, 
who, sallying from this stronghold, scoured and laid 
waste the enemy's territory, intercepted his supplies, 
and burnt the neighbouring farm-houses ; while, by the 
occasional excursions which he made to the very walls 
of Granada, and by destropng the contiguous flour- 
mills, he allowed not the infidels a moment of repose. 
It is said, that at this period the astounded Moors, filled 
with admiration of his prowess, began even now to give 
him the appellation of the " Great Captain," — a title, 
truly, which his subsequent achievements more than 
jamply confirmed. 

Day by day was Granada doomed to witness some of 
the bulwarks erected for her defence fall into the power 
of the Christians. The whole of the strong places 
nvhich encircled her had been already taken ; yet. 
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although thus reduced to the defence of her own walls, de- 
void of succour, and unequal to cope with her adversaries, 
she nevertheless maintained within her very hosom an 
evil worse than even these — ^herself to achieve her ruin ! 
Granada was in fact divided by three distinct factions, 
headed by as many leaders, styling themselves kings. 
Albohacen, — Boabdil, his son, known among the Chris- 
tians by the appellation of * el Rey chico* (little king) — 
and Zagal, Albohacen's brother, who had possessed 
himself of a portion of the city after Boabdil had thence 
expelled his father. If any thing can furnish an idea of 
the frenetic madness of ambition, it is surely the infa- 
tuation of these miserable enthusiasts. At the very mo- 
ment when the Christians were dismantling all the 
fortresses of their empire, they, (the one in the 
Albaycin, and the other in the Alhambra,) were render- 
ing themselves traitors, giving each other battle, bathing 
the streets of Granada in torrents of Moorish blood, 
and leaving her bereft of the arms she then most 
needed, to defend her against the attacks of the enemy ! 
The Christians, on their part, sedulously fomented these 
intestine dissensions, which assisted their own views as 
much, if not more, than their arms themselves ; and they 
considered that these were to be best promoted by their 
embracing the cause of Boabdil. Gonzalo and Martin de 
Alarcon were accordingly despatched to Granada for this 
purpose ; when the former contrived by statagem to with- 
draw Zagal from the capital, leaving well established 
within its walls the petty sovereign he had protected. 

But Boabdil, rendered obnoxious to his vassals from 
the very circumstance of his relations with the Chris- 
tians, possessed neither the authority to command, nor 
a character to cause himself to be respected. In the 
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hope to retrieve these disadvantages, and regain hid 
popularity, he sallied forth against the Christians — 
carried the castle of Alhendin, which he afterwards de- 
molished, and laid siege to Salobrena; from whence, 
however, he was repulsed by the vigorous resistance of 
[1491.] its defenders. The bonds, which had hitherto served 
as his protection, being thus snapt asunder, and by his 
own act, the king and queen proceeded in person to 
Granada, and formally besieged it. At this latter period 
of the war, Gonzalo's gallantry and valour were as 
conspicuous as they had been on any former occasion. 
The queen having one day left the camp to obtain a 
nearer view of Granada, Gonzalo, who headed her escort, 
repulsed with heavy loss a body of Moors who had been 
sent to attack them. Not content, however, with the 
advantage he had gained in the day, he placed his 
troops in ambush, so as to fall upon the Granadians, whom 
he expected would issue from the city to inter their dead 
in the course of the night. In this he was not dis- 
appointed ; but they emerged in such numbers, and 
charged with so much impetuosity, that Gonzalo, aban- 
doned by his people, dismounted, and surrounded by 
the enemy, would doubtless have perished, but for the 
succour afforded him by a soldier, who generously 
abandoned him his horse. Upon the occasion of the 
queen's tent taking fire, through the carelessness of one 
of her ladies (an event which caused considerable con- 
sternation in the camp), Gonzalo instantly sent to Illora 
for the wardrobe of his wife. Dona Maria Manrique, to 
whom he had not long been united in second mar- 
riage ; and such was its magnificence, as well as the 
celerity with which it had been procured, that the 
admiring Isabella exclaimed, that " Of a truth it was 
from the chests of Illora whence the blaze had really 
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burst forth ; "* whilst our hero no less courteously re- 
plied, " That the whole was but little to be presented 
to so great a queen." -j- 

In the end, the besieged, despairing of relief, began to 
treat of their surrender, and the preliminary negotiations 
were accordingly entered into, by Gonzalo and Hernando 
de Zafra on the part of the king, and by Bulcacin Mulch 
on that of Boabdil. The articles of capitulation having 
at length been adjusted, the keys of the place were de- 
livered up on the second of January, 1492, and on the [1492.] 
sixth the king and queen entered it solemnly, and in 
triumph. 

Among the guerdons now lavished by the victor 
on the warriors who had assisted him in his conquest, 
there fell to the lot of Gonzalo a valuable farm, with 
extensive lands dependent, and the cession of a tax 
which the king received on the traffic in silk. But 
although the deeds of the Great Captain, throughout the 
whole of this war, as ftilly realized the hopes which he 
had excited in his youth as they distinguished him 
from the mass of his brother officers, still the opportunity 
had not yet arrived for calling forth the whole of his 
abilities. His brother Don Alonso de Aguilar, the 
Count de Tendilla, the Marquis of Cadiz, and the cele- 
brated Alcalde de los Donceles, were the warriors to 
whom the most important expeditions were confided, 
and those who consequently acquired the greater share 
of renown. Hence, therefore, it is that in the general 
histories of the times, scarcely any mention is made of 

* " Que donde habia verdaderamente prendido el fuego era en 
los cofres de lUora." 

f " Que todo era poco para ser presantado k tan gran reyna." 
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Gonzalo, beyond recording that he was entrusted with 
the command of lUora, and the chai^ of adjusting the 
conditions of the surrender of Granada. But the revo- 
lutions of Italy were already preparing for him that vast 
arena of glory, whereon, suddenly emerging from the 
rank of a subaltern warrior, he was about to eclipse the 
renommee of the most distinguished generals of his time. 

But to resume. The war having been thus brought to 
a close, he followed the court, of which he still continued 
to be the chief ornament ; nor was Isabel ever more satis* 
fied than when he was in her presence. His words and 
actions, wherein were conspicuously manifest the chivalric 
and respectful gallantry of the age, added to the loyalty 
as well as efficacy of his services, had firmly established 
him in the good opinion of this princess, who was, 
moreover, unceasing in his praises. So plainly, indeed, 
was this evinced, that from suspecting, the envious 
courtiers began to inquire whether, in the avowed £Eivour 
which the queen accorded to him, there was not some- 
thing beyond esteem ? But the age, independently of 
the austerity of Isabella's manners, must naturally refrite 
the insidious reports of these calumniators, whose envy 
preferred detracting from the virtue of a woman alto- 
gether unimpeachable on such a point, to acknowledging 
the pre-eminent merits of Gonzalo. The sole truth was, 
that she knew him well, and knew also how to appre- 
ciate his worth ; while on every opportunity which 
presented itself, she never failed to speak of him to the 
king as the most calculated of his subjects to bring to a 
glorious termination any great enterprise which mi^t 
be entrusted to him. Ferdinand was also of the same 
opinion ; so that upon the breaking out of the troubles 
in Italy, when he had resolved to take an active part in 
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the struggle, he despatched Gonzalo Mdth considerable 
land and sea forces to Sicily. In order, however, that 
the reader may be enabled to form a proper under- 
standing of the causes which led to this expedition, and 
of the existing state of things, it will be necessary for 
us to date our narrative from a much earlier period. 

With the death of Lorenzo de' Medici, chief citizen of 
Florence, the equilibrium established by that great 
politician in the various states of Italy, had been 
destroyed; while to him solely might the nation con- 
sider itself indebted for the few years of prosperity and 
quietude it had enjoyed. Ludovico Sforza, sumamed 
* il Moro ' (the Moor), governed the Milanese, or, more 
correctly speaking, ruled it in the name of his nephew, 
Juan Galeazzo ; while, fearful lest the Florentines and the 
King of Naples should conspire against his power, to coun- 
teract the possibility he had recourse to Charles VIII,, 
King of France ; entering into an alliance with him, offen- 
sive and defensive, and inciting him to the conquest of 
the kingdom of Naples. The claims which the house of 
Anjou affected to this state, in virtue of the adoptions which 
Juana I. and Juanall. had made of several princes of that 
family, had been ceded to Louis XL, King of France, the 
father of Charles VIII. To this argument of right were 
now added the facility with which it was supposed the 
reigning family of Naples, who were as ill-beloved by the 
nobles as by the people, on account of their avarice and 
cruelty, might be expelled from the throne; and the 
confidence inspired by Charles's youth and temerity, 
the flattering hopes with which he had been filled by his 
courtiers, and above all, by his mighty power, — the most 
absolute ever possessed by any King of France, and 
which had been raised to that pitch solely by dint of 
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perseverance, nay, even of criminality, on the part of 
his predecessor. The throne of Naples was at this time 
filled by Ferdinand I., son of Alonso V. the Conqueror, — 
a cruel and avaricious prince, although at the same time 
intelligent and ftdl of activity. Perceiving the storm 
that was gathering around him, he proceeded to resist it 
by every expedient that his wisdom or experience could 
devise ; and it is more than probable his endeavours 
would have been crowned with success, had he not died 
in the mid of them, leaving the throne to his son 
Alphonso, — an individual as much, if not more detested 
than himself, without, at the same time, possessing any 
of the talents of his father. The near relationship and 
alliance which united this house to that of Arragon, 
might have served as a counterpoise to the impending 
danger ; but Charles VII I., burning with anxiety to set 
out on his expedition, had levelled all obstacles in 
that quarter, by ceding to the Catholic King the states of 
Roussillon and Cerdagne as the price of his neutrality. 
He acted with the like policy towards the Emperor 
Maximilian, to whom he assigned the Franche Comte and 
the province of Artois, forming part of his wife's dower ; 
and, in fine, in order that the chimerical projects with 
which his brain was bewildered might not be opposed in 
any possible direction, he consented to pay to Henry VII. 
of England, the sum of six hundred and twenty thousand 
crowns of gold. Thus did he begin by ceding that 
which he could not have lost, to acquire what he could 
not retain ; while, to use the expression of an historian, 
he imagined, — the senseless visionary ! " To arrive at 
glory by the path of shame."* 



* « 



Llegar k la gloria porla senda del oprobio.'* 
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Charles at length arrived in Italy with an army com- 
posed of twenty thousand infantry and five thousand 
horse, — a most trifling force for an expedition of such 
magnitude, and rendered still more inefficient hy the 
absolute want of money and resources for its support. 
But, on the other hand, Italy was disarmed, divided, and 
little inured to war, after so many years of inactivity and 
repose ; while the audacity, vigour, and warlike array 
of the French, struck terror into her bosom — so that 
Charles's expedition had rather the appearance of a 
journey than a conquest. The passage by Placenza 
having been effected — the Florentines placed in check — 
and the Pope, Alexander VI., who was unwilling to 
enter into his views, intimidated — Charles marched upon 
Naples (already abandoned by its sovereign, on account 
of his inability to resist the torrent), where his entry, 
firom the splendour with which it was celebrated, Feb.21, 
momentarily realized the dreams he had been led to 
indulge in whilst in Paris. Already with one hand he 
menaced Sicily, and with the other the empire of the 
East, in virtue of the rights which had been ceded to 
him by a prince of the house of the Palaeologi ; when, 
shortly afterwards, a sudden change of events made him 
aware of all the imprudence of his conduct. 

The different states of Italy began at length to revolt 
against the power of the French, who seemed as though 
they were about to overrun them all. The Emperor 
Maximilian, the Pope, the Venetians, the King of Spain, 
and even Ludovico Sforza himself, now Duke of Milan 
by the death of his nephew, united to expel them from 
the country, each promising to contribute his forces for 
the common good. To this event was added another, 
not less serious. The French, by their frivolity, their 
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imprudence, and licentiousness, had speedily rendered 

themselves odious to the Neapolitans, whom they robbed 

and plundered without the least distinction of those who, 

either from hatred to the Arragonese princes, or regard 

for the house of France, had assisted them in their 

conquest. The king, abandoned to his favourites, knew 

neither how to govern or command ; while the people, 

finding that employments were sold in lieu of being 

assigned to merit ; that what was unjustly given to one, 

had been also taken from another, from a motive of 

caprice ; and deriving, in short, no benefit whatever 

from the change of dynasty, became less inveterate 

against the deposed princes. On the other hand, the 

King of France, aware of the league which had been 

framed against him, and mistrustful, moreover, of his 

newly-acquired subjects, abandoned his conquest with 

the same precipitance as he had made it ; and in four 

months from his entry into Naples, leaving one moiety 

of his forces for its defence, with the other he opened 

himself a passage to his own coimtry through the heart 

of hostile provinces ; having defeated near the Taro the 

army which had been collected by the Italian princes to 

intercept him on his return. Thus did he abandon 

Italy, bearing with him the execrations of the whole 

country — having occasioned, by his frenzied ambition, 

the train of calamities with which it was subsequently 

afiiicted — nor redeeming, by one single good quality, 

the vices which rendered him an object of universal 

hatred and contempt. 

Previous to Charles's arrival at Naples with his 
army, the king, Alphonso II., had already renounced 
the crown in favour of his son, Don Ferdinand, which 
he thought would somewhat mollify the hatred which 
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his subjects entertained against the house of Arragon, 
inasmuch as this prince was well beloved by the people ; 
when, astounded at the impetuous career of the enemy, 
as well as filled with the terrors which, in the hour of 
danger, are generally the attendants upon a guilty mind, 
he fled precipitately, and retired to Mazzara, in Sicily, 
where he secluded himself within the walls of a convent : 
a tardy remedy, when, the French being at the door — 
the state in convulsion — the factious and friends of 
novelty openly declared — every avenue was closed 
against the efforts of the new monarch to re-establish a 
system of order and regularity. Finding at length the 
case to be desperate, Ferdinand, after putting forth 
6ome fruitless endeavours, also fled, flrst to the isle of 
Ischia, and afterwards to Sicily. 

At this period also, Gonzalo de Cordova landed on May24, 
the latter island, at the head of a body of five thousand ^^^^' 
infantry, and six himdred horse, — ^an army which bad 
been prepared, in anticipation, by the Catholic king, 
whose sagacity had enabled him to foresee what was 
likely to transpire, as well as the advantages which he 
himself might derive from the disturbances in Italy. 
The Spanish general met the two dethroned monarchs at 
Messina, to discuss the plan of operations it would be 
advisable to pursue, under the existing circumstances. 
Don Ferdinand was eager for sailing at once for the 
capital, whither he had been invited by those who 
were weary of the dominion of the French ; but Gonzalo 
considered that it would be far more expedient to enter 
Naples by Calabria, where Reggio held out for the king, 
and all the fortified places were open and defenceless, — 
inasmuch as the French had neglected to place garrisons 
within them, and their ammunition was either spoiled or 
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perseverance, nay, even of criminality, on the part of 

his predecessor. The throne of Naples was at this time 

filled by Ferdinand I., son of Alonso V. the Conqueror, — 

a cruel and avaricious prince, although at the same time 

intelligent and full of activity. Perceiving the storm 

that was gathering around him, he proceeded to resist it 

by every expedient that his wisdom or experience could 

devise; and it is more than probable his endeavours 

would have been crowned with success, had he not died 

in the mid of them, leaving the throne to his son 

Alphonso, — an individual as much, if not more detested 

than himself, without, at the same time, possessing any 

of the talents of his father. The near relationship and 

alliance which united this house to that of Arragon, 

might have served as a counterpoise to the impending 

danger ; but Charles VII I., burning with anxiety to set 

out on his expedition, had levelled all obstacles in 

that quarter, by ceding to the Catholic King the states of 

Roussillon and Cerdagne as the price of his neutrality. 

He acted with the like policy towards the Emperor 

Maximilian, to whom he assigned the Franche Comte and 

the province of Artois, forming part of his wife's dower ; 

and, in fine, in order that the chimerical projects with 

which his brain was bewildered might not be opposed in 

any possible direction, he consented to pay to Henry VII. 

of England, the sum of six hundred and twenty thousand 

crowns of gold. Thus did he begin by ceding that 

which he could not have lost, to acquire what he coidd 

not retain ; while, to use the expression of an historian, 

he imagined, — the senseless visionary ! " To arrive at 

glory by the path of shame."* 
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Charles at length arrived in Italy with an anny com- 
posed of twenty thousand infantry and five thousand 
horse, — a most trifling force for an expedition of such 
magnitude, and rendered still more inefficient by the 
absolute want of money and resources for its support. 
But, on the other hand, Italy was disarmed, divided, and 
little inured to war, after so many years of inactivity and 
repose ; while the audacity, vigour, and warlike array 
of the French, struck terror into her bosom — so that 
Charles's expedition had rather the appearance of a 
journey than a conquest. The passage by Placenza 
having been effected — the Florentines placed in check — 
and the Pope, Alexander VI., who was unwilling to 
enter into his views, intimidated- Charles marched upon 
Naples (already abandoned by its sovereign, on account 
of his inability to resist the torrent), where his entry, 
from the splendour with which it was celebrated, Feb.21, 
momentarily realized the dreams he had been led to '*^'- 
indulge in whilst in Paris. Already with one hand he 
menaced Sicily, and with the other the empire of the 
East, in virtue of the rights which had been ceded to 
him by a prince of the house of the Palaeologi ; when, 
shortly afterwards, a sudden change of events made him 
aware of all the imprudence of his conduct. 

The different states of Italy began at length to revolt 
against the power of the French, who seemed as though 
they were about to overrun them all. The Emperoi' 
Maximilian, the Pope, the Venetians, the King of Spain, 
and even Ludovico Sforza himself, now Duke of Milan 
by the death of his nephew, united to expel them from 
the country, each promising to contribute his forces for 
the common good. To this event was added another, 
not less serious. The French, by their frivolity, their 
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than give directions for the hittle, which heing gained^ 
it became necessary to dismount him from his h<»Be, and 
place him in a bed. In this condition he dnist not 
venture to follow up the vanquished ; and, finding diat 
he could not put himself at the head of his troops, he 
granted them a furlough, which they more than ever 
stood in need of, but which, at the same time, deprived 
him of all the advantages accruing from his victory. 
The king, on his part, crossed over to Sicily, and, 
embarking on board the fleet which was lying in readi- 
ness at Messina, he sailed for Naples, where his disaater 
was as yet unknown, and where he was received with 
open arms. Gonzalo, finding that he could not maintimu 
himself at Seminara, retired upon Reggio ; and, having 
repaired his losses, proceeded to follow up his plana for 
the subjugation of Calabria, by harassing the Frendi 
with the same species of warfiure he had practised to- 
wards the Moors of Granada, to which province, indeed, 
Calabria bore a great affinity, — a war&re of outposts, 
stratagems, and rapid movements, adapted to the 
mountainous and rugged nature of the country, as well 
as to the insignificant number of the troops which he 
held at his command. These troops did not, in fact, 
now exceed three thousand foot, and fifteen hundred horse ; 
yet, with them alone, he succeeded in taking Fiumare, 
Muro, Calana, and Bagnezza ; while such, indeed, was 
the number of places which, either voluntarily or by force, 
submitted to his arms, that he actually possessed not 
sufficient soldiers to garrison them as he took them. 
Aubigny, astounded at his activity, and intimidated by 
his good fortune, neither defended the province, nor 
abandoned it, nor marched to the succour of Mont- 
pensier, who was reduced to the greatest extremes at 
Naples, by the intrepid valour of the king. Already was 
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Gonzalo master of Cotrone, Squillace, and Sibari, to- 
gether with the whole of the coast bordering the Ionian 
sea, and upon the point of totally expelluig the French 
from Calabria, when he received a summons from Fer- 
dinand to proceed forthwith and join him. 

This prince, soon after he came to Naples, had com- 
peUed the French to shut themselves up within the 
walls of the two castles which defend that city ; 
while they, finding it would be impossible for them to 
maintain these positions without they received assist- 
ance, had agreed to surrender them at the expiration 
of a certain period. Meanwhile, Aubigny, who was 
unwilling to abandon what remained in Calabria, 
despatched De Persi, one of his best captains, at the 
head of a body of troops, to their succour. This 
officer, although victorious in two engagements with the 
king's forces, was still unable to penetrate to Naples ; but 
Montpensier, who had heard of his successes, escaped 
by sea from Castelnuovo, where he was closely invested, 
and shaped his course to Salerno. Hence it was that 
the King of Naples, apprehending some evil result from 
the successes of Persi, and the departure of Montpensier, 
as also their coalescing, had sent in all haste to Gonzalo 
(already considered as the first of the generals of Italy), 
in order that he might come to his assistance, in the 
quarter where the struggle was likely to be severest. 
Gonzalo accordingly obeyed the summons, and pro-* 
ceeded to cross from Nicastro, on the confines of the 
two Calabrias, towards the principality of Melfi, where 
the contest was effectually raging between the king and 
the French forces. The whole of this intermediate 
tract of country was mountainous and rugged; its 
strong-holds were occupied by the Anjounois barons ; 

M 
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while these, by their artful representations, had suc- 
ceeded in inspiring the people of the various districts with 
an un&vourahle impression of the Spanish soldiers. Yet 
all these obstacles, which nature as well as man opposed 
to our hero's undertaking, were gloriously surmounted 
by his valour and intrepidity. Every step forward 
was an attack, and each attack a victory. He entered 
Cosenza, despite its Gallic defenders, who were unable 
to withstand the three desperate assaults which he 
delivered them in the course of one day ; defeated with 
great slaughter the mountaineers of Morano, who, rely- 
ing on their crags, and the difficulties of the road, pre- 
sumed to dispute his passage ; and, finally, succeeded 
in surprising, at Layno, the whole of the barons of the 
Anjou faction, who were there assembled ; when, after a 
brief resistance, their chief, Almerico di Sanseverino, 
having been killed in the fray, the Spaniards entered the 
place. The road being cleared by these victories, Gonzalo 
pushed forward by rapid marches, and effected his junc- 
tion with the king, at a period when the French, to the 
number of seven thousand men, had shut themselves up 
in Atella, with their general, Montpensier, thinking 
from thence to be able to bring down the fortune as 
well as the pride of their adversaries. 

Upon his arrival at the camp, the king, with the 
Pope's legate, and the Marquis of Mantua, General of 
the Italian League, came out to meet him, receiving him 
with all the honour that was due to the boldness and 
success of his recent march, as well as to his high 
renommee, which, no longer confined to Italy, already 
resounded throughout the continent of Europe. In 
effect, when in his presence, every other general 
appeared to sink into insignificance ; for, owing to the 
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elevation of his mind, the prudence of his counsels, 
and the daring hbldness of his deeds, he seemed destined 
to command wheresoever he might be. Hence, therefore, 
both the French and the Italians began to give him pub- 
licly the appellation of the Great Captain — a title which 
has ever since remained attached to his memory. 

The king himself, who, either from the vivacity of his 
character or respect for the Marquis of Mantua, had 
hitherto vacillated in his proceedings, now began to 
manifest a greater degree of firmness and stability — as if, 
indeed, the authority and abilities of the Spanish general 
were the only true regulators of every determination. 
Battle having been offered to the enemy and declined, 
Gonzalo, after examining the nature of the ground, and 

establishing his quarters, was desirous that his soldiers 

* 

should immediately signalize themselves by some daring 
act of valour and dexterity. The walls of Atella are 
laved by a tributary stream of the Ofanto,* from which 
the besieged derived their supply of water, and upon 
which were erected the mills that ftimished them with flour. 
This position was strongly fortified, and was moreover 
defended by the Swiss infantry, then considered as the 
best disciplined in Europe. Gonzalo, nevertheless, 
attacked it at the head of his soldiers, defeated the 
Swiss, and burnt or otherwise destroyed the mills ; so 
that the garrison, being thus deprived of their means of 
subsistence, and worn out by the incessant assaults of the 
beleaguerers, eventually proposed a truce, stipulating that, 
if within the space of thirty days the place should not be 
succoured by the King of France, it should be siuren- 
dered, together with all other fortresses, saving Gaeta, 

* The modem name of the Aufidus — it falls into the Adriatic 

M 2 
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July Venosa, and Taranto, and such as were actually held 
hy Aubigny. At the expiration of this delay, no 
succour having been forthcoming, the French readily 
delivered up Atella and the whole of the places that 
were held by governors of Montpensier*s nomination ; 
but they evaded the evacuation of various others under 
pretence that their commanders would not surrender 
them without the express order of the French king, — an 
objection which also afforded the King of Naples an 
opportunity for not complying with the treaty, Mont- 
pensier and his companions, being considered as prisoners 
of war, were sent to Bayas, Pujol, and other unhealthy 
districts, where, a pestilence breaking out among them, 
almost the whole of them miserably perished with Mont- 
pensier himself. 

After the surrender of Atella, Gonzalo hastened back 
to Calabria to arrest the career of Aubigny, who, in 
consequence of his rival's absence, had been enabled to 
regain possession of the whole country. His presence, 
however, sufficed to retrieve the lost vantage ; and the 
French general, finding that fortune had deserted him, 
sent the Spaniard a message, complaining of his in- 
fraction of the treaty of Atella. Gonzalo immediately 
replied, that the French themselves had been the first to 
contravene it, and more especially Aubigny himself, in- 
asmuch as he had forcibly seized upon several places, 
which were not in his possession when that treaty was 
executed ; for which reason the fortune of war, and not 
the treaty of Atella, must now decide the fate of Cala- 
bria. At this period the renown of Gonzalo was such, 
that the Italian soldiers, fi ocking in shoals to his ban- 
ners, actually followed him free of solde, while the 
fortalices surrendered to his arms almost without a blow. 
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Under these circumstances, therefore, Aubigny considered 
it more expedient wholly to abandon the province than 
to measure himself with the Great Captain, who con- 
sequently in a few days succeeded in reducing the 
whole of it to the obedience of the King of Naples. 

But Ferdinand was now no longer the occupant of 
the throne of that kingdom ; being seized with a dysentery, 
he died at Naples in the flower of his age, on the seventh 
of October of the same year, without having been able [1496.] 
to enjoy to the uttermost either his dignity or triumph. 
The epocha of his reign must be for ever signalized in the 
fasts of human history, less on account of the victories 
he achieved, than for the breaking out of that horrible 
disease which began to display its virulence at the time 
when this prince was besieging the castles of Naples. 
It was termed the French malady, by reason of that 
nation having been the first to be visited with its ravages. 
It was primitively inoculated on us by the new world, 
as though in reprisal for our outrages — while succeeding 
generations have had, as they will for ever have, cause to 
curse the improvidence and temerity of their forefathers 

During the short period of Ferdinand's reign, passed 
partly in banishment and misfortune, and partly in scenes 
of strife and bloodshed, he was distinguished for little 
beyond the valour, daring, and consummate diligence 
which ultimately proved so serviceable to him ; while, 
on the other hand, the glory he thus acquired was 
somewhat tarnished by his treatment of his French 
prisoners, and the perfidy with which, to propitiate the 
Pope, he acted towards the Orsini. These proceedings 
gave rise, and, naturally, to a suspicion in Italy, that 
having once established himself firmly on the throne, he 
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would strive rather to adhere to the depraved maxims of 
his sire and grandsire, than to emulate the generosity of 
Alphonso V. the founder of his house. He died, however, 
without these suspicions heing realized, leaving a glorious, 
as well as grateful recollection of his memory ; and as he 
left no issue, the succession devolved to his uncle Frederic, 
an amiable prince, more adapted to govern the kingdom 
in a state of quietude, than to defend it and maintain 
its independence in the midst of the turmoils of the 
period. So soon as the new king had been recog-* 
nized as such at Naples, he invested Graeta, which 
Aubigny, who had come over to pay him his re- 
spects, caused to capitulate, in consequence of the little 
hope he entertained of its being succoured. The day 
preceding the surrender of this place, Gonzalo also 
arrived at the camp, having now subjugated the whole of 
Calabria ; when Frederic, who received him with every 
demonstration of gratitude for the eminent services he 
had rendered him, was at the same time desirous of 
evincing it more substantially by rewarding him with 
presents and estates. Satisfied, however, with the glory 
he had acquired, lie declined accepting them until he 
was authorized to do so by his sovereign ; and thus 
the affairs of this kingdom having been satisfactorily 
brought to a conclusion, he marched with his soldiers to 
Rome, whither the flagitious Pope, Alexander VI., had 
invoked him to his assistance. 

At the time when Charles VIII. passed through the 
capital of the Caesars, he had left a French garrison in 
the port of Ostia,* under the command of one Menoldo 

♦ A town fourteen miles south-west of Rome, situated near the 
mouth of the Tiber, and hence commanding its navigation. 
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Guerri, a Biscayan by birth, and a man who united to the 
talents of a warrior the perverseness of a tyrant, and 
the ferocity of an outlaw. This individual, from his strong- 
hold, waged against the Pope a warfare the more cruel 
in proportion to the facilities he possessed from his locality, 
of subjecting the capital of his Holiness at pleasure to 
the miseries of famine and privation. He exacted that 
all the trading vessels which passed up the Tiber, to 
supply Rome with provisions and other necessaries, 
should previously submit to his visitations, and satisfy 
his avarice, if they wished to avoid being blown out of 
the water by the guns of the castle. In consequence of 
this lawless proceeding, scarcity and want already began 
to be manifested in the city ; and when the people in their 
sufferings called loudly for a remedy to the existing evil, 
this ruthless corsair not only refused to enter into any 
arrangement, but, deaf to the proposals which were made 
to him by Alexander, and insensible to his threats of 
excommunication, he derided the Pope's impotency, 
who did not, in effect, possess the necessary forces to 
drag the tiger from his den. 

To this existing evil was also added the apprehension, 
that so long as Ostia was permitted to remain in his 
possession, an entrance into Italy would at all times be 
open to the French. In this extremity, therefore, Alex- 
ander had recourse to Gonzalo ; and he, having under- [1497.] 
taken to conduct the enterprise, proceeded with his 
Spanish veterans to Ostia, and inunediately summoned 
Menoldo to give up the fortress and thus abandon his 
tyrannical practices. The pirate, however, haughtily re- 
frised compliance, and prepared for a vigorous resistance ; 
not believing that a place so well provided could be made 
to surrender without a long siege, the delay of which might 
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probably enable a French force to come to his relief. Our 
hero having well considered the nature of the fortress, and 
made his preparations for the attack, which occupied him 
during three days, was at length enabled to bring his 
artillery to play against the walls. Five days more 
elapsed before a breach was effected ; when a Spanish 
soldier, having accidentally discovered a wooden bastion 
on the same side, the whole army thereby mounted to 
the assault, so that the besieged were necessarily com- 
pelled to concentrate all their disposable forces in one 
quarter. In the meantime, Garcilaso de la Vega, the 
Spanish ambassador to the Holy See, who had invested 
the place in an opposite direction, finding the walls unde- 
fended, scaled them with facility ; while the French being 
thus divided, and placed between two raking fires, were 
unable to resist the impetuous charge of the Spaniards ; 
who in the end, after slaying or taking prisoners the 
greater part of the garrison, made themselves masters of 
Ostia. Menoldo surrendered upon condition that his life 
should be spared him ; when Gonzalo, after adjusting the 
affairs of the place, retraced his steps to Rome, carrying 
the vanquished with him. His entry into the holy city 
was a real triumph ; the people awaited him in crowds on 
his road, in the streets, and at the windows — one and all 
proclaiming him their liberator; while he, at the head 
of his troops, and with banners streaming, marched on- 
ward to the exhilarating strains of martial music. The 
prisoners walked in chains in the centre — ^but Menoldo, 
although also chained, was mounted on a sorry hack ; 
while on his ferocious features there yet lingered the traces 
of a disappointed vengeance, rather than of humiliation. 

In this manner our hero traversed the streets of Rome, 
and alighted at the Vatican to render an account of his 
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expedition to the Sovereign Pontiff; who, seated on his 
throne, and surrounded by several cardinals and nobles, 
thus awaited his arrival. When he stooped to kiss his 
Holiness's feet, Alexander, raising him in his arms, and 
giving utterance to his gratitude for the essential ser- 
vice he had just rendered him, presented him with the 
golden rose, which the popes were then in the habit of 
adjudging annually to those most worthy the notice of 
the Holy See. Gonzalo, on his part, solicited but two 
favours ; one of which was, the pardon of Menoldo — 
the other, that the people of the coimtry round Ostia, 
should be exempted from all contributions for a period 
of ten years, in consequence of the sufferings they had 
experienced by war and the pirate's tyranny. Both 
were graciously conceded ; and Menoldo, after being 
severely admonished by the Pope, obtained permis- 
sion to retire to his own country. 

The scene which passed between Alexander and 
Gonzalo, at the period of his leave-taking, was of a 
rather adverse nature, although in no wise less honour- 
able to the Great Captain. The Pope, having turned the 
conversation to the subject of their Catholic Majesties, 
went so far as to say, that he knew them well — and 
that owing him personally many favours, they had never 
as yet conferred any upon him in return. 

Now this was an absolute insult on the part of Alex- 
ander; whose habits and condition were notoriously 
such, that he was only maintained in the post he so 
unworthily occupied, by the tolerant policy of the Chris- 
tian princes, who, when opposed to each other, alter- 
nately made use of him as a ready instrument for 
enabling them to prosecute their ambitious schemes. 

M 3 
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Hence GonzaJo, jealous of the dignity of the monarch 
he then represented, indignantly made answer to the 
ungrateM Pontiff, "That of a truth he ought to know 
their Catholic Majesties well, as much from being a 
native of their dominions, as from the many obligations 
which he owed them. What ! " he exclaimed, " had His 
Holiness already forgotten the entrance of the Spanish 
armies into Italy to uphold his authority, which had been 
trampled on by the French ? Who was it had raised him 
superior to the Orsini, that had given him so much un- 
easiness ? and lastly, Who had recently enabled him to 
effect the conquest of Ostia V* To these observations he 
proceeded to add many others, touching the necessity of 
a reform in both the papal household and court ; while 
Alexander, by no means prepared for such shrewd replies 
on the part of a man whom he considered more as a rough 
soldier than an experienced politician, dismissed him 
from his presence, without, however, esteeming him the 
less for his hardihood. 

Gonzalo now returned to Naples, and on his arrival 
there, was escorted into that city by the king and the 
principal personages of his court (who had come on the 
road to meet him), with all the distinction that was due 
to the liberator of the kingdom. Nor did Frederic con- 
fine his gratitude to empty demonstrations ; for, creating 
him Duke of Sant' Angelo, he gave him two towns in 
the Abruzzo, with seven dependent villages ; declaring 
it was but meet to award a small sovereignty to one to 
whom he was indebted for his crown. After this, 
Gonzalo sailed for Sicily, which kingdom, owing to the 
vexatious contributions levied on the people by the vice- 
roy, Juan de Lanuza, was then in a state of open insur- 
rection. Here he was called upon to act in the grateful 
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capacity of a pacificator, after having so nobly acquitted 
himself of his duty as a warrior ; and hence, having, lis- 
tened to the subjects of complaint — reformed abuses — 
administered justice — satisfied the people — and fortified 
the coasts — ^he once more repaired to Italy, at the call 
of Frederic, to assist him in the conquest of Diano, 
the only strong-hold now remaining in possession of the 
French. Gonzalo, upon reaching this place, proceeded 
to invest it so closely, and, moreover, attacked it with 
such determined bravery, that despite the vigorous re- 
sistance made by the besieged, they were in the end com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion. This exploit crowned 
Gonzalo's first expedition to Italy; when, taking his 
leave of the Neapolitan king, and leaving in a state of 
proper defence the fortresses of Calabria, which had been , 
assigned to his Catholic Majesty as security for the pay- 
ment of the succours he had afforded, he re-embarked for 
Spain, accompanied by the greater part of the troopi^ [1498.] 
who had assisted him in his enterprize. 

He was received at the court of Castile with marks 
of the most flattering distinction ; and the king publicly 
declared, that he considered the reddition of Naples, and 
the victories which had been obtained over the French 
armies, superior even to the conquest of Granada. 

Here Gonzalo remained for two years, in the enjoy- 
ment of the respect which his deeds had so well merited ; 
when at length a disturbance, which took place in 
Granada, afforded him an opportunity of still further 
distinguishing himself. 

It had been conceded to the Moslems, when they sub- 
mitted to the king's authority, that they should continue 
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inthefree enjoymentof their religion. Some of them, how* 
ever, having in the first instance converted themselves 
to Christianity, had afterwards returned to the practice 
of their own rites ; and hence the diligence, nay rigour, 
which was exercised to induce these to re-enter into the 
bosom of the Church, had infected the Moors of the 
Alpuj arras with the belief, that the whole body of them 
were about to be treated with the like severity ; — that 
they were to be converted to Christianity by compulsion ; 
and that their children were to be taken from them, for 
a similar purpose, in the same manner as had been prac- 
tised towards those of the apostates. Weary, moreover, 
of the abject condition to which they were now reduced, 
impatient of a change, and relying at the same time both 
upon receiving succour from Africa, and the occupation 
which was given to their rulers by the affairs of France 
and Italy, the Saracens raised the standard of revolt and 
flew to arms. The first who mutinied were the Moors of 
Guejar, a town situate on the highest ridge of the above 
Sierra : and Gonzalo, being at Granada at the time, im- 
mediately set out to repel the rebels, accompanied by 
the Count de Tendilla, commandant-general of the pro- 
vince. In order to reach Guejar it was necessary to 
traverse a plain, (which the Moors had so effectually 
inundated, as absolutely to convert it into a bog,) and 
afterwards to scramble up the sides of the mountains 
which were extremely rugged. The consequence of this 
was, that the horses sunk deep into the mire, without 
the possibility of being extricated; and many of the 
foot soldiers were suffocated ; while the rebels, taking 
advantage of their defenceless situation, after harassing 
them with perfect safety to themselves, took to flight. 
In this trying emergency, Gonzalo, serving more as a 
common soldier than a general — exhibiting an example 
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of the most indefatigable exertion, and foremost in the 
danger, was the first to arrive under the city wall, when, 
having placed a ladder against it, he mounted intrepidly 
to the assault ; seized with one hand upon the project- 
ing part of a buttress, and slaying with the other the 
Moor who presumed to dispute his passage, he entered 
the town closely followed by his soldiers, who put the 
whole of its defenders to the sword. Yet, notwith- 
standing this advantage, and the taking of other places 
equally strong, the rebellion increased to the degree, 
that it became necessary for the king, Don Ferdinand, 
to repair to the province, convoke an army, and follow 
up the rebels in person. He having taken Lanjaron 
by assault, the intimidated infidels began at length to 
think of submission, and offered to surrender upon cer- 
tain conditions ; appointing Gonzalo as their mediator, 
to whose charge they committed the principal Moors 
who were given up as hostages. They relied upon the 
humanity and generosity which they knew him to 
possess, and which they venerated ; and they were in 
hope, by his good offices, to obtain more advantageous 
terms of surrender : neither were they deceived ; for 
Gonzalo procured their pardon, beside many other con- 
ditions which they would not have easily acquired but 
by his intercession. 

These events transpired in the year fifteen hundred, [1500.] 
and at a moment, too, when the state of things in Italy 
incessantly required the intervention of the Spanish 
arms. Charles VIII., King of France, was no more ; 
but his cousin and successor, Louis XII., inherited with 
his throne, also, his ambitious views with regard to Italy. 
Charles, it will be remembered, had arrived there, at the 
solicitation of Sforza ; while Louis, on the contrary, 
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now came to expel that usurper from the state of 
Milan, — a warning example to feeble princes, who 
rarely seek a protector in one more power^I than 
themselves, but they acquire a t3n:ant. Louis having 
entered into an alliance with the Pope Alexander, as 
well as with the Florentines and Venetians, soon made 
himself master of Milan, and already, like his prede- 
cessor, began to stretch his grasp to the kingdom of 
Naples. The hapless Frederic was thus left without a 
single ally in Italy ; while even the King of Spain, who 
was alone capable of shielding him from the impending 
danger, preferred becoming a sharer in the spoil, to par- 
taking of the sterile glory of a protector. Hence Europe 
beheld with alarm, and indeed with indignation, the 
identical arms, and the self- same general, set out for 
Naples to hurl from his throne the prince, who, three 
years before, had been acknowledged and supported by 
his uncle, the King of Spain ; against whom, in the 
present instance, he had committed neither injury nor 
offence ; as though indeed, that which amongst man- 
kind is termed profound politic policy, were ever to 
be regardless of the sacred claims of generosity, and the 
ties of consanguinity. In the month of June of this year, 
a fleet, consisting of sixty vessels, sailed from Malaga 
for the coast of Sicily, having on board five thousand 
foot soldiers, and six hundred horse, under the command 
of Gonzalo de Cordova. The fame of this warrior had 
excited the minds of the Spanish youth to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm ; — while the nobles, thirsting for 
glory and riches, had flocked in crowds to his banner. 
Amongst those who accompanied him in this expedition 
were Don Diego de Mendoza, son of the Cardinal of 
Spain ; Villalba, who afterwards so much distinguished 
himself in the war of Navarre ; Diego Garcia de Paredes, 
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renowned for his prowess and Herculean strength ; 
Zamudio, the scourge both of the Italians and the Ger- 
mans ; and, finally, Pizarro, distinguished for his valour, 
but still more so for being the father of the conqueror of 
Peru. The fleet was abundantly provisioned with every 
requisite, for no expense had been spared in its equip- 
ment ; and Gonzalo, being assisted with the greatest 
munificence by his brother, Alonso de Aguilar, was 
thereby enabled to appear in the midst of it, in a man- 
ner alike commensurate with his rank and reputation. 

The definite object of this armament was not at first 
made manifest. After touching at Messina, it forth- 
with departed to join the Venetian squadron, com- 
manded by Benito Pesaro ; and the junction having been 
effected, the combined forces sailed for the Archipelago, 
in order to act against the Turks, who had recently 
seized upon the islands of the republic in those seas. 
Upon the appearance of this armament, the commanders 
of the Turkish vessels, stricken with terror, fled to Con- 
stantinople ; and the allies having mustered at Zante, 
sailed from thence to Cephalonia, the latest conquest of 
die Mussulmans. Here the army was landed, and im- 
mediately proceeded to lay siege to Fort St. G«orge, a 
strong-hold on the island, wherein the enemy had sought 
refuge. When the preparations for the siege were in 
a state of forwardness, Gonzalo, previous to making the 
attack, sent a message to the besieged, to the effect that 
an army of Spanish veterans, vassals of a powerful 
monarch, and conquerors of the Moors in Spain, were 
come to act as auxiliaries to the Venetians ; and that 
consequently, if the fortress, together with the whole 
island, were delivered up without further resistance, the 
garrison would be allowed to depart unmolested ; but, 
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Otherwise, not a man of them would be spared. ''I 
return you thanks, Christians/' replied the Albanian, 
Grisdar, commandant of the castle, ** I return you thanks 
for being the cause of so much glory, as well as for ap- 
portioning us, whether alive or nobly slain, such a laurel 
meed for our fidelity to Bajazet our emperor. Your 
menaces do not intimidate us, for destiny hath stamped 
upon the brow of each the' term of his career. Gt>, tell 
your genera], that every one of my soldiers possesseth 
seven bows, and seven thousand arrows, with which we 
will at least avenge our fall, even though we &il to 
resist your power, or your better fortune.'** The gal- 
lant Moslem then presented to the ambassadors a bow 
of great strength, with a golden quiver, to be given in 
his name to the Spanish commander, and having thus 
put an end to the conference, he dismissed them from his 
presence. 

Nor was the defence which he made against the des- 
perate assaults of the besiegers in any way inferior to 
the magnanimity of his reply. The Turks under his 
command did not, it is true, amount to more than 
seven hundred men, but they were all of them stem and 
hardy veterans ; while the fort, which was situated upon 
a rock, rude, and difficult of ascent, was amply supplied 
with every necessary for its defence. Despite the 



* " Gracias os doy, Crlstianos, de que seals la ocasion de tanta 
gloria, y de que vivos, 6 generosamente muertos, nos proporcioneis 
tal lauro de constancia con Bayaceto nuestro Emperador. Vuestras 
amenazas no nos espantan : la fortuna ha puesto d todos en la 
frente el fin de la vida. Decid 4 vuestro General, que cada uuo de 
mis soldados tiene siete arcos y siete mil saetas, con las quales 
vengaremos nuestra muerte, ya que no resistamos d vuestro 
esfuerzo, 6 4 vuestra fortuna." 
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breaches that were fast making in the walls, by the 
heavy artillery of the Venetians, and the havoc it 
occasioned, the undismayed Gisdar, and his devoted 
followers, continued indefatigable in their resistance, 
while the ground was literally strewed with their arrows. 
These were moreover steeped in poison, so that, in the 
beginning, the wounds of the Christians, from their 
ignorance of the artifice, for the most part proved mortal ; 
while further, the besieged were in possession of certain 
machines, furnished with grappling-irons, described in 
the memorials of the times by the name of * loboSf'* 
with which they fastened upon the mail-clad soldiers, 
either raising them high in air to hurl them again with 
violence towards the earth, or else drawing them up the 
walls of the fortress to slay or make them prisoners. 
It was with one of these formidable implements, that the 
giant, Diego Garcia de Paredes, got entangled; and 
when, after struggling for a considerable period, in order 
that he might not lose his footing, he was at length, 
nevertheless, elevated to the battlements, he still con- 
tinued to defend himself with such determined bravery, 
that the Saracens, respecting his valour, detained him 
prisoner ; thinking they might obtain more favourable 
conditions, through his instrumentality, in the event of 
their being obliged to surrender. 

In this manner was the struggle maintained by either 
party, with an equal degree of courage and pertinacity* 
The frequent sorties that were made by the Turks 
tended to keep their adversaries condnnally on the 
alert ; and upon one particular occasion, but Un 



* A cant word for thieves — literal^, woWe*, 
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Gonzalo*8 vigilance (who, casually suspecting what was in 
contemplation, had taken the precaution of ordering his 
people to stand to their arms), the consequences to the 
beleaguerers might have heen fearful in the extreme. As 
a coimterpoise to the showers of arrows that were hurled 
against him hy the enemy, the Spanish commander 
now caused a hastion to he erected, whose shot possessed 
the douhle advantage of carrying to a greater distance 
than the arrows, and of driving the archers from their 
posts. In addition to this, he gave directions for prac- 
tising, in various parts of the wall, the species of mining 
which had recentljr been invented by Pedro Navarro, 
and prepared his scaling-ladders for moimting to the 
assault. The mines were accordingly sprung, and seve^ 
ral breaches were effected ; but the Turks were admir- 
ably prepared — stopping them as &st as they were 
made, so that the place continued almost as impregnable 
as before ; while on the other hand, the Spaniards who 
attempted to scale the walls, which they did with their 
accustomed intrepidity, experienced so desperate a re- 
sistance, and were assailed by such a shower of stones 
and arrows, accompanied by streams of boiling oil and 
pitch, liquid fire, and, in fact, every species of offensive 
missile, — that they were eventually compelled to retire 
in disorder. Nor did the assault which was made by 
their allies, the Venetians, shortly afterwards, meet with 
a more favourable result. 

Great indeed was the indignation of these hardy 
veterans, who had subdued the Moors in Spain, and 
driven the presumptuous Gaul from the soil of Naples, 
upon finding themselves thus baffled before the walls of 
a simple fortress ; and these soldiers, who at the begin- 
ning had despised the Turks as a race of barbarians, 
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devoid alike of bravery and skill, were compelled, in 
the end, to their cost, to fear them and respect their 
prowess. A period of fifty days had thus elapsed since 
the commencement of this murderous siege, when Gon- 
zalb, considering it unworthy of his renown to remain 
any longer before the place, after holding a conference 
with Pesaro, determined to make a final and general 
attack, in which every means at his disposal should be 
put in requisition. The necessary arrangements having 
accordingly been made, and the troops excited to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm, the signal for the onset 
was given, and the besiegers mounted to the assault. 
But neither the roaring of the cannon, the exploding of 
the mines, nor the ferocious cries of the assailants, could 
move the indomitable Moslems. Still, they fought with 
undiminished fiiry — still hurled defiance at their ene- 
mies — until at length, overpowered by numbers, and 
exhausted by fatigue, they were compelled to submit 
to their destiny ; and the victors, gaining the rampart, 
entered the place sword in hand. Gisdar, faith&l to 
his word, perished fighting with the most heroic bravery 
at the head of a band of three hundred devoted warriors, 
who shared his fate ; while, of the seven hundred men 
originally composing the garrison, only eighty maimed 
and wounded wretches were found alive — ^who from 
these causes alone had been prevented from taking 
an active part in the last glorious defence of their fallen 
comrades. 

Cephalonia being thus taken, the Great Captain sailed 
for SicDy in the beginning of the year 1501, leaving the 
island in possession of the Venetians. At Syracuse, he 
was met by an ambassador of the republic, bearing for [1501.] 
him the diploma of a Venetian gentleman, and a mag<* 
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nificent present of plate, furs, and ricli brocades, as a 
testimony of their gratitude for the services he had ren- 
dered to the state. These he at first declined accepting ; 
but yielding afterwards to the entreaties of the ambas- 
sador, he took them, and sent the presents to his 
sovereign, retaining only for himself the diploma, which 
he kept, he said, *4n order that his rivals, although 
they might be more gallant, should not at least be better 
gentlemen than he."* The innate gratification however 
which he derived from this proceeding, was in great mea- 
sure embittered by the disaster which befel his brother 
about the same period. The Moors of the Alpujarras, re- 
sentful of the stem measures that were yet adopted for 
their conversion, had again raised the standard of rebel* 
lion ; and Don Alonso de Aguilar was one among the first 
who repaired to the scene of danger, accompanied by 
the Conde de Urena ; when having effected a junction of 
their forces, they proceeded to harass the rebels in the 
Sierra Bermeja. In the whole of our historians, but 
more especially in Mendoza, the details of the tragedy 
of that eventful evening, when the Spaniards, after de- 
feating the enemy in the above chain of mountains — 
forsaking both their banners and their chiefs — dispersed 
in search of plunder — and allowed themselves to be 
overtaken by the shades of night, are faithfully related. 
Furiously then did the ferocious Moslems, led by the 
valiant Feri de Benastepar, turn like the stag at bay 
upon their pursuers ; and a barrel of gunpowder unfor- 
tunately exploding at this critical juncture, they were 
enabled by its light to distinguish the disorder, as well 
as the discouragement and trifling numbers of the 



* " Que lo hacia para que sus competidores, aunque fuesen mas 
galaneay no pudiesen i lo menos ser mas gentileshombres que 6L" 
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Christians. In vain did Don Alonso, Don Pedro his 
son, and the Conde de Urena perform prodigies of valour; 
resistance was hopeless ; and the whole of the few re- 
maining troops were either pitilessly slain or captured. 
Don Alonso combated at the entrance of a pass, with a 
rock on either side him, where he was sought ^by the 
Feri, and here they fought hand to hand. " I am Don 
Alonso," cried the Christian ; and " I, the Feri of 
Benastepar," shouted the unbeliever, and as he spoke, 
burying his cimetar at a lunge deep into the hapless 
Alonso's breast, the victory was his own. The news of 
this disaster reached Gonzalo, when he was in Sicily ; 
and after remaining there for a short period, to pay the 
tribute of grief that was due to the memory of his de- 
parted brother, he sailed for Reggio to fulfil the objects 
for which he had originally quitted Spain. 

From the very commencement of these transactions, the 
King of Naples had confidently expected that the forces 
commanded by Gonzalo were destined for his relief. 
Great must, therefore, have been the repugnance of this 
highminded warrior, to be compelled to deceive so good 
a monarch, and his own benefactor, by appearances of 
friendship : yet such was the decree of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, inasmuch as he had charged his general not to 
divulge the object of his mission until a certain pre- 
scribed period. That period at length arrived ; and the 
Pope, then, in full consistory, announced the league be- 
tween the kings of France and Spain, giving, at the same 
time, to either monarch, the investiture of the provinces 
which had been assigned to him in the partition of the 
kingdom of Naples. Immediately upon this occurrence, 
Gonzalo despatched an envoy to Frederic, in order that 
he might solemnly renounce, in his name, all title to the 
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estates which had been antecedently given him by that 
prince, for his services in the preceding war. But Fre- 
deric, so far from accepting the renunciation, confirmed 
the gift anew, declaring, that he knew how to appreciate 
merit, even in his enemies, and that, in lieu of repent- 
ing him of the benefits he had conferred upon Gonzalo, 
he would, if it were still possible, yet further increase 
them. 

In a few days the whole of Calabria and Apulia, 
(with the exception of Taranto and Manfredonia), had 
bowed to Ferdinand's authority, while the French, 
with the like rapidity, had also possessed themselves of 
their portion of the spoil. On the other hand, the 
hapless Frederic, after having made some fruitless 
efibrts to defend himself, abandoned his dominions, and 
withdrew to the isle of Ischia, from whence he entered 
into an arrangement with the French king, by which he 
became his pensioner, and retired to France in preference 
to residing in the dominions of the King of Spain, his 
unnatural uncle, whom he now mortally detested for 
his last unparalleled act of treachery. 

In this stage of affairs, Gonzalo's foresight, already 
enabling him to divine that the iniquitous union between 
these two ambitious princes would necessarily be but of 
very short duration, inasmuch as each of them would 
be striving to secure the whole country for himself, 
applied his talents to winning the aflfections of the na- 
tives, and to drawing the most distinguished individuals 
to his party. Hence, he restored to the house of the 
Sanseverini the estates of which it had bfeen despoiled 
by Frederic, for its adhesion to Gallic interests ; while 
to Prospero and Fabricio Colonna, (the heads of the 
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Roman family of that name, and most excellent 
soldiers, who, induced by his promises and renown, 
came to offer him their services,) he immediately 
assigned the respective command of the two wings of 
his army. These chieftains were speedily followed by a 
great portion of the nobles, and by many veteran soldiers, 
so that the Spanish army, being by this time swelled to 
the number of twelve thousand men, its general forth- 
with proceeded to lay siege to Taranto. 

This was the strongest as well as the most important 
place in all Calabria. Built upon an islet in the 
narrowest part of the gulf which bears its name, it was 
connected to the land on the eastern and western sides 
by means of two bridges, the heads of which were 
protected by two strong buttresses ; while, to seaward, a 
quantity of high rocks encompassing it, forbade also the 
approach of any hostile force in that direction. Con- 
fiding in the strength of this position, and in the six 
thousand men who composed the garrison, the hapless 
Frederic had sent his son Ferdinand, Duke of Calabria,, 
to assume the chief command, and to defend the place to 
the last extremity ; flattering himself that, in the course 
of events, the delay occasioned by a protracted resistance 
might probably give rise to some incident favourable to 
his cause. On the other hand, Gonzalo, after debating 
whether he should attack the place by main force, or con- 
vert the siege into a rigorous blockade, decided at length 
upon adopting the latter course, in order to avoid an un- 
necessary effusion of blood. Having therefore encom- 
passed the city by trenches on the land side, he erected a 
strong battery in front of either bridge, and gave direc- 
tions for the galleys of Juan Lezcano so to station them- 
selves as to cut off all communication from without by 
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the double entry to the port The expectations with wWch 
the whole of Italy awaited the result of this enteipdse 
were great in the extreme, for upon its issue depended 
the termination of the war ; nor is it by any meins 
improbable, that the reputation of the Great Captnn 
would here have experienced a check, had not the feint- 
heartedness of those under the duke's command tended 
to incline the scale of victory in his fiivour. They, in 
fact, considered that, provided they saved the preckms 
deposit which had been confided to them by Frederic, 
they would not be betraying his confidence, even though 
they surrendered the place ; and guided, therefore, by 
this feeling, they made proposals to Gronzalo, solidting 
a truce for two months, in order that they might receive 
further instructions from the deposed king. The truce 
was accordingly adjusted, and, at its expiration, no 
intelligence having been received fit)m Frederic, it was 
prolonged again for a like period, upon condition that 
the place should, in the meanwhile, be placed in seques- 
tration ; and that if, definitively, no succour should have 
been forthcoming, it should then be given up to the 
Spanish general, who, on his part, was to leave the Duke 
of Calabria and his followers at liberty to join his father, 
or to go wheresoever they might tliink proper. These 
conditions were sworn to by Gonzalo, upon a consecrated 
host, or wafer, in the presence of the whole camp, in 
order that his acceptance of them might be rendered 
still more solemn ; yet afterwards, when, in default of 
succour arriving, the place was delivered up to him, in 
[1602.] accordance with the treaty, the Duke of Calabria, instead 
of being left at liberty to rejoin his father, was sent in 
a galley to Spain, to experience there the doleful treat- 
ment of a prisoner of state. The question here arises. 
Was not our hero, by his conduct on this occasion, alike 
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guilty of perfidy, sacrilege, and perjury ? Vainly have 
some historians endeavoured to defend him, by alleging 
that he did not in himself possess sufficient authority 
to concede the liberty of so important a personage as the 
duke ; and that His Catholic Majesty was at ^1 liberty 
to annul a convention made without his participation : 
while others, entering into details unworthy of the page 
of history, make mention of certain letters and posterior 
conventions, from which they would fain deduce that it 
was the wish of the duke to proceed to Spain, and not 
to set out in search of his father. Such evasions as 
these are at once futile, and ill-calculated to persuade ; 
since every thing tends to prove that the unfortunate 
prince was forcibly conveyed to Spain : while Taranto, 
won at a cost so trifling, inveighed loudly against the 
perfidy of those who had committed this flagrant in- 
fraction of the solemn conditions of its surrender. Let, 
therefore, whatever may be said to the contrary, this 
occurrence casts a deep blemish over the life of Gonzalo, 
which is neither to be blotted out or palliated by mixing 
up the King of Spain in the infamy ; and it would be 
far more gratifying to the historian not to have to record 
so dark a page in his history. 

The hardships which had been endured by the army 
in the course of this siege, in default of provisions and 
money, had been severe in the extreme ; yet, despite 
the scarcity, Gonzalo, by his splendour and generosity, 
still rendered himself great in the eyes of both the 
French and the Italians. It so happened that a 
French squadron, commanded by the Count de Rabe- 
stein, after having vainly attempted to wrest the Isle of 
Lesbos (kodie Mytilene) from theTurks, was overtaken 
at sea by a most violent tempest, which sank many of 
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the vessels, and did considerable damage to the sur- 
vivors. In this shattered state, after beating about 
for some time, the remnant of the fleet arrived off the 
coast of Calabria; when Gx>nzalo immediately gave 
orders for its being supplied with all it might stand in 
need of; while, individually, he sent to Rabestein 
(whose vessel had been the greater sufferer) such a 
redundance of provisions, as well as of clothes and 
other requisites, that the boon appeared less that of 
a private individual, than of an all-powerful monarch ; 
sufficing, indeed, for the accommodation of the whole of 
the admiral's ships. Rabestein, who had expected to 
eclipse in his expedition the glory antecedently acquired 
by Gonzalo in the conquest of Cephalonia, found himself 
doubly humiliated by the unsuccessful result of his 
schemes, and the generosity of his rival, with whom he 
could now no longer enter into a competition. The 
period, however, at which Gonzalo practised this act of 
ostentatious munificence, was precisely one when his own 
troops were enduring the severest privations ; while the 
consequence was, that the soldiers began to murmur at 
their leader's largess towards strangers, and utter neglect 
of themselves — owing them, as he did, many months* 
pay, and keeping them in a state of so much suffering. 
" It would be far more worthy of him,'* they exclaimed, 
"to pay us, than to be so liberal at our expense."* 
And hence their murmurs ripening into complaints, 
these again swelled into sedition. With their war-arms 
in their hands, they rushed in crowds to their general, 
clamorously demanding that which was due to them ; 
while, brandishing their weapons, and making use of the 

* " Mas le valiera pagarnos, que ser tan generoso 4 costa 
niiestra." 
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most violent threats and menaces, they sought to intimi- 
elate him into compliance. In the midst of this tumtilt, 
Gonzalo, placid and unanned, save by his dignity and 
authority, might be seen endeavouring to appease their 
fury ; — and when a soldier, beside himself with rage, went 
so &r as to thrust his weapon at his chieftain's breast — 
he, with the most perfect composure and nonchalance, 
turned its point aside, and smilingly said to him, ** Mind 
that, without willing it, thou dost not wound me,'** A 
Biscayan captain, named Iciar, who was foremost among 
the rioters, also made use of some offensive expression 
against Gronzalo*s daughter, Elvira, which the dignity 
of history will not allow us to repeat. Being much 
attached to her, Cronzalo had always been in the habit 
of carrying her about with him when engaged in his 
expeditions; and consequently the imputation of the 
insolent Biscayan must have been doubly distressing to 
his feelings. He did not, however, appear to notice it 
at the moment, and succeeded in appeasing the tumult, 
by promising to the factious a trifling payment ; but the 
next morning, at break of day, the body of Iciar wan 
discovered hanging dan^in^y from a window, — such 
having been the award of his audacious temerity. This 
severe example had, it is true, the effect of ienifymg 
the soldiers, and effectually prevented any further ami' 
motion ; but their general discontent continued daily Uf 
increase, so that at last they were about to forsake their 
banners and enlist under those of Caesar Borgia^ son of 
the Pope Alexander. This individual^ having divented 
himself of his cardinalate hat, and become Duke of 
Yalentinois, — anxious to acquire tlic wb^U; of Ro* 
magna, and enriched by the aid of France as well 



* " Mia que m qoerer no me laenuL 
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as by means of his own rapine, tempted the Spanish 
warriors by the lure of augmented stipends. It however 
opportunely happened, that at this critical moment a 
Genoese galley, richly laden, entered the gulf of Taranto ; 
when Gonzalo, under pretext that it was canying iron 
to the Turks, caused it to be seized by the vessels of 
Lezcano, and having sold the cargo, which produced 
upwards of a hundred thousand ducats, he appropriated 
these to the payment of his soldiers. On being subse- 
quently remonstrated with for recurring to a measure at 
once so arbitrary and illegal, he coolly replied, that it was 
necessary, either by fair means or by foul, to provide for 
the maintenance of an army, and secure thence the means 
of victory ; and, that time enough remained afterwards to 
recompense the sufferings of the innocent by the practice 
of liberality and courtesy. 

Taranto and also Manfredonia being taken (the latter 
having surrendered to his officers), Gonzalo directed 
his whole attention to the strife which already menaced 
on the part of the French allies — who, not content with 
the portion of the spoil that had accrued to them, now 
openly coveted that of the King of Spain. In the treaty 
of the division which the two monarchs had made of the 
kingdom of Naples, it was expressed in general terms, 
that France should possess the tracts of country called 
the Terra di Lavoro and the Abruzzi ; while to Spain 
should belong Apulia and Calabria. It therefore still 
remained to adjudicate some other provinces, such as the 
Principato of Capitanata, and Basilicata, which each 
power subsequently strove to attach to its dominions. 
The French more particularly urged that the Capitanata, 
interposing twixt the Abruzzi and Apulia, ought to 
be considered as forming part of the former, in which 
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case it belonged to them ; or else that it should be 
considered as a separate province, and be divided de novo. 
To these arguments they added the injury which they 
alleged to have sustained in the primitive partition, from 
the greater fertility and richness of the provinces ad- 
judged to Spain, when compared with the sterility of 
their own. The dispute was at first confined to ther 
subterfiiges of right and limitation, until the French, 
becoming impatient, began to seize forcibly upon various 
places, and endeavoured, although vainly, to prevent 
Manfredonia from being delivered up to Gonzalo's 
officers. In this emergency, the Duke de Nemours (the 
French general), and the Great Captain, severally consult- 
ed their sovereigns, as to the course they were to pursue, 
when these referring the matter again entirely to their 
own judgment, they thereupon met on two occasions in 
a hermitage situated between Melfi and Atella — without, 
however, being able to come to any terms of arrangement. 
Finding, therefore, that nothing short of an appeal to 
arms could bring the matter to an issue, the two warriors, 
after evincing a mutual degree of courtesy and esteem^ 
separated to announce to their respective armies, that 
the party which should prove the strongest, and most 
fortunate— such party should acquire the sovereignty 
of the whole kingdom. Thus did trembling Italy again 
behold a renewal of the dissensions between the rival 
houses of Arragon and Anjou — dissensions in which the 
forces of either adversary were once more about to render 
her verdant plains, and probably for a considerable 
period, the ensanguined theatre of rapine, strife and 
devastation. 

The numerical superiority of the French at this 
period had perchance, in some measure, contributed to 
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render them more tenacious in the dispute ; and. the 
succours they had received from their king, both in m^i 
and money, had given them fresh confidence, and enabled 
them to make themselves masters of many of the strong- 
holds in the districts appertaining to Spain. Their 
principal commanders were the Duke de Nemours, 
viceroy; Aubigny, second in authority, but first in 
reputation; and Allegre, and Palizza, both of whom 
were brave and experienced soldiers. The viceroy 
selected Gonzalo as his adversary, and Aubigny marched 
with a division into Calabria, where his previous good con- 
duct had secured him many partisans ; while Louis XII. 
himself, who had been heretofore occupied at Lyon in 
fomenting the discord, now departed thence for Milan, 
where he tarried to watch the progress of his arms. On 
the other hand, Gonzalo, with his little army, had retired 
upon Barletta to await the succours which in all haste he 
had earnestly solicited from Spain, hoping in the interim 
to be able to maintain himself in that position ; which, 
situated on the coast of Apulia, facilitated his commu- 
nications with Sicily, and was, moreover, well calculated 
to protect him from the attacks of the French. The 
officers, who with their several divisions covered the 
Spanish possessions, were unable, notwithstanding pro- 
digies of valour, to resist the force of the torrent which 
overwhelmed them ; so that the king of France, after 
witnessing the occupation of the Capitinata by his 
troops — beholding his general, Aubigny, victor over 
an army of Spaniards collected in Calabria under the 
command of Don Hugo de Cardona — and the French, 
in short, triumphant in every direction, and masters of 
the whole country, with the exception of a few insig- 
nificant places along the coast — returned to his ovm 
dominions, in full reliance of the utter expulsion of the 
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enemy. But the constancy and prudence of the Spanish 
chieftain totally disconcerted the presumption of these 
sanguine expectations ; while the affair of Barletta will be 
for ever recorded as an example of enduring, self-denying 
patience, matchless dexterity, and unparalleled heroism ; 
such, in fact, as appear in the annals of fable and of 
history, the notorious siege of Tioy, and the circum- 
vallation of Capua. The singular conflicts which ensued, 
and of so few combatants — the chivalric courtesy with 
which the prisoners were wont to be reciprocally treated — 
the pride and communications of the two generals-^ 
all tend to give to this epoch, a deep and vivid colouring 
of the heroic ages which agreeably plays around thfe 
imagination. 

The Duke de Nemours, confiding in the superiority 
of his forces, thought at all times to be able easily to 
defeat his adversaries ; whilst, on the contrary, he him- 
self was beaten ; inasmuch as he had the mortification 
of finding that his troops were almost uniformly worsted 
in the skirmishes and partial conflicts which ensued, 
whether in regard to forays, or to the possession of 
places in the inmiediate vicinity of Barletta. But what, 
above all, contributed to inspire the ardour of the 
Iberian, and to depress the courage of the Gaul, were 
the two celebrated special duels which took place at this 
period, the first of which was between Spaniards and 
Frenchmen. Their origin is this. The French> while 
they readily admitted their adversaries to be equal to 
themselves, as regarded combating on foot, nevertheless, 
contended that they were very much their inferiors when 
seated in the saddle. This was as strenuously denied by 
the Spaniards, who, on the contrary, maintained that they 
(the Spaniards) bore the palm from the French in either 
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species of warfare, as was proved in the daily conflicts 
which occurred. The discussion at length became so 
animated, that it ended in the French despatching a mes- 
senger to Barletta, proposing that if eleven Spanish men 
at arms were willing to enter the lists, with as many of 
their people, they, on their part, were ready to prove to 
the world how great was their superiority. This chal- 
[1502.] lenge arrived on a Monday, the nineteenth of September, 
and the engagement was appointed to take place on the 
following day, with proviso that the vanquished should 
be considered as prisoners of war. These conditions 
being immediately accepted by the Spaniards, hostages 
were mutually interchanged for the security of the camp, 
and a site was selected for the conflict near Arrani, mid- 
way on the road between Barletta and Viselo. Amongst 
the eleven champions selected on the part of the 
Spaniards, was the renowned Diego Garcia de Paredes, 
who, notwithstanding three recently received wounds 
which he bore on his head, yet persisted in taking part 
in this honourable enterprize. They were provided with 
the choicest arms and best horses; and the *padrino* 
(second) appointed to conduct them into the lists, was 
prosper© Colonna, vice-commander of the army. When 
they were fully equipped for the encounter, the Great 
Captain calling them before him, thus addressed them in 
the presence of his principal officers : — 

** That, as there could be no doubt of the justice of 
their cause, and still less of their quality as true and 
courageous knights, they ought to calculate with cer- 
tainty upon the victory ; that they must remember 
the glory and the military reputation not only of them- 
selves, but of the army, of the nation, and of their 
princes, depended upon this conflict ; and that conse- 
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quently it behoved them to fight like brave knights, and 
mutually assist one another ; bearing with them the re- 
solution to die, rather than leave the field without the 
glory of the battle."* 

This the whole of them enthusiastically swore to do ; 
and at the appointed hour they set out for the scene 
of action, each champion being attended by two pages. 
They were the first to arrive on the ground, when, as 
soon as they stood confronted with their opponents, 
the two leaders divided them on the arena, and the 
heralds sounded the charge. The signal being thus 
given, both parties answered it with the utmost fury ; 
and at the first onset, the Spaniards brought down four 
of their adversaries, by slaying their horses ; and at the 
second, the French unhorsed one of the Spaniards ; who 
falling amid the four dismounted Frenchmen, and being 
assaulted by the whole of them at once, was com- 
pelled to yield. At this juncture, a Spaniard slew a 
Frenchman, by a thrust ; while another of these surren- 
dered to his opponent. The two warriors who had 
yielded, were now conducted firom the lists ; and ano- 
ther Frenchman being unhorsed, the whole of the Spa- 
niards bore down upon him, to slay or compel him 
to submit ; the remainder of his countrymen at the 
same time hastening to his defence. In this melee, 
the combatants fought indiscriminately with battle- 



• " Que no pudiendo dudar de la justicia de su causa, y de quan 
bucnos y esforzados caballeros eran, debian esperar con certeza la 
victoria : que se acordasen que la gloria y la reputacion railitar, 
no solo de ellos mismos, sino la del exercito, la de la nacion, y la 
de sus principes, dependia de aquel conflicto ; y por tanto peleasen 
como buenos, y'se ayudasen unos a otros, Uevando el proposito de 
morir antes que volver sin la gloria de la batalla." 

N 3 
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axes, swords, and daggers ; while, during it, the crimson 
stream of life nught be seen oozing through the fissures 
in their armour, broken fragments of which lay scattered 
plentifully over the arena. The result of a conflict main- 
tained on either side with such deadly animosity began 
to «be tremblingly awaited by the spectators ; when it 
at length appeared that in this third onset, the Spaniards 
had slain five of the enemy's horses ; losing but two 
themselves. There now remained in the field two 
mounted, and seven dismounted Frenchmen ; while the 
Spaniards, being eight on horseback and two on foot, it 
seemed as if these had but to throw themselves upon 
their adversaries, to secure the victory at once. Accord- 
ingly they prepared to bring the battle to a conclu- 
sion ; but the French, entrenching themselves behind 
their dead chargers, flanked by the two men at arms who 
still remained in their saddles, and seizing upon the 
lances that lay upon the ground, awaited in this posi- 
tion the onset of their adversaries, whose horses, be- 
coming affrighted at sight of their dead species, resisted 
all the efforts of their riders to urge them forward, and 
refused to enter amongst them. After thus making 
several fruitless attempts to reach the enemy, the 
Spaniards were at length compelled to retrograde ; when 
Garcia de Paredes, impatient at the delay, cried out 
to his companions to alight, and attack the French 
on foot (he himself being unable to do so on account 
of the wounds in his head) ; and spurring on his 
courser as he spoke, he succeeded in fraying a passage 
through the barricade of horse-flesh, and maintained the 
fight alone, until his gallant barb became so desperately 
wounded as to oblige him to retreat, himself to avoid 
falling into the hands of the enemy. In the meantime, 
the French having sounded a parley, acknowledged 
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they had erred in averring that the Spaniards were less 
dexterous horsemen in battle than they ; and that, conse- 
quently, the whole of both parties might now leave the 
field with the reputation of brave and loyal knights. To 
the greater part of the Spaniards, this admission appeared 
satisfactory ; but the dauntless Paredes would admit of 
no compromise whatever, telling his companions, that 
they could only retire with honour from the field, by 
compelling these men, who were already half vanquished, 
to surrender at discretion ; when, becoming incensed at 
their hesitating to comply with his wishes — wounded as 
he was, having lost his sword, and possessing no other wea- 
pons at hand, he actually seized upon the stones which 
had been placed to mark the boundary of the field, and 
hurled them in a paroxysm of fiiry at the enemy ! In 
reading this account, we may almost bring to view the 
special combats of the heroes represented in Homer and 
in Virgil ; who, when their lances and swords became 
shivered in their grasp, proceeded to injure each other 
with those enormous stones which the utmost strength 
of many was unable to raise from the ground. The 
Spaniards at length alighted; and the French, perceiving 
them advance, again proposed that the afiair should termi- 
nate as it was, and that they (the French) would quit the 
field, leaving it in possession of the former, together with 
all the spoils which lay dispersed about the ground. The 
battle had in this wise already lasted five hours, and as 
the shades of night were fast approaching, Prospero 
Colonna, having assured the Spaniards that their honour 
would remain untarnished by their acceptance of this 
proposal, they agreed to abide by it ; and the two pri- 
soners being mutually exchanged, the French took the 
road to Viselo, and the Spaniards returned to Barletta. 
The umpires decreed that the whole of either party were 
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brave knights, inasmuch as the Spaniards had displayed 
the greater courage, and the French the most constancy. 
On thj French side, the celebrated Bayard, sumamed 
" le chevalier sans peur et sans tache" — greatly distin- 
guished himself ; as did among the Spaniards, beside 
Grareia.dc Paredes, also Diego de Vera. 

Notwithstanding the honour indubitably acquired 
by the Spaniards in this bloody conflict, the Great Cap- 
tain waxed extremely wrathful at its issue ; and it is 
affirmed he even wished to punish the combatants, for 
not having possessed sufficient firmness and capacity to 
consummate their triumph by the unconditional capture 
of their adversaries, when their physical superiority 
would have enabled them so easily to have done so. We 
must not at the same time here forget to mention the 
honourable proceeding of Paredes. He it was, it will 
be remembered, who had rebuked his comrades in the 
lists for the compromise they had made ; but in the 
present instance, he defended them before his general; 
contending that, since their adversaries confessed the 
error into which they had fallen with regard to the 
Spaniards, there was no cause for depreciating what 
had been done ; for, in point of fact, the French were as 
gallant cavaliers as they. " / sent them to the field as 
better,*^* replied Gonzalo, and so put an end to the con- 
ference. 

The Spaniards being desirous of still further improving 
their vantage, Gonzalo de AUer, the knight who had 
been exchanged, sent a challenge the day after the battle, 



• " Por mejores los envie yo al campo." 
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to the Frenchman who had experienced the like fate, 
purporting that the latter had surrendered from a more 
just cause than himself, and that if he (the Frenchman) 
asserted the contrary, he would compel him to acknow- 
ledge it to his face, with his horse and arms. The 
Frenchman accepted the invitation, but not appearing at 
the prescribed time, AUer paraded him about painted in 
effigy, on a board suspended at his horse's neck. The 
same was done by Diego Garcia, with regard to a French 
officer named Formans ; who, being challenged for the 
insulting manner in which he spoke of the Spaniards 
and Italians, consented to the meeting, but failed to keep 
his appointment. Finally, two and twenty Spanish 
men at arms defied as many of the enemy ; when the 
latter replied that they would no longer fight them 
in equal numbers, but would meet them army to army. 

These special conflicts tended so greatly to exalt the 
courage of either party, that both appeared to be con- 
tending less for the dominion of the country, than for 
individual glory and renown : while Gonzalo, on his 
part, sedulously endeavoured to maintain this high feel- 
ing as an incentive to gallant deeds ; and in order to 
put an end to the disputes which were of daily oc- 
currence, with regard to the ransom of prisoners, he 
settled with the Duke de Nemours, the quota to be 
paid by each, according to his quality ; exhorting his 
soldiers, at the same time, to practise towards the 
vanquished, every kindness and humanity. A circum- 
stance which occurred, bearing reference to this point, 
will sufficiently manifest his delicacy. A Spanish 
cavalry officer, named Alonzo de Sotomayor, prisoner 
of that preux chevalier, Bayard, and treated by him, 
whilst such, with the utmost courtesy and distinction. 
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had ultimately regained his freedom upon payment 
of a moderate ransom. The Spaniard, after his en- 
largement, proclaimed that he had been treated by 
his conqueror not only sternly, but ignominiously ; 
which coming to the ears of the punctilious Bayard, he 
instantly challenged his reviler, at the same time retort- 
ing on him by giving him the lie. The Spaniard, it 
would appear, declined the meeting, but was compelled 
to accept it by the Great Captain, who told him it 
was befitting he should atone for his injurious expres- 
sions by the glory of the combat, or else suffer the 
chastisement he merited for uttering them ; * so that he 
had no alternative but to proceed forthwith to the field, 
where the Frenchman was impatiently awaiting him. 
The Spaniard was tall, robust and muscular; the 
Frenchman, diminutive and delicate, displaying less 
strength than agility ; and that strength decreased too 
by the ague, under whose debilitating effects he was 
at the time labouring. With such fearful odds against 
him, he was already looked upon as vanquished, but 
more especially when it was perceived that the weapons 
of the combat were to be those of a man at arms. 

The efforts of Sotomayor appeared to be principally 
directed to stunning his adversary, by striking him on 
the head ; but Bayard, supplying by art that which he 
was otherwise deficient of, wounded his adversary at 
first in the eye ; and upon the latter raising himself 
furiously to take vengeance for the wound, his throat- 
piece slipped aside, thus leaving that portion of his body 
unprotected; when Bayard instantly sprung forward, 

* " Que era precise hacer olvidar sus injuriosas palabras con la 
gloria del combate, 6 sufrir el castigo que merecia por ellas." 
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and with wondrous dexterity and address, plunged his 
dagger in his neck to the hilt; while, as the blood 
gushed forth in turpid streams from the gaping wound, 
Sotomayor reeled, and ultimately fell dead upon the 
arena, to the great delight of the congregated French- 
men, and wholly unpitied by his own countrymen 
who were equally indignant at his calumny and ignoble 
conduct. 

Meanwhile the two generals, mutually observing each 
other's movements, suffered no opportunity to escape 
them by which to act upon the offensive, and also 
derive solid advantages from the ardour and chivalric 
gallantry of their soldiers. The French had recently 
taken Canosa, which Pedro Navarro (possessing not 
jBufficient troops to defend it) had surrendered with the 
assent of his general — marching out of the place, how- 
ever, with colours flying and all the honours of war. It 
was here, therefore, where the Duke de Nemours esta- 
blished his head quarters ; and from hence he continued 
to molest the Spaniards by intercepting their convoys, 
surprising their foraging parties, and even occasionally 
occupying the villages round Barletta, in order to invest 
it still more closely. On the other hand, Gonzalo, 
whose great object was to maintain himself in his posi- 
tion at Barletta, till the arrival of the reinforcements 
of troops he had solicited from Spain and Germany, to 
the end that he might meet the enemy on somewliat 
like even terms, opposed to these proceedings an equal 
degree of activity, although accompanied by greater cir- 
cumspection and attended with more success. During 
these events the whole of the surrounding districts were 
doomed to suffer by the mutual ravages of the bellige- 
rents. Those more particularly experiencing these 
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injuries were the hapless shepherds of the Abruzzi, who 
having to conduct their flocks to the lands occupied by 
the two armies, were incessantly subjected to the ill- 
treatment of one or the other of them, and occasionally 
of both at once. Believing the French to be the stronger 
party, these shepherds had applied to their general for a 
safeguard, who, in effect, protected their pastures with 
his troops. But Gonzalo, impelled as much by the 
necessity of procuring provisions for his army, as by 
the expediency of chastising the contempt with which his 
authority was treated, sent his foray bands, commanded 
by Don Diego Mendoza, the Achilles of the Spaniards, 
to place themselves in ambush on various opportune occa- 
sions, who succeeded in carrying away many thousand head 
of kine ; so that the herdsmen, carrying their complaints 
to Nemours, threatened to retire to the moimtainous 
districts of the country unless they were better protected. 
Urged by this, the Duke marched upon Barletta, and 
cannonaded the bridge of the Ofanto, sending at the 
same time a herald to defy his adversary. But Gon- 
zalo, who was desirous of breaking down the impe- 
tuosity of the French by delay, returned for answer : 
" That he was accustomed to fight only when occasion 
and convenience invited him ; and not when it was the 
fancy of his enemy to ask him ; and that consequently 
he might await until his people should shoe their horses, 
and sharpen their sword blades.'** Nemours, believing 
that he had effectually intimidated the Spaniards, re- 
traced his steps to Canosa ; but had not gone far on 



* " Que el estaba acostumbrado a combatir quando la ocasion y 
la conveniencia lo pedian, y no quando k su enemigo se la anta- 
jaba : y asi que aguardese 4 que los suyos herrasen los caballos, y 
afilasen las espadas." 
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his road, ere Gonzalo, having collected his troopers, was 
hanging on his rear and molesting him in his retreat. 
In addition to this, he despatched a trumpeter to*^ say 
he was coming, and he might expect him ; to which the 
Frenchman replied, " that the day was now too far ad- 
vanced ; but that he would not decline the battle, when 
the Spaniards should approach so near to Canosa as he 
had approached to Barletta." * 

In one of Mendoza*s foraging excursions. La Motte, 
the captain of a French division with which he had been 
engaged, was taken prisoner ; when in the evening, at 
the entertainment given by the victor in celebration of 
his success, La Motte, who was present, carried away 
by his natural petulance, and heated probably by the 
wine he had imbibed, proclaimed aloud that the Italians 
were a people miserably adapted for military avocations. 
This was denied by a Spaniard, named Inigo Lopez de 
Ayala, who, as warmly espousing their cause, told the 
Frenchman, that in the Italian army there were as 
brave cavaliers as any in the world. La Motte, how- 
ever, persisted in his asseveration, and offered to make 
it good in the field with a certain number of warriors to 
be chosen irom both armies. This conversation came 
to the ears of Prospero Colonna, who, ever jealous 
of the honour of his nation, after assuring himself of 
the certainty of the feet, and that La Motte perti- 
naciously reJ^sed to recant, authorised the intended 
meeting with the full permission of his general. The 
combatants were to be thirteen on either side, and it was 



* " Que ya estaba muy adelantado el dia, y que ^1 no escusaria 
la batalla, quando los Espanoles se acercasen tanto a Canosa como 
el se habia acercado 4 Barleta/' 
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agreed that each of the vanquished, in addition to for- 
feiting his horse and arms, should also pay a hundred 
ducats for his ransom. Gonzalo, on his part, rendered 
every honour to the Italians, as much, indeed, as if on 
their prowess was to depend the issue of the war : and 
when the duke, with the view to impede the duel^ 
refused to ensure the safety of the field, Gonzalo said 
that he would undertake to do so, against all and what- 
soever danger. The Italians, having been well initiated 
in their duty by Prospero Colonna, and supplied with 
every species of arms they might require, were by 
him conducted to the lists. Upon the signal for the 
onset being given, both parties charged with such 
determined fury, that, their lances shivering into a thou- 
sand pieces by the violence of the shock, they were fain 
to have recourse to other weapons ; and hence, with 
swords and with battle-axes, they maintained the dead! jr 
contest. The French were in great force, but the 
Italians, displaying the greater manege and dexterity, 
at the expiration of an hour, drove their adversaries 
from the field, with the exception of one already 
slaughtered, and another who, having gallantly resisted 
for a considerable time the fierce assaults of his oppo- 
nents, at length fell from his horse, desperately wounded, 
and would also have been despatched, but for the timely 
intervention of the judges in declaring the Italians 
victors. These consequently left the lists, marching 
their twelve prisoners before them, and in this wise pre- 
sented themselves before the Great Captain, who, in 
addition to detaining them to sup with him, dismissed 
them loaded with honours and distinctions. 

The subsequent conquest of Ruvo, crowned the glory 
acquired by the Spaniards in the signal combats which 
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marked their protracted sojourn at Barletta. The 
town of Castellaneta having been surprised by Louis de 
Herrara and Pedro Navarro (who, after the loss of 
Canosa, had been sent by Gonzalo to the defence of 
Taranto), hoisted the Spanish banner ; immediately 
upon which, Nemours made preparations for retaking 
it, mentally resolving to chastise the people ; while, on 
the other hand, Gonzalo, with the view either to distract 
his rival, or to anticipate his own vengeance, marched 
with a portion of his forces to the attack of Ruvo. 
This was a place of considerable strength, defended by 
four thousand men, under the command of Palizza, one 
of the most distinguished of the French oflBicers, and 
chief commandant in the Abruzzi. The Spaniards, after 
a hasty march of six leagues, arrived at Ruvo at break 
of day, and forthwith began to batter in the walls with 
their artillery ; when, a breach having been soon effected, 
they dashed into the place with their usual intrepidity. 
The combat raged during seven hours, and would 
have been probably sustained still longer, but for 
the circumstance of Palizza being wounded, which 
compelled him to retire from the fray, and subsequently 
to surrender the town ; when the victorious Gonzalo, 
upon entering it, gave it up to the pillage of his soldieris. 
The spoils that were here acquired, were very consider- 
able, and many prisoners of note were taken, indepen- 
dently of its inhabitants ; the whole of whom — men, 
women, and children, were left to the mercy of the 
conqueror. Gonzalo took especial care that a due 
respect was paid to the weaker sex, and, upon his 
return to Barletta, he liberated the females, free of ran- 
som, and the men for a moderate consideration; but 
with regard to the French prisoners, he acted more 
sternly far — sending them to serve as rowers on board 
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the galleys of Lezcano ; and when he was suhsequenUy 
questioned as to his reasons for this severity, he replied, 
that, since they had heen taken hy assault, they were 
solely indebted to his clemency for not having been 
put to the sword. Finally, Nemours, apprised too late 
of the peril of Ruvo, and before he had been able 
to retake Castellaneta, hastened immediately to its 
relief, and was doubly unfortunate, for he not only failed 
in carrying the place he assaulted, but was also unable 
to arrive in time to avert from the other the disaster 
which had befallen it. 

By means of these advantages, and the succours 
which from time to time arrived to them from Sicily and 
Venice, were the Spaniards enabled to sustain, for a 
period of seven months, the tarrpng in a city, where they 
were incessantly suffering from the want of provisions and 
necessaries. It is true, the troops murmured, and even 
gave utterance to their complaints ; but on the appear- 
ance of their commander — at sight of his intrepid brow — 
his noble countenance — and the resplendent dignity of 
his person, and while listening to the confidence with 
which he assured them they would speedily be in the 
enjoyment of abundance and of victory, they were 
immediately appeased ; and it fortunately so happened, 
that, some succours arriving at a very seasonable 
moment, the confidence they had placed in his words 
was fully realised. A Sicilian and a Venetian vessel, the 
former loaded with corn — the latter with arms and muni- 
tions, having sought refuge in the harbour, Gonzalo 
purchased the whole of their cargoes ; and, distributing 
the morions, coats of mail, and other equipments to his 
army, with an unsparing hand, these attenuated soldiers 
who, tattered and dejected, had previously exhibited the 
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very picture of abject misery and want, were at last 
enabled to appear in comfort, nay, even elegance. 

The aspect of affairs now began to undergo a rapid 
change. The taking of Castellaneta and Ruvo — the 
defeat and capture of Aubigny, near Seminara, by 
a body of Spanish troops recently landed in Cala- 
bria — the victory obtained by the galleys of Lezcano 
over the French squadron, before Otranto — the arrival 
at Barletta of the two thousand foot, so long expected 
from Germany — were circiimstances sufficiently mani- 
festing that the tide of fortune was ebbing fast in favour 
of Spanish interests, and that it was fiiU time the contest 
was brought to a close. It being found no longer 
possible for the army to continue at Barletta, both on 
account of the great dearth of provisions, and the pest 
which had broken out within its walls, Gonzalo, at length 
resolving to abandon this dangerous post, announced his 
intention to the Duke de Nemours, and, summoning 
Navarro and Herrera to come and join him, he sallied 
from the place. On the evening of his departure he 
halted upon the site where formerly stood Cannae, so cele- 
brated in ancient history for the rout of the Romans by 
Hannibal, and the next day marched to Cerignola, a place 
seventeen miles distant, where the enemy possessed a 
considerable store of provisions and munition ; while, 
adversely, the French general, having learnt the line of 
march of his contemporary, also collected his troops 
and hastened onward in his pursuit. Thus were the 
clouds, so long gathered over Barletta, about to dis- 
charge their fury at Cerignola, where the fate of Naples 
was to be irrevocably decided. 

The wearisome march which was made by the Spanish April 27, 
army, in the course of this day, held out no very great ^^^^* 
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nerve their minds and bodies for the coming fray. The 
excessive fatigue, indeed, which they had this day 
endured, rendered Gonzalo almost dubious of their 
resistance ; when Paredes, happening to meet him whilst 
dejected with these gloomy reflections, said to him, 
** It is now necessary, Sefior, to display the boldness of 
heart which you were ever wont to possess : our cause 
is just ; the victory will be ours : and I pledge it to 
you, ay, even with the few Spaniards that are here as- 
sembled.*'* Roused by the hardy announcement, 
Gonzalo regained his confidence, and, returning his 
acknowledgments to Paredes, prepared seriously for 
the reception of the enemy. 

As the shades of twilight were already closing round 
him, Nemours (less fortunate than prudent) expressed 
himself desirous of deferring the attack till the following 
day ; but his officers, and more particularly Allegre, ex- 
pecting to seize easily upon the victory, and exterminate 
the fugitive army at a blow, were of opinion, that it would 
be by far more expedient to commence hostilities at once ; 
while Allegre insidiously added, that the delay would 
carry with it every attribute of cowardice. This was 
enough for the punctilious Nemours : wounded to the 
quick at the insinuation, he instantly set about making 
the necessary arrangements ; and, giving the signal for 
action, placed himself at the head of his vanguard, com- 
posed entirely of the men at arms. He was followed by 
Chandenier, colonel of the Swiss, with another detach- 
ment, comprising the whole of the infantry; while 



♦ " Para ahora, Senor, es necessaria la firmeza de corazon que 
siempre soleis tener : nuestra causa es justa : la victoria serd 
nuestra, y yo os la prometo con los pocos Espa&oles que aqui 



somos." 
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lastly, Allegre, with the light cavalry, brought up the 
rear, the line being divided at intervals. The artillery, 
which was about equal on both sides, was now brought 
into play, although with much greater slaughter of the 
French, owing to the eminence on which their adver- 
saries were posted. In the early part of the engagement, 
the powder of the Spaniards blew up accidentally, and, 
in consequence of the conflagration which thence arose, it 
actually appeared as though their whole camp were on fire ; 
when Gonzalo, learning the disaster which had occurred, 
exclaimed, with a smile playing on his countenance, 
" Courage, my friends ! these are the illuminations of the 
victory.*' * On the other hand, the Duke de Nemours 
and his squadron, in order to shelter themselves from 
the galling fire of the Spanish musketry and artillery, 
which fell about them thick as hail-stones, charged at 
full gallop, with lance in rest, in the direction whence 
it emanated ; but here they suddenly found their career 
impeded by the fosse and broken iron, as well as by the 
steady resistance of the third division, commanded by 
Paredes ; so that, being thus compelled to present their 
flank to the enemy, they rode along the line, in search of 
a less sternly defended quarter, whereby to dash pSle- 
mile into the encampment. In doing this, however, they 
were doomed to experience the whole fire of the German 
militia, who were posted lower down ; and it was at this 
period of the action, when the French general, being 
struck by a musket shot, dropped dead from his horse, 
while his followers, now left without a leader, fell into 
disorder and already began to fly. Nor did the squadron, 
commanded by Chandenier, prove more successfril in its 
attempts to force the redoubtable Spanish infantry. 

* ** Buenanimo, amigos ; esas son las luminarias de la victoria." 

o 
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Repelled at all points by their desperate resistance, it 
was constrained to retire, leaving Chandenier (who, from 
his audacity and the magnificence of his armour, had be- 
come a marked object,) dead upon the field, together with 
the choicest of the Swiss captains. These circumstances 
having tended to incline the scale of victory in favour of 
the Spaniards, they simultaneously issued from, their lines 
to follow up their vantage ; when Paredes, at the head of 
his division, and Gronzalo, with his men at arms, over- 
threw the enemy in all directions, who, notwithstanding 
the gallantry displayed by Allegre and the princes of Melfi 
and Bisignano, who fought in the French rear-guard, were 
irretrievably broken, and driven in disorder from the field. 
Darkness having at length put an end to the pursuit, as 
well as to the carnage, Prospero Colonna entered, with** 
out resistance, into the enemy's encampment, when, 
perceiving he was benighted, he took up his quarters in 
the tent of the unfortunate French general, and re- 
galed himself with his provisions, while his cousin, 
Fabricio, and the Great Captain, finding that he did no 
return, lamented him as dead. 

So ended the hard-fought battle of Cerignola — an 
engagement, which, if considered simply by the number 
of the combatants and the slain, cannot, it is true, be 
ranked amid the greatest ; but which is, neverthe- 
less, for ever signalized by the prudence and able con- 
duct of the victorious general, as well as by the 
important consequences which resulted firom it. The 
armies were of equal numbers ; or, indeed, that of the 
French was somewhat superior : and of these about four 
thousand were slain, while the loss of the Spaniards is 
computed by some to have been but a hundred — by others, 
only nine ! The happy selection of the ground, and the 
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powerftil auxiliaiy acquired in the fosse, combined 
with the temerity of the enemy, were doubtless the 
great causes of the victory, and of the insignificant loss 
of the Spaniards; although, at the same time, the 
French cavalry was so decidedly superior, that Gonzalo 
was heard to declare, that so fine a body of men at 
arms had not appeared in Italy for a considerable time 
before. 

On the morrow of the battle, the body of the French 
general was withdrawn from among the slain ; while the 
sight of it brought tears into the victor's eyes, when he 
considered the untimely end of a youthfiil and gallant 
warrior, with whom he had himself been connected on 
so many occasions, both as a friend and an ally. His 
corpse was conveyed to Barletta, where the last rites 
were performed with the same magnificence as though 
his obsequies had been celebrated by his own vanquished 
soldiers ; and Gonzalo, having paid this passing tri- 
bute to the worth of his now no longer rival, prepared 
to follow the course which his better fortune had marked 
out for him. 

Cerignola, Canosa, Melfi, and the whole of the neigh- 
bouring provinces, having surrendered to the conqueror, 
he lost no time in proceeding on his road to Naples, to 
possess himself of the capital. Upon his arrival before 
Acerra, the syndics of that city came out in a body to 
receive him, and, complimenting him on his victory, 
invited him within their walls, where they swore sub- 
mission to the Catholic King. His entry into Naples 
was celebrated with as much grandeur, as though it 
were being paid to the new king himself; and the people 

having with their accustomed facility taken the oath of 

o 2 
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allegiance to Spain, Gonzalo, in the name of his master, 
swore also to the conservation of their laws and pri- 
[1503.] vileges. This event occurred on the siicteenth of May; 
and thus, in a period of little more than eight years, the 
Neapolitans had been ruled by no less than seven 
sovereigns! Ferdinand I,, Alfonso II., Ferdinand II., 
Charles Vlll., Frederic III,, Louis of France, and 
Ferdinand the Catholic. 

Such was the fate of Naples ! Akingdom, as incapable 
of defending itself as it was devoid of faith — ^a kingdom, 
passively submitting to the yoke of the victor of to-day, 
with the reserve of doing ignoble homage on the morrow 
to the vanquished of yesterday, provided these in their 
turn should become the favoured of fortune — ^akingdom, 
in fine, whose warriors, dividing themselves between the 
two contending factions, passed as occasion suited them 
from the one to the other upon the most frivolous subter- 
fuges — themselves forging the chains with which to 
be manacled by the stranger ; while its people were a 
mere nullity and the besotted slaves of the first comer. 
If there be any nation deserving our mingled pity and 
contempt, it is most indubitably this ; for how will the 
necessary sacrifices made for upholding the dignity of 
its military and civil institutions, in order that they 
might serve as a bulwark against foreign aggression, 
ever bear placing in juxta-position with the succeda- 
neous havoc and desolation occasioned by wars of as 
frenetic an ambition, as they were of a wild and singu- 
lar concurrence ? But to return from this digression. 
It yet remained to take the two castles of Naples; 
each of which was occupied by a niunerous garrison, 
and supplied with every requisite for a protracted resist- 
ance, Gonzalo was therefore desirous, previously to 
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marching on Gaeta, where the wreck of the vanquished 
army was collected, of reducing these two fortresses, 
in order that the safety of the capital might be en- 
tirely ensured; and as Pedro Navarro was now with 
the army, it was reasonably to be expected that his 
boldness and dexterity in the art of mining, would 
become powerful auxiliaries towards overcoming the 
otherwise almost insurmountable difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves in the reddition of these castles. The 
first to be attacked was Castel Nuovo, when the little 
fort, projecting from before it, called La Torre di San 
Vincento, being speedily taken, Navarro was thus enabled 
to practise his mines beneath the very walls of the 
castle. In this stage of the siege the garrison was 
summoned to surrender ; but, confiding in the strength 
of the place, they not only laughed the intimation to 
scorn, but even threatened to slay the herald if he 
presumed to return with the like message. The mine 
was consequently fired, and with such unerring effect, 
that the wall, shivered into a thousand pieces by the 
explosion, came crashing to the earth, bringing with 
it, and burying in its ruins, a host of its defenders. 
Without a moment's delay, Navarro, mustering his 
people, dashed in at the breach, while Gonzalo, having 
been informed that he was already engaged in the 
assault, buckled on his armour, and came running 
to the scene of action to animate the soldiers by 
his presence. The combat, which was witnessed by 
the citizens from the summits of their houses, was 
fierce and obstinate ; and on no occasion did the 
Spaniards display a greater degree of courage and au- 
dacity. At length, these having gained the plateau^ 
the enemy retreated to the castle gates, with the 
view of raising the two drawbridges which defended 
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them, bat they were unaUe to efiEect their pmpoae 
ere the Spaniards were close apon them ; and one of 
the bridges was gained by Ocampo, NaTano, and other 
Spaniards. The French had, howcYcr, just succeeded 
in raising the second, when Pelaez Berrio, a gentleman 
attached to Gonzalo's suite, who happened to be pre- 
sent at this conflict, made a spring at the beam, and 
clinging thereto with a firm and powerful grasp, he 
rose with the portcullis into the air, and succeeded in 
severing with his sword the cordage by which it was 
suspended. The bridge consequently fell, when he 
renewed the attack, and being stoutly seconded by two 
soldiers, he managed to hold the enemy at bay until the 
arrival of a reinforcement of Spaniards, whea they 
were driven in. The French now retired to the citadel ; 
and having barred its entrance, the fight was renewed by 
both parties with augmented rage ; the infuriated Span- 
iards from without, armed with hatchets, pikes, and rams, 
endeavouring to batter in the portal — and the French, 
from the battlements, hurling down upon their assailants 
a shower of stones, boiling oil, lime, liquid fire, and 
an infinity of every destructive missile which fear or 
fury could devise. But these at length foiling, the 
enemy began to falter, and had already sounded a parley, 
when, in consequence of fifty of the Spaniards having 
been more or less wounded by the bursting of a grenade 
that was thrown amongst them, the ftiry of their comrades 
became so fearfully and irresistibly augmented, that, 
rushing anew to the assault, they carried the fort in 
every direction, and put the whole of its defenders to the 
sword, with the exception of a few who surrendered to 
Gonzalo's mercy. The castle being afterwards given 
up by the general to the pillage of his soldiery, as the 
reward of their valour, these speedily seized upon the 
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riches which had been accumulated within its walls 
by the French, not even sparing the munitions which 
their general had expressly desired tliem to respect ; 
and when it was sought to arrest them in their unlicensed 
proceedings, they turned, and fiercely replied that, hav- 
ing many days' pay owing to them, and seeing before 
them the spoil which had been won at the price of 
their blood, they were resolved to pay themselves with 
their own hands. Gonzalo, flndingremonstranceunavail- 
ing, consequently allowed them tn proceed as they listed, 
intentioning to purchase for them aiierwards such articles 
as they might require ; and when some of the soldiers, 
less expeditious and fortunate than their comrades, com- 
plained of the little they had acquired m the sack, their 
generous commander said to them, "Goto my house, give 
it wholly up to pillage, and let ray liberality indemaify 
you for your ill-success,"* Taking him at his word, 
these miscreants actually hurried to the palace of their 
general, who was lodged in the greatest magnificence, 
and being joined by numbers of the lower orders, they 
conjointly plundered it from top to hottom^leaving 
not the vestige of an article behind ! 

The castle being thus won, Gonzalo appointed as its 
governor Nuiio de Ocampo, and garrisoned it with the 
company of Pedro Navarro, which was composed of 
the Slite of the army ; while he gave, at the same 
time, inatmctions to Navarro to attack forthwith 
the Castel dell' Uovo, which was still in possession of 
the enemy. This speedily experienced the fate of 
Castel Nuovo — although with augmented slaughter of 
the French — inasmuch as Navarro, frora his recently 

liberalidacl o< 
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acquired experience, was enabled to spring his mines 
with still more sure and terrible effect. 

During these events, the French fleet, which had 
arrived in the bay of Naples, the day after the taking of 
Castel Nuovo, was obliged to retire to lochia, where, 
however, it was unable to cast anchor, in consequence 
of that island having hoisted the Spanish colours; so 
that it was eventually compelled to return without having 
effected any thing of moment. On the other hand, 
Gonzalo, having collected the bulk of his army, left 
Naples even before the surrender of the second castk, 
and after taking in his way both San Gtermano, and 
Rocca Guillerma, at length seated himself down before 
Gaeta. This f(^|tress, already strong, and indeed almost 
impregnable by nature, was defended by Allegre, who had 
there collected the dSbris of the army routed at Cerignola, 
and who had moreover with him the principal of the nobles 
favouring the French cause, — such as the Princes of 
Bisignano and Salerno ; the Duke of Ariano ; the 
Marquis of Lochito, and many others ; while, in addi- 
tion to his already possessing the entire mastery of the 
sea, the Marquis of Saluzzo, who arrived with a con- 
siderable force, announced also the speedy coming of a 
potent French army. No time was lost by Gonzalo 
in commencing hostilities against the place ; but not- 
withstanding he was assisted by the consummate skill 
of Navarro, who had joined him after the fall of the 
Castel deir Uovo, the operations of the siege went 
lingeringly on, and made little or no perceptible progress. 

The besieged, emboldened by their numbers and the 
strength of their position, began to scoff at the efforts of 
the beleaguerers ; while, by their vigorous resistance, 
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they occasioned them no inconsiderable loss, both in men 
and officers ; and among the latter, was Don Hugo de 
Cardona, the beloved and regretted friend of Gonzalo. 
Hence the Great Captain, convinced at length of 
the inutility of continuing the attack, so long as he 
possessed not the command of the sea, and imwilling 
further to weaken his forces in the face of the impend- 
ing danger, struck his tents from before Gtieta, and 
retired upon Castellone, a place not far distant. 

Louis XII., so far from allowing himself to be dis- 
heartened at the utter ruin of his affairs in Naples, ap- 
pealed, on the contrary, to his power ; and assembliiig 
at the same moment three separate corps d*armee and 
two squadrons, he prepared vigorously to meet the enemy 
in every direction. Two of these military divisions 
were destined to attack the frontiers of Spain, by Biscay 
and Roussillon, while the third, commanded by Louis la 
Tremouille, one of the best generals of the age, de- 
bouched by the Milanese, preparatory to entering the 
Neapolitan territory With regard to the two squadrons, 
one, commanded by the Marchese di Saluzzo, was to 
co-operate in this last expedition ; and the other, cruiz- 
ing in the Mediterranean, was to prevent the landmg 
in Italy of any succours which might be despatched 
from Spain. Such indeed was the confidence which the 
French reposed in the success of these armaments, that 
on La Tremouille being told he would be opposed by 
the Spaniards, he replied, " that he rejoiced to hear it," 
adding, " that he would gladly give twenty thousand 
ducats to find the Great Captain in the plain of 
Viterbo."* This speech the French knight had the 

* " Que holgaria mucho de ello ; y que daria veinte mil ducados 
por liaUar al Gran Capitan en el campo de Viterbo." 
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presumption to repeat at Venice before Lorenzo SuareZ) 
a relative of Gonzalo, and ambassador from the court of 
Spain to the Republic ; when Suarez as readily made 
answer, " More of a truth would the Duke of Nemours 
have given not to have met him in Apulia.'** 

But the wishes of La TremouiUe were doomed to be ren- 
dered abortive by a violent fit of illness, which compelled 
him to withdraw to Milan ; and the King of France then 
gave the command of his troops to the Marquis of Mantua, 
who, in accordance with the practices of the Italian cap- 
tains of those days, offered his services to the highest bid- 
der. This army amounted to upwards of thirty thousand 
fighting men, in such a perfect state of discipline and 
equipment, that if they had immediately proceeded to 
the investment of Naples, the comparatively feeble forces 
of Gonzalo would have experienced no trifling diffi- 
culty in opposing them. But the evil star of France 
decreed, at this critical juncture, the death of the Pope 
Alexander VI., when the Cardinal d'Amboise (Louis* 
chief minister) requested that the troops destined for 
Naples might be temporarily stationed in the vicinity of 
Rome, to give him influence in the conclave, and hence 
ensure his election to the vacant pontificate. The Cardi- 
nal Giuliano della Rovera, however, found means not 
only to frustrate this arrangement, but even to withdraw 
the troops, and seat the ailing and infirm Pius III. in 
the papal chair, who died in a few days afterwards ; so 
that the wily Rovera, having had time to win the suf- 
frages of the cardinals in his own behalf, was himself 
chosen at the next conclave ; assuming, in consequence, 
the appellation of Julius II. 

♦ " Mas hubiera dado el Duque de Nemours por no haberle 
encontrado en PuUa." 
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The French troops, after heing in this wise detained 
and ridiculed, proceeded on their route to Naples ; hut the 
season was hy far too advanced for active operations; 
and thus the Cardinal d'Amhoise, having made his 
master's interests suhservient to his own, yet neither 
succeeded in heing elected Pope, nor took advantage 
of the only favourable occasion which presented itself 
for effecting the re-conquest of the disputed state. 

The winter was indeed now quite set in, and the [1503.] 
heavy rains which had fallen had rendered both the 
roads and open country such perfect quagmires, that 
it was with the utmost difficulty the French soldiers 
could pursue their line of march, much less drag after 
them the heavy train of artillery with which they were 
cumbered ; while, to add to their peril, Gonzalo*s army > 

had been lately reinforced by the troops from Calabria, 
commanded by Don Ferdinand de Andrade, and con- 
querors of Aubigny ; as well as by a considerable number 
of Spanish officers and soldiers, who flocked to his camp, 
forsaking the banners of the Duke de Yalentinois (the 
notorious Caesar Borgia), whose power, posteriorly to 
the death of the Pope, his father, had been rapidly on 
the decline. In the end, however, the French, having 
contrived to surmount these difficulties, reached the 
borders of the kingdom of Naples, and endeavoured to 
carry Rocca Secca by assault, but were repulsed by 
VizfixrOy Zamudio, and Villalba, the Spanish officers wha 
defended it. Rocca Guillerma was delivered up to them 
almost by an act of treason ; but Gonzalo retook it, in 
the very feice of their army, without their even daring to 
oppose him. 

The enemy had by this time reached the banks of the 
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Gaiigliano, whicli they forthwith prepared to traverse, cal- 
culatmg that when once this ruhicon was passed, the whole 
of the intermediate tract of country lying between the 
river and the capital would be a matter of easy conquest. 
The opposite bank was occupied by the Spanish army, 
who, labouring under the disadvantage of being posted 
on lower groimd than the enemy, were necessarily exposed 
to all the injury which their formidable train of artillery 
could be brought to inflict upon them. 

The bridge of boats and timbers, with which the 
French intended to pass the river, (at that season of the 
year perfectly unfordable,) being at length constructed, 
they made various efforts to attach it to the further 
shore ; but, owing to the obstructions they continually 
experienced from the Spaniards, they were for some time 
unable to succeed. One day, however, encountering a 
less able, or probably a less courageous resistance, on the 
part of the Spanish officers, they overthrew the guard, 
secured the bridge, and, some of their troops having 
made good their passage, they succeeded in carrying the 
outposts. The disordered return of the fugitives to the 
Spanish camp sufficiently announced that a disaster had 
occurred ; and the report having reached the ears of the 
general, that the enemy had passed the bridge, gained the 
outposts, and were carrying all before them, he mounted 
his horse, without loss of time, and hurried to the scene 
of action, closely followed by Navarro, Andrade, and 
Paredes, at the head of their respective legions. Fabricio 
Colonna was the first to charge the enemy, who, not 
having had time to form in close order of battle, were 
unable to sustain the shock of the Spanish veterans, 
and soon began to yield. The havoc occasioned in the 
onset, by the unremitting discharges of the French 
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artillery, was terrific ; but when the Spaniards closed in 
deadly strife with their opponents, the contending parties 
became so mutually interwoven and confounded, that the 
French artilleurs were compelled to slacken and at last 
wholly cease their fire, lest they should injure their own 
people. 

The bulk of the French army, led by its chief com- 
manders, had not as yet passed the river, and were still 
engaged in the passage, when the soldiers who had first 
crossed, being now forced back upon the bridge, threw 
the advancing column into disorder ; while the infuriated 
Spaniards entering pSle-mile amongst them, completed 
the general confusion, and drove both divisions almost 
unresistmgly before them. 

The French, thus compelled to abandon the bridge, 
retired to their encampment ; and such had been the fury 
with which both parties fought on this occasion, that 
Hugo de Moncada, one of the most valiant warriors of 
the time, was afterwards heard to declare, he had never 
yet witnessed a more terrific conflict. Whole battalions 
were mowed down at once by the murderous fire of 
the artillery — ^while these were as instantly replaced 
by others, who intrepidly devoted themselves to destruc- 
tion, to ensure the victory which crowned the day. The 
officer who most distinguished hunself on this glorious 
occasion, was Fabricio Colonna, the first to encounter 
the enemy when the danger was at its imminence, and 
drive them back to the bridge ; — while, among the less 
illustrious in rank, was Ferdinand de Illescas, an ensign, 
who, having had his right hand shot away, bore the 
colours in his left ; and on losing that also, fixed them 
in the bends of his arms, in which position he retained 
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them until Gonzalo issued orders for the retreat. Yet, 
was it not by any means extraordinary, that such ex- 
anfples of a rare courage and heroism should be mani- 
fested in a camp teeming as it did with high-wrought 
feelings both of chivalry and honour. 

Meanwhile, the bridge, protected by the artillery 
from the opposite bank, remained undisturbed; but 
Gbnzalo was desirous that a guard should be placed in 
the same redoubt which it before occupied. This, how- 
ever, was objected to by Paredes, who said to him, 
" Seiior, it is no longer with the enemy that we have 
to combat, but with the artillery: it will be better, 
therefore, not to place the guard, but leaving a thousand 
or two of the foe to pass over quietly, we may then 
attack them, and perhaps also be able to penetrate their 
camp."* But Gonzalo, who was still irritated at the 
taking of the redoubt, immediately made answer : " Diego 
Garcia, since God hath implanted no fear in your breast, 
do you plant none in mine."-]" " Secure is your camp 
from fear," replied the hero, "if no more enter it than 
that which I inspire ;"| and, wounded to the quick at 
his general's reply, he alighted from his horse, and, 
seizing a two-edged sword, stalked with hasty strides to- 
wards the bridge, which he forthwith began to traverse 
unattended. 



* " Seoor, ya no tenemos enemigos con quien combadr, sine 
con la artilleria : mejor ser4 excusar la guardia, dexar que pasen 
mil 6 dos mil de ellos, y entonces los acometeremos, y quiza 
podremos ganar su campo." 

f " Diego Garcia, pues Dios no puso en vos miedo, no le pon- 
gals vos en mi." 

X " Seguro est4 vuestro campo de miedo, si no entra en el mas 
que el que yo inspirare." 
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The French, who soon recognized him, concluding, 
from his demeanour, that he wished to parley, came to 
meet him, in considerahle numhers, and to keep up their 
delusion, he affected to hold converse with them ; but 
the moment he saw them interposed between their 
batteries and himself, he brandished his weapon, and 
exclaiming with a loud voice that he was come to give 
special proof of his courage, he attacked them indis- 
criminately. A few of the Spaniards having by this 
time hastened to his assistance in this rash enterprise, a 
skirmish ensued, in which the assailants were eventually 
compelled to retire — the last to do so being Paredes him- 
self, whose ire and punctilious sense of honour continued 
imappeased, even by this act of consummate daring. 
A few days afterwards, another incident occurred, of a 
nature to demonstrate the high feeling that pervaded 
the entire army. The charge of the tower on the bank 
of the Garigliano, had been entrusted to a Galician 
captain, and the post was one of such strength and 
importance, that ten men were sufficient to maintain it, 
while from its summit, as from an observatory, might be 
distinguished every movement in the enemy's camp. 
The French, unable to take it by force of arms, acquired 
it by bribing the Galicians, who came back to the camp, 
assigning as the cause of its reddition, a thousand false- 
hoods, which were at the time readily accredited. When, 
however, in the end, their villainy became known in 
the army, the soldiers themselves put the whole of 
the traitors to death; nor did Gonzalo in any way 
take vengeance for this stem proceeding, which so well 
coincided with the severity of his own military discipline. 

During these events, the demon of discord held divided, 
inter se, the chieftains of the Gallic host. The French 
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were indignant at having to obey a foreign general, 
alike devoid of enterprise and fortune ; who kept them 
stationary, without their being able to gain a single foot 
of ground upon their opponents. Hence they applied to 
him the most insulting epithets ; while he, beginning to 
despair of a successful issue to the enterprise, — ^knowii^, 
from experience, the constancy and valoiur of the Spanish 
soldiers, and offended by the free observations of the 
army, as well as by the hardy remonstrances of Allure, 
at length resigned the command in disgust, and aban- 
doned the camp, taking with him a considerable body of 
Italian troops, by whom he had been primitively accom- 
panied. Yet, notwithstanding this defection, the forces 
of the enemy still continued equal, not to say superior, 
to those of the Spaniards ; while the Marquis di Saluzzo, 
who was appointed to the command upon the secession 
of the Marquis of Mantua, was an active and intelligent 
general. His first proceeding was to fortify the head of 
the bridge on the further side of the river, in order that 
his troops might not be again molested on their passage ; 
and in this having at length succeeded, he left it in pos- 
session of a guard. But not therefore, had he materially 
accelerated his scheme of marching forward ; for Gonzalo 
took up so advantageous a position, that whilst it was 
impossible to force it, he was from thence enabled to 
arrest the progress of the enemy. It must, however, 
also be admitted, that the winter, which was now at its 
severest, contributed in great measure to occasion the 
inactivity of either party. The Garigliano, overflowing 
its banks, inundated the surrounding country, but with 
the far greater injury to the Spaniards, who were seated 
in a hollow ; so that, the site of their encampment being 
thus converted into a very lake, they were barely able, 
even with the auxiliaries of timbers, stones, and fascines^ 
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to oppose a barrier to the water that was under them ; 
while, to crown the evil, their slender stock of pro- 
visions daily grew more scarce, — sickness began to exer- 
cise its ravages, and, lastly, the patience of all was fast 
drawing to a close. 

In this frightful state of things, even the first officers 
of the army, such as Mendoza, the two Colonna, and 
many others of equal note, became disheartened ; and 
hence, going to Gonzalo, they represented to him that 
since the enemy, in consequence of the rigorous state of 
the season, were unable to undertake any thing of 
moment, he might well grant some degree of respite to 
the troops, and remove them to Capua, where, from being 
better lodged and nourished, they would have an oppor- 
tunity of recruiting their strength, and repairing the 
injuries they had sustained, while they would still be able 
to watch the enemy's movements. But their firm and 
undaunted leader answering them with his accustomed 
magnanimity, said : " Our remaining here is necessary 
for the service of the king, as well as for securing the 
victory ; and understand me well, that I would rather 
encounter death by advancing three paces forward, than 
live a century by taking a single one to the rear."* 

The French, on their part, did not suffer in so severe 
a degree as the Spaniards from the inclemency of the 
weather ; they were, as has been before observed, 
encamped on higher ground ; and were in some measure 



• " Permanecer aqui es lo que importa al servicio del rey y al 
logro de la victoria ; y tened entendido, que mas quiero buscar la 
muerte dando tres pasos adelaute, que vivir un siglo dando uno 
solo hacia atras." 
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protected from the humidity, by the ruins of an ancient 
temple, in which a portion of their troops were quartered, 
while the remainder were distributed in the adjacent 
villages; for, uninured to such fatigues — ^formed for 
expeditious movements — and irritated at the delay, they 
bore the rigours of the season with much less fortitude 
than their sturdy adversaries; and not for a moment 
supposing that the latter would commence active opera- 
tions ere the spring, neither projecting any themselves, 
they were solely occupied in their endeavours to remedy 
the temporary inconveniences they were in effect ex- 
periencing. At this crisis, a succour of three thousand 
men was broiight to the Spanish camp by Bartolomeo 
di Albiano, of the house of the Orsini. The Orsini, an 
iUustrous Roman family, rival of the Colonna, and equally 
obnoxious with these both to the Pope, Alexander VI., 
and to his impious son Caesar, had till this period been 
serving in hostility to Spain ; but were at length induced 
to espouse its interests, by the mediation of Gronzalo, 
whose policy it had ever been to conciliate the good feeling 
of the principal houses in Italy. Independently of the 
arrival of these auxiliaries being most opportune, its 
leader, Albiano, was a consummate soldier; and he 
indeed it was, who primitively mooted or urged the 
adoption of a proposal to march forthwith against the 
enemy, by throwing a bridge ag*oss the river, higher up 
than where that of the French was appended. 

The charge of this manoeuvre was consequently 
entrusted by Gonzalo to its projector ; when Albiano, 
having had a bridge constructed four miles above the 
French one, composed of wheels, carts, boats, and staves, 
the whole, after being firmly lashed together with strong 
cording, was launched into the flood; and on the 
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evening of the twenty-seventh of December, every thing 
was in a state of readiness for the passage of the anny, 
the greater part of which crossed safely over ; and that [1603.] 
same night Gronzalo took np his quarters at Suyo, a 
town on the hostile shore. On the following morning, 
at break of day, the army set out on its march towards 
the enemy's camp ; the vanguard being led by Al- 
biano, Paredes, Pizarro, and Yillalba ; and the centre, 
composed of the German and other infantry, by the 
general in person; while the rear-guard, which had 
been left in the old position under the command of 
Andrade, had orders to attack the fort which de- 
fended the French bridge, and so passing over it, join 
the main body of the army. The news of the con- 
struction of the bridge by the Spaniards — of their 
having actually passed the river — and of their now being 
on their march to attack them, reached the ears of the 
fnemy at one and the same moment. The French 
wotdd not at first give credence to the report ; but con- 
vinced at length of the fact, and perceiving that it was 
now too late to remain where they were and meet the 
fiiry of their adversaries, — astounded, moreover, and 
bereft of counsel, they hastily abandoned their camp, 
and fled in the utmost consternation towards Gaeta, 
thinking to be able to defend the difficult posts of Mola 
and Castellone. Gonzalo, having sent Prospero Colonna 
and Albiano with two hundred horse to harass the enemy 
in their flight, entered their encampment, which he found 
replete with spoil and munition. It was here that he 
was joined by his rearguard ; for the French, who were 
posted at the bridge, becoming seized with the same 
panic as their comrades, had abandoned and destroyed 
it, placing their heaviest artillery in the boats, in order 
that it might in this wise be wafted down the stream to 
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Gaeta. But the very weight of the guns impeded the 
boats from navigating with the necessary speed ; so that 
the Spaniards having easily overtaken them, reconstnicted 
the bridge, and forced the passage. Meanwhile the French 
continued their flight, albeit in somewhat better order ; 
and turning occasionally to face their pursuers at the 
entrance of any intricate pass, in order that they might 
not be disconcerted in traversing it. Their light artillery 
led the van, followed by the foot ; while the cavalry, 
bringing up the rear, were the last to retire, although 
uniformly with lessened numbers. In this manner they 
succeeded in reaching the bridge before Mola, and here the 
marquis resolved to make a stand in hope to retrieve his 
disorder. For this purpose, one hundred men at arms, 
commanded by Bernardo Adomo, advanced against their 
pursuers, and fighting valiantly, for a time arrested their 
progress, and even made them retrograde ; while the main 
body of the fugitives, protected by this squadron, having 
in effect rallied near Mola, now formed and prepared for 
action. But the centre of the Spanish army, led by 
Paredes and Navarro, was already on the field ; and the 
Great Captain himself was hurrying with his soldiers to 
the scene. Whilst thus engaged, the horse he bestrode, 
owing to the roughness of the path, stumbled, and fell 
with his cavalier to the earth ; when, upon those who 
were near him hastening to his assistance, he raised 
himself up uninjured, and uttered in the most cheerful 
manner the words which both Scipio and Caesar on a 
like occasion are reported to have made use of to their 
soldiers. " Come on, my friends, for since the ground 
embraceth us, it sheweth us welcome."* By this time, 
the gallant Adomo had been slain, and his sturdy 



• " Ea, amigos, que pues la tierra nos abraza, bien nos quiere." 
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followers beaten back; while the terrible conqueror, 
continuing his march rapidly on Mola, and dividing 
his army into three columns, attacked the enemy in as 
many different directions, with the view to encompass 
them, and thus cut them off from Gaeta. Elate with 
their superiority, the Spaniards fought like infuriated 
lions. Not so the French, for their courage, daunted 
in the first instance by their surprise, and afterwards 
completely paralysed, neither allowed them to act on 
the offensive or defensive, still less to preserve or follow 
order ; while their general, hopeless at length of the 
victory, and perceiving death and desolation in every 
quarter, gave at once the precept and the example of 
flight, and hastened towards Gaeta, followed by the 
whole of his officers and soldiers ; who, broken and dis- 
persed, abandoning their colours, artillery, and baggage, 
and adding to the confusion by the disorderliness of their 
retreat, either perished by the unsparing steel of their 
pursuers, or by the vengeance of the surrounding 
peasantry, who pitilessly decapitated every straggler that 
fell into their hands. 

Such was the celebrated rout of the Gurigliano — a 
rout which cost the French nearly eight thousand men — 
the whole of their baggage — the most splendid train of 
artillery in Europe — and finally, the irreparable loss of 
a magnificent and delightfiil kingdom. 

Italy, who had seen this powerfiil army, when from 
its numbers and array it appeared as though it should 
crush at a blow the feeble enemy who stood before 
it, now beheld it discomfited without a battle, and 
almost without loss or danger to the conquerors. On 
the other hand, the causes which contributed to 
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incline the scale of victory in Cronjudo's favour, were 
the fuperiority of his talents, the happy selection of 
his position, and the constancy with which he remained 
in the presence of his enemy for a period of fifty days, 
without once allowing himself to be swerved firom his 
purpose, notwithstanding the stupendous difficulties by 
which he was on all sides encompassed. But he knew 
the nature of the French ; he knew that they were tat 
less inured to &tigue than his own soldiers, and per- 
ceiving their impatience, he sought at once to rise 
superior both to them and to the inclemency of the 
season. Other triumphs may doubtless, and with truth, 
be attributed to fortune ; but the victory of the Garigliano 
was entirely owing to the capacity of the Great Captain, 
nor did he £Edl to enjoy, as he so well merited, his full 
share of the renown. 

On the night of this disaster, the Spanish general and 
his troops reposed at Castellone ; and, indeed, some relax- 
ation was necessary to men who had performed a hasty 
march of six leagues, engaged throughout in fighting and 
pursuing, without having taken any refreshment for the 
space of four-and-twenty hours. The following day the 
army reached Gaeta, and as soon as the artillery destined 
to attack it had arrived, the besieged surrendered, upon 
condition that the whole of the French prisoners should 
be set at liberty ; they, on their part, undertaking to do 
the same with regard to the Spaniards in their power. 
This being agreed to by Gonzalo, he entered Gaeta 
on the first day of the year 1504, having previously 
filed off the French, dismounting their cavalry, and 
blunting the edge of their infantry's swords. The 
humDiation experienced by the vanquished at their rout, 
was in some measure qualified by the urbanity of the 
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victor, who, treating them with every courtesy and 
honour, uttered encomiums on their courage, and con- 
doled with them on their situation. So strenuous indeed 
was he in enforcing tiie respect which was due to their 
misfortune, that perceiving one of his soldiers in the act 
of forcibly taking firom a Swiss a chain of gold which he 
wore about his neck, he sprung forward to chastise him 
with his naked sword, and wotdd have slain him on 
the spot, had not the soldier avoided his ftiry by plunging 
into the sea. 

Gaeta thus won, Gonzalo, leaving it to the care of Louis 
de Herrera, proceeded on his road to Naples; where, 
however, rejoicing and triumphal pomp were doomed to 
be converted into sorrow and lamentation, by the serious 
indisposition which befel him, and which brought him 
nearly to the verge of the grave. Great, therefore, was the 
joy manifested at Naples on his amendment and recovery, 
not less, indeed, than had been the demonstrations of 
affliction at his illness ; and for the space of seven days, 
public audiences were given in order that all, and each, 
might be gratified by sight of a man who was equally 
beloved and admired. Having at length regained his 
strength, Gonzalo began to apply himself eamestiy to 
settiing the internal administration and conduct of the 
state; made new confederacies, and strengthened old 
ones, with the potentates and republics of Italy ; 
despatphed various of his officers against the few fast- 
nesses which still remained in the hands of the French ; 
and finally, prepared to distribute the rewards which 
had been so well merited by his companions in arms. 
Forasmuch as splendour and munificence were the 
distinguishing features of his character, the gifts which 
Jhe now lavished with an unsparing hand, were those 
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rather of a monarch than of a simple lieutenant. He 
restored to the Colonna, the estates of which they bid 
been erst despoiled by the French ; to Allnano, lie gate 
the town of San Marco ; to Mendoaa, the county of 
Melito ; to Navarro, that of Oliveto ; and to Paiedeti 
the lordship of Coloneta : while, in short, to all who had 
distinguished themselves in the war, he distributed 
estates, lands, copious revenues, and magnificent pre- 
sents. Hence, every tongue became damoroua in hii 
praises, dubious which quality most to exalt in him— 
whether the noble dignity of his person — the grace and 
courtesy of his speech and manners— his glory and 
warlike talents — ^his impartial justice, counterpoised by 
the extremes of severity and clemency — or, lastly, his 
truly r^al munificence. 

It is a pardonable weakness in such as are reaUy 
worthy of renown, to seek it by every permissible means 
by which it is to be attained. Hence the gratification 
experienced by Gonzalo, at being lauded in Latin verse, 
although he was unacquainted with that language, induced 
him to recompense with a profuse hand the miserable 
poems that were penned in his praises by Mantuano 
and Cantaliccio. These, however, modestly deeming 
themselves undeserving of the largess they had received, 
besought Pedro Gravina, in whom they acknowledged 
superior talents for the higher grades of poetry, to 
display them on so propitious an occasion ; yet notwith- 
standing this assiduity, the glory of Gonzalo de Cordova 
remains to the present hour, deposited with far greater 
dignity in the archives of history than in the annals 
of verse. 

Inasmuch as the pacification and quietude of Italy 
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were the best and surest means of consolidating the 
conquest — so did Gonzalo entirely devote himself to 
the accomplishment of this desirable object. There was, 
nevertheless, an obstacle to his success in the turbulent 
and fearful disposition of Caesar Borgia. This individual, 
the son of the Pope, Alexander VI., by his mistress 
Yanozza, and made a cardinal as well as Archbishop of 
Yalenza at the period of his father's elevation to the 
pontificate, was ill-satisfied with even these dignities, and 
coveted the secular honours possessed by his elder brother, 
the Duke of Gandia. Him,* therefore, he one night 
caused to be assassinated ; and the ai&ighted Pontiff, in 
lieu of punishing him for the crime, was under the neces- 
sity of absolving him a few days afterwards from his 
sacerdotal orders and cardinalate hat. Louis XII., who 
at this period stood in imminent need of the Pope*s assist* 
ance, gave to his fratricidal son, the duchy of Yalentinois, 
assigned him a pension, and in addition to bearing the 
expenses of his body guard, consisting of an hundred 
men at arms, he gave him the hand of Juana Albret, 
sister of the King of Navarre, and his own relative. 
With such powerful support as this, it is no wonder 
Borgia*s haughty and audacious mind should have re- 
sumed its ambitious projects, and hence he began to 
seize upon the Romagnol lands and fortalices, to the 
sovereign rule of which territory he aspired. His device 



* The story is, that Caesar, in 1497, hiring assassins, caused 
him to be murdered and thrown into the Tiber, where he was 
found some days after, full of wounds and dreadfully mangled. 

This event is alluded to in the notes to Byron's Lara, and it 
would indeed seem that it furnished the noble bard ample matter for 
working up the finale of that no less extraordinary than beautiful 
and high- wrought emanation of his master mind. — Translator. 

P 
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was, ** Aut Ccaar out Nihil*** — hjB means, whatever 
came to hand — nor did ever the most celebrated con- 
querors of the world display in their mightiest expeditions 
a greater share of courage, dazing, wiliness, perfidy, 
or atrocity, than did this extraordinary man during his 
brief occupation of the petty state he had usurped. He 
banished the Colonna from Rome ; seized upon the duchy 
of Urbino ; murdered in the most treacherous manner 
the chiefs of the house of the Orsini, and occupied their 
states ; while Rimini, Faenza, Forli, and all the other 
places and strong-holds of Romagna, were compelled to 
bend their necks to the yoke which he chose to shape 
upon them. The treasures of his &ther abundantly 
contributed to promote his schemes, and when these 
fidled him, the poison he administered to the most wealthy 
cardinals, provided him by their spoils fresh resources for 
&rther iniquitous designs.f There was no general in 



* Hence arose the following epigrams : — 

I. 

" Borgia Caesar erat factis et nomine CflBsar ; 
Aut nihil, aut Ceesari dixit ; utrumque fiiit.*' 

II. 

" Aut nihil, aut Ciesar, vult dici Borgia : quid ni ? 
Cum simul et Caesar possit, et esse nihil" 

III. 

" Omnia vincebas ; sperebas omnia, Caesar ; 
Omnia deficiunt, incipis esse mldV' '^Translator. 

f Perceval, in his elaborate History of Italy, Vol. II. p. 302, 
says, " At a supper given by the Pope to the Cardinal di Cometo, 
with the intention of poisoning that prelate, the wine which con- 
tained the fatal mixture was given by mistake to Alexander himself, 
and to his son, as well as to the cardinal. The two latter of the 
three, after enduring frightful agonies, slowly recovered by strength 
of constitution and medical treatment, from the effects of the 
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Italy who better paid his soldiers — ^none who better 
treated them ; so that adventurers from all quarters, but 
more especially Spaniards, were induced to flock to 
his banners ; while in his school was formed a number 
of excellent officers, amidst whom were Paredes and 
Hugo de Moncada. In his person Borgia was agile, 
courageous, and peculiarly dexterous in the use of every 
species of arms — the first in danger, and the most ardent 
in the fray. The graceftil symmetry of his limbs was, 
however, frightfully contrasted by the hideousness of 
his countenance, which, teeming with inflammation — 
distilling foetid matter — ^with eyes sunken and blood- 
shot, in itself betrayed the thorough blackness of his 
soul ; — sufficiently implying it to be surcharged with 
rankling bitterness and venom. By a very prodigality. 
Nature had been pleased to centre in this one individual, 
the frenetic ferocity of a Caligula ; the deep and malig- 
nant cunning of a Tiberius ; and the brilliant, but 
desperate ambition of a Julius Caesar. As depraved as 
he was vile and in&mous, he caused his brother-in-law, 
Don Alonzo of Arragon, to be immolated at the shrine 
of his incestuous passion for his own sister, Lucrezia ; 
he revoltingly injured Astorre de* Manfredi, the youthftd 
and gallant Signore of Faenza, and then disposed of his 
body in the Tiber ; he despatched by poison the young 
cardinal Borgia, simply because he favoured his hapless 
brother, the Duke of Grandia; and finally, he had his 
best friend, Jacobo di Santa Croce, decapitated on 
account of his being beloved by the house of the Orsini ! ! 



poison ; but the Pope himself sank under its violence, and fell, 
the victim of his own wickedness ; — a fitting close for a life of 
infamy and execrable crimes." — Tratulaior, 
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But the pen refuses further to transcribe these deeds 
of horror, and the soul sickens at their recollection. In 
a word, no hiunan being ever paralleled him in the 
practice of wickedness ; and yet this insatiable tiger, 
like to the majority of tyrants, who loved justice less 
for itself than for the furtherance of his own vile purposes, 
caused its precepts so to be observed towards the people 
over whom he ruled, that when, by the death of his father, 
his authority waned and became annihilated, and his 
usurpations passed into other hands, the violence and 
disorders which were afterwards enacted within them, 
actually made the people sigh for a return of the govern- 
ment of their former ruler !* 

The death of the Pope, Alexander, effectually put a 
period to the ambitious career of his son. His principal 
officers and soldiers now abandoned him ; the Venetians 
occupied a portion of his dominions; and the Pope, 
Julius II. into whose power he inconsiderately com- 
mitted himself, arrested him, and forced him to give up 
to the church nearly the whole of the remainder. At 
this period therefore it was, when Caesar, having obtained 
a safe conduct, signed by the hand of the Great Captain 
himself, came to Naples and placed himself under the 
special protection of Spain. It is said this safeguard was 
granted solely upon condition that Caesar should not 
engage in any proceedings prejudicial to the Catholic 
king; so that by this precaution, Gonzalo evidently 
prognosticated, in the turbulent and restless disposition 
of the apostate, that it would not be long ere he would 



* The curious reader is referred for a more detailed account of 
this monster's iniquities to the author quoted in page 314. 
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swerve from his promises ; and that consequently it would 
be unnecessary to keep those which had been made 
with regard to himself. The result proved the justice 
of these anticipations ; and at no period of his life did 
Caesar Borgia manifest a greater share of cunning and 
capacity than now. His design was to overthrow the 
existing state of things in Italy, and plunge once more that 
unhappy country into all the horrors of civil warfare ; while 
the gold, which he still possessed in abundance, fiimished 
him amply with the means of carrying his ambitious 
projects into execution. Without even once departing 
from Naples, he nevertheless found means to succour 
the castle of Forli, which had not as yet been given up to 
the Pope Julius : carried on negotiations for the occupa- 
tion of the state of Urbino, and found miscreants willing 
to bind themselves to enter Pesaro and massacre its 
lord ; treated with the Colonna, supplying them with 
money sufficient* for the pay of a thousand soldiers ; and 
gave orders to a Spanish captain in his service, to pro- 
ceed with an armed force to Pisa, to prevent that city 
from placing itself under the protection of Spain; — 
excited commotions in Pomblino, which declared in his 
favour ; entered into negotiations at the same moment, 
with France, Rome, and Turkey ; and finally, began to 
seduce whole companies from Gonzalo*s army, finding 
at all times disposed to serve him on account of his 
excessive liberality, Spaniards as well as Germans. 
Gronzalo, who had received an order from the king to 
expel Caesar from Naples, and convey him either to 
France, Spain, or Rome, and apprised also of his pro- 
ceedings, caused him to be arrested at Castelnuovo by 
Nuno de Ocampo. On being taken, he uttered a 
shrill and ferocious cry, cursing his evil fortune, and 
inveighing bitterly against the perfidy of the Great 
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Captain. None, however, cared to succour him ; and 
in a few days afterwards, he was sent to Spain, where 
he languished two years in captivity. At the end of this 
period, he succeeded in effecting his escape from the 
castle wherein he had been immured, and proceeded 
to Navarre ; where, whilst engaged in serving the king 
his brother-in-law, in the war the latter was waging 
against the Count de Lerin, he was killed in a skirmish. 
Mar. 12, near Mendavia in the state of Viana. Such was the 
1507. g]Qgg q£ lYie career of Caesar Borgia — ^regarding whose 
imprisonment, Gonzalo*s conduct is certainly much to be 
impugned. Although it is incontrovertible that Caesar 
was an everlasting torch of discord, alike incapable of 
himself enjoying or of leaving others in the enjo3rment 
of repose — that he was a monster imentitled to concilia- 
tion, and that each and every Italian possessed the right 
to hunt him as he would a beast of prey ; still, miscreant 
as he was, the Great Captain, having proffered him an 
asylum in the dark hour of his misfortune, would have 
indubitably added to his glory, had he preserved inviolate 
the confidence which Caesar had reposed in him by the 
act of placing hhnself in his hands. 

Whilst Gonzalo was thus labouring to consolidate his 
conquest, and watching over the interests of his king 
and country, envy — that rankling venom of the human 
heart, was busy in preparing for his brow the goading 
wreath of thorns, which, sooner or later, is the incipient 
and rarely failing guerdon assigned to the children of 
merit and of glory. 

There were no two things in nature more dia- 
metrically opposite to each other, than were the resi)ec- 
tive characters of the Catholic king, and his general 
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Gonzalo. The one, frank, confiding, munificent and 
free ; the other, jealous of his authority, suspicious, 
parsimonious, and reserved. With an unsparing hand,. 
Gonzalo distributed both towns and revenues to the 
Spaniards and the Italians, according to the individual 
merits or the claims of either ; while the king, on the 
contrary, although he dared not venture to openly op- 
pose him in his largess, yet complained that it availed 
himself little to possess a newly acquired kingdom; 
conquered, it was true, with the greatest possible glory, 
and most consummate skillr— if its wealth was thus, 
dissipated by the imprudent prodigality of his general. 
This feeling of discontent was sedulously kept alive by 
the arts of vile informers ; some alleging that the 
revenues were lavished without the slightest regard to 
order or to merit ; others again, that the soldiery were 
allowed a degree of license incompatible with decorum, 
as well as ruinous to the morals of the people ; while 
even the Colonna, — will it be believed! — The Colonna^ 
jealous of the favour manifested by Gonzalo to the' 
Orsini, insinuated to the king, that the conduct of our 
hero at Naples was rather the conduct of an equal than 
that of his simple lieutenant. 

During the life-time of her Catholic Majesty, these 
seeds of discord, though sown, scarcely brought forth 
fiiiit. The ample powers, however, Gonzalo had hitherto 
possessed, were now reduced to the prescribed fimctions 
of a viceroy; while Ferdinand assigned the holding of 
various places to others, than to those who had been 
originally appointed to them by Gonzalo ; and among 
these, Castelnuovo, the command of which had hereto- 
fpre been vested in Nuno de Ocampo, was now transferred 
to the keeping of Louis Peyjoo. This unjust proceeding 
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naturally gave great offence to Gronzalo, inasmuch as 
Ocampo was the individual who had most distinguished 
himself at its capture ; and hence he went so &t as to say, 
that he who had known how to win the castle, would also 
know how to defend it. He at first threatened to main- 
tain Ocampo in the post he occupied, but Peyjoo, by dint 
of prayer and supplication, succeeded in dissuading him^ 
and he then solicited permission for Ocampo to return 
tp Spain, expounding to their Majesties that this gallant 
cavalier would yet add fresh services to those he had 
already rendered them ; and that having passed through 
all the toils and gradations of a knight, it was now time 
diey granted him repose, and allowed him to assist them 
Not. 26, at their court. No answer was vouchsafed to this repre- 

1 504 • 

sentation, and in the meantime Isabella died ; foUowed 
to the tomb by the tears and lamentations of the whole 
of Castile, whose civilizer as well as aggrandizer she 
had been. To her magnanimity, activity, and consttfdcy, 
were chiefly owing the pacification of the kingdom ; de- 
livered up as it was, at the period of her accession, to 
the misrule of faction and of outlaws ; — the utter expul- 
sion of the Moors ; — the conquest of Naples ; — ^and last, 
not least, the discovery of the continent of America. The 
errors of her administration, (and some, it must be con- 
fessed, proved mournful), find their exculpation in the 
ignorance and prevailing sentiments of the age ; and even 
admitting her character to have been more lofty, more 
rancorous, and more masculine than beseemed the milder 
attributes of a female, still the severe austerity of her 
conduct, and the regard she ever entertained for the 
happiness and glory of the nation over which she was 
called to preside, served as her apology in the eyes of 
her subjects, while they ought also to consign her defects 
to oblivion in the revolving ages of posterity. 
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Yet, was there none who became a greater bankrupt 
by her decease, than did our hero. She had immutably 
proved his protectress, both in weal and woe, as well as 
his warm defender against the cavilling and suspicions 
of her husband. By her death, therefore, he was about 
to become the object of the scorn and vexatory measures 
of a prince, who, naturally distrustful, — rendered still 
more suspicious, both by age and circumstances, — and 
who, feeling he could never sufficiently requite the 
eminent services which Gonzalo had rendered him, now 
began to give himself up wholly to suspicion, in order, 
by the subterfuge, at once to get rid of an overwhelming 
debt of gratitude. 

This malignant feeling on the part of Ferdinand was 
sedulously kept alive by Prospero Colonna, who had 
carried his perfidious suggestions into Spain ; — by the un- 
grateful Nuiio de Ocampo, who also stood as his general's 
accuser with regard to the mal version of effects ; — by the 
artful Francisco de Roxas, the ambassador of Spain at 
the court of Rome, who, after having, with the most 
consummate zeal, assisted Gonzalo in his conquest, 
now, envious of his glory, and of his influence in Italy, 
was desirous of his expulsion ; — and lastly, by the 
Viceroy of Sicily, Juan de Lanuza, incensed against 
the Great Captain for the justice which, it will be in 
recollection, he practised towards the people of that 
island when they were in a state of insubordination 
through Lanuza's tyranny. In a word, every and the 
most trivial circumstance was construed by these 
envious revilers to his prejudice ; his urbanity towards 
the soldiery ; his still continued gifts ; the luxujy and 
ostentatious magnificence of his dwelling ; the love that 
was borne him by the people, as well as by the chief 
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barons of the kingdom, and finally, the veneration and 
respect of the various states of Italy. 

^ 

In this stage>^f affairs, Ferdinand found himself placed 
in one of those frying junctures, when the arts and 
intelligence of the politician being wholly unavailing, it 
becomes necessary to invoke a certain grandeur of soul 
and steadiness of character, in order not to be dismayed* 
and hence fall into a labyrinth of errors. Isabella, at 
her decease, had bequeathed her dominions to her 
daughter. Dona Juana, married to the Archduke Philip 
of Austria; ordaining that, if her daughter either did 
not, or could not interfere in their administration, then 
the Catholic king should act in the quality of governor, 
until the majority of his grandson, Carlos, the eldest son 
of the archduke and Juana. The latter;* deprived of 
reason, was absolutely incapable of governing; and 
Ferdinand, in virtue of Isabella's decree, consequently 
sought to continue his sway in Castile. But, on the 
other hand, Philip was himself desirous of ministering 
his wife's inheritance; while the greater part of the 
nobles, impatient of a change, and to throw off the yoke 
of subjection, under which they had till then been 
groaning, favoured the archduke's pretensions. Hence 
he came with his queen to Spain, and Ferdinand was in 
the end compelled to leave, and almost as an exile, the 
kingdom which for so many consecutive years he had 
governed with such consummate good management, and 
raised to the highest pitch of prosperity. 

In the midst of the negotiations and disputes accruing 
from this fertile source of discord, this great politician 
for once lost sight of the prudence which had heretofore 
been his guide, and the resentment which he fostered 
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against his son-in-law occasioned him now to perpetrate 
an unpardonable error. He at first endeavoured to 
contract a matrimonial alliance with Dona Juana of 
Portugal, sumamed La Beltraneja, and sent to solicit her 
of the king of that country where she lived, secluded in 
the solitude of a cloister ; but the Portuguese monarch 
would not yield his assent to the proposition, nor indeed 
would she herself, already old and dedicated to austerity, 
have accepted it. "What, now, therefore, could have pos- 
sibly imported in Ferdinand's estimation the spuriousness 
of her birth, under which pretext he had formerly, in 
conjunction with IsabeUa, despoiled her of the kingdom of 
Castile ?* After this repulse, he directed his thoughts to 
another quarter, and concluded a peace with Louis XII., 
engaging to espouse Germana de Foix, that monarch's 
niece, and to restore to the barons of Anjou, the whole of 
the estates they had lost in the kingdom of Naples by 
the conquest. His grand object in making this conven- 
tion was to seek a support against the designs of his 
son-in-law, added to the latent hope that his new 
alliance might provide him with heirs to whom he 
might leave his own dominions, and thus destroy the 
great work of the reunion of Spain — erst coveted and 
accomplished by himself, and his defunct consort. On 
the other hand, the states of Naples, conquered it is 
true by the Castilian forces, but yet, in virtue of the 
rights of the house of Arragouy presented a political 
problem which it now became imperative to solve. In 
a word, were these states to submit to Ferdinand or to 
the Archduke ? In this state of things, the Catholic 
king became fearful lest Gonzalo, espousing the in- 



Vide pagina 224 et seq. 
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teresU of the latter prince, should excite the country in 
his favour, and yield it up to him; and hence his 
greatest anxiety was now to draw the Great Captain to 
Spain, calculating in that wise to avert the contingency. 
To this end, order afler order was expedited to Gonzalo; 
whilst at the same time he was commanded to proclaim 
publicly the peace which had been made; to restore 
the estates to the despoiled barons, and finally, to 
license the army. Agreeably to this mandate, the 
peace was proclaimed at Naples; but the restitution 
of the estates, and the licensing of the army, were two 
delicate subjects requiring the consideration and cordial 
cooperation of Gonzalo, independently of a much greater 
lapse of time, than the impatience of the distrustful 
monarch was disposed to brook ; so that, thinking to 
hasten our hero's departure from Italy, Ferdinand un- 
dertook to confer upon him, immediately he arrived at 
his court, the mastership of the order of Santiago. 
Meanwhile, the archduke, Maximilian his father, and 
the Pope, were carrying on a correspondence with the 
Great Captain, endeavouring to divine his intentions, 
and offering him high guerdons provided he would con- 
serve the state under their authority ; and it is also 
said, that by way of further inducement, they promised 
to marry his daughter Elvira to the disherited Duke 
of Calabria, Don Ferdinand ; restoring the latter to that 
kingdom as the feudatory of Castile, and confirming 
Gonzalo in his appointment as governor in perpetuity. 

But our hero, proof against the insinuations of both 
interest and fear, proudly replied to the Pope, that his 
Holiness would do well to remember who was Gonzalo de 
Cordova, and accepted neither the offers of Maximilian 
nor those of his son. On the contrary, affecting 
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ignorance of the dark and wily Ferdinand's suspicions, 
he continued still to acquit himself uprightly of his 
duty ; — opacified the soldiers who evinced symptoms of 
mutiny, at heing forced to leave for Spain, and so settled 
the af^drs of the kingdom, that they should undergo no 
change hy his own departure. It must douhtless have 
heen hard of endurance to Gonzalo to be thus torn from 
the very theatre of his glory, conquered too by so much 
bravery and toil, and governed with such consummate 
prudence and magnanimity, from no other cause or 
motive than the sheer weakness of the king in giving 
ear to four envious revilers — the whole of them base 
ingrates for Gonzalo's previous benefits. But the 
monarch, unable longer to endure any delay in the 
fulfilment of his orders, and believing already enacted 
the treasons and underminings he apprehended, resolved 
at length to send to Naples, his son, the Archbishop of 
Saragossa, with orders to reassume all his (the king's) 
authority, and even to arrest Gonzalo. This wild 
scheme was to be seconded by Pedro Navarro, to whom 
was assigned the command of the Spanish troops, as 
well as by one Alberico di Terracina, charged to ap- 
pease the Neapolitans by the promise of a new privilege, 
which was in effect conceded to them. But this in- 
famous measure of precaution, impossible probably of 
execution, and capable in itself alone of plunging our 
hero into a desperate resolution, was happily not at- 
tempted to be carried into execution ; owing either to 
Ferdinand having already repented of it, or to his 
becoming somewhat more pacified by a letter which 
was addressed to him by Gonzalo, wherein amongst 
other things he says: — "Even though your Highness July 2, 
were reduced to a single horse, and were in the greatest 
extreme of contrariety that fortune could decree, and in 
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mine hand were placed the power and dominion of the 
universe, with all die liberty of choice to be desired, 
still would I never in my days acknowledge, neither 
would I have any other King and Senor dian your 
Highness ; — so much do I consider myself your servant 
and your vassal. In proof whereof, by this letter, by 
my hand written, I swear it before God as a Christian ; 
and I do you lawful homage as a knight ; and I sign 
it with my name, and seal it with the seal of my arms, 
and I send the whole to your Highness, that you may 
possess what to this hour you have not possessed; 
although right verily do I believe that neither to con- 
vince your Highness, nor yet to bind myself more beyond 
what I already innately feel in loyalty and inclination, 
is such an instrument in any way necessary." • 

At length, Ferdinand, considering himself treated with 
contumely in Spain, so long as he remained divested of 
the regal powers in Castile, embarked at Barcelona for 
the city of Naples, purposing to visit that kingdom ; 
while Gonzalo, by a curious coincidence, having also at 
the same moment sailed from Gaeta on his return to 
Spain, it so happened, that their respective vessels 



* " Aunque V. A. se reduxese a un solo caballo, y en el mayor 
extremo de contrariedad que la fortuna pudiese obrar, y en mi 
mano estuviese la potestad y autoridad del mundo, con la libertad 
que pudiese desear, no he de reconocer ni he de tener en mis dias 
otro rey y sefior sino A V. A. quanto me querr^ por su siervo y 
vasallo. En firmeza de lo qual, por esta letra de mi mano escrita, 
lo juro A Dios como cristiano, y le hago pleyto homenage como 
caballero, y lo firmo con mi nombre, y sello con el sello de mis 
armas, y los envi6 d V. M. para que de mi tenga lo que hasta 
agora no ha tenido ; aunque creo que para con V. A. ni para mas 
obligarme de lo que yo lo estoy por mi voluntad y deuda, no sea 
necesario.'* 
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anchored together m the port of Grenoa. On seemg the Oct 1, 
hero mount the royal galley's side, — on witnessing the ^^^^ 
joyous confidence with which he presented himself before 
this monarch, who was supposed to be so distrustful of, 
and so irritated against him, — the spectators stood 
awaitmg the finale of the scene, with the most intense 
anxiety; while the king himself remained for awhile 
astounded at the sudden and unexpected vision, which 
had thus burst upon him. Expelling, however, mo- 
mentarily from his mind, the host of vile suspicions 
which had been pent up in his bosom for so long a 
period, he gave himself up without reserve to the senti- 
ments of gratitude, admiration, and respect, which the 
presence of Gonzalo could not fail to inspire ; and 
hence, loading him with honours and eulogiums, he 
detained him in his company, and carried him back 
with him to Naples. 

Now it was that the mighty warrior enjoyed the 
fiiU reward of his great and manifold services. The 
king centred all his merit in prudence, equity, and 
justice ; Gronzalo in splendour, munificence, and the glory 
incident to valour ; while, continually at his royal 
master's side, he pointed out to his notice the soldiers 
who had served him best ; dwelt upon their feats ; 
expoimded their necessities; supported their preten- 
sions and behests, and finally solicited their meeds. 
Did he descry amid the daily throng at court, any 
deserving aspirant withheld by merit's inherent bashful - 
ness firom venturing near the throne? he forthwith 
called him to him ; conducted him to kiss the monarch's 
hand ; and succeeded in procuring for him a recep- 
tion, surpassing his most sanguine expectations. Had 
another aught of difficult in the way of supplication 
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to propound to the royal ear? let him but apply ta 
Gouzalo, and Gonzalo would rarely fail to ensure his 
success. This monarch — so reserved, so dilatory, and so 
frugal in reward — ^became a very truant to his nature 
when near Gonzalo ; and it was witnessed with delight, 
that whatever the latter, at this period, solicited of the 
king on behalf of others, was never met by a reiusal ; as 
if, indeed, Ferdinand deemed it unworthy of him, on the 
very theatre of his glory, to deny aught to one, to whom 
he was indebted for its conquest and subsequent preser- 
vation. It is nevertheless possible, that in the secret 
recesses of his breast there still remained hidden the 
rankling venom of distrust, which is seldom to be wholly 
eradicated from the minds of astucious politicians. 
Be this, however, as it may, the feeling was not in the 
present instance made manifest ; but, on the contrary, 
the monarch outwardly evincing every demonstration 
of affection, confidence and admiration, the use which 
Gonzalo failed not to make of his influence, constituted 
him in the eyes of Italy as the second in authority and 
power, albeit the first in real dignity and benevolence. 

Yet did not this at the same time impede the 
treasurers from following up in their hatred of Gon- 
zalo, and sycophant adulation of the king, the fiscal 
examinations which they had anteriorly threatened to 
institute. They sought to make him give a detailed 
and accurate account of the sums remitted him for the 
expenses of the war ; and Ferdinand had the meanness 
not only to give into their views, but even to preside 
at the conference. Accordingly the treasurers produced 
their accounts, by which Gonzalo was made to appear 
deficient to a large amount ; but he treated their state- 
ment with sovereign ridicule and contempt, fully pur- 
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posing to give a lesson both to them and to the king, 
touching the manner in which it was expedient for them 
to behave towards a conqueror. He replied, therefore, 
that on the morrow he would produce his accounts ; and 
it would then be manifested whether the deficiency rested 
with him or with the exchequer. Conformably with his 
promise, at the time appointed, he exhibited an account- 
book, and began to repeat aloud in succession the various 
items he had therein cared to note, beginning with — 
" Two hundred thousand seven hundred and thirty-six 
ducats and nine reals, in friars, nuns, and mendicants, to 
induce them to offer up prayers for the success of his 
Majesty's arms. Seven hundred thousand four hundred 
and ninety-four ducats in spies " * — and he was going 
on reading in this wise other charges no less extravagant 
and formidable, when the spectators, unable longer to 
repress their mirth, burst into peals of laughter ; the 
tnamueis became confounded ; and Ferdinand himself; 
disconcerted and put to the blush, dissolved the meeting, 
commanding that no further notice should be taken of 
the matter. It should almost seem we were here relating 
a facetious and spurious anecdote, coined expressly to 
impugn the avarice and ingratitude of the king ; but, 
that the historians of the time have vouched for its' * 
authenticity ; that tradition has conserved it ; that it 
has been illustrated on the stage ; and lastly, that " las 
cuentas del Gran Capitan" (the accounts of the Great 
Captain)i have merged into a proverb. Although the 
Catholic king cannot certainly be denominated a miser, 



♦ " DoBcientos mil setecientos y treinta y seis ducados y nueve 
reales en frayles, raonjas y pobres, para que rogasen 4 Dies por la 
prosperidad de las armas del rey. — Setecientos mil quatrocientus 
Doventa y quatro ducados en espias." — 
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inasmuch as at his death there was not found enough in 
his coffers to defray even the hare expenses of his 
funeral; yet his parsimony and economy hordered, in 
various instances, as in the present, very closely upon 
littleness, nay, even upon meanness. 

The journey of this prince to Naples hy no means 
realized the great expectations which the different states 
of Italy had deduced from it. Even previously to his 
planting foot on her classic soil, he received information 
of die death of his son-in-law, the archduke ; who, 
heing seized with a severe illness at Burgos, had given 
up the ghost in three days, in the flower of his age, and 
without either having heen able to enjoy the authority 
be had so much coveted. Ferdinand, nevertheless, con- 
tinued his journey forward, albeit, yearning in his heart 
for nought but Castile; whither the acclamations of 
the greater and wiser portion of the nobles, as well as 
people, now invited him, to place him once more at the 
head of the government. For this reason, therefore, 
little cared he to give the chief of his attention to the 
affairs of Italy ; the most signal act which he performed 
during the seven months of his sojourn there, being the 
restitution to the Anjounois barons of their confiscated 
estates, in conformity with the treaty of peace he had 
concluded with the King of France. These estates, it 
will be remembered, had been divided amongst the 
conquerors, as the rewards of their antecedent services ; 
and it consequently became imperatively needful, as 
a matter of justice, for Ferdinand, in divesting them of 
them, to offer them an equivalent compensation in other 
lands or revenues. Hence it resulted, that neither 
party was left satisfied. The victors with difficulty 
allowed themselves to be dispossessed of the estates 
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which they had won by their prowess and moistened 
with their blood ; and besides, the indemnities that were 
assigned them, owing to the lowness of the exchequer, 
and to the sordid disposition of the arbiter himself, were 
necessarily and comparatively trifling ; while, on the 
other handy the barons murmured, because, in all that 
was subject to controversy, they were obviously deprived 
of the full benefit of restitution ; since as much less as 
was restored to them, so as much less would there have to 
be given to their rivals. Gonzalo at this period offered, 
and indeed voluntarily ceded, the duchy of Sant' Angelo, 
with its dependencies, the gift which had formerly been 
made him by the deposed Frederic ; and in recompense 
for this sacrifice, the king awarded him the duchy of 
Sessa, accompanied by a grant which should serve in 
the eyes of the world and of posterity, as a testimony of 
his own gratitude for the hero's services ; of the con- 
fidence he reposed in his loyalty, and, in fine, of the 
honour which Gonzalo merited. This document, from 
the singularity of its style and wording, superior alike 
to the barbarism of the age, and to the fastidious tenor of 
the generality of such diplomatic instruments, has been 
deemed worthy of insertion as a note at the end of the 
volume. 

Yet, despite this favourable demonstration, the mind of 
the king still could not remain at ease until he should have 
succeeded in entirely removing the Great Captain firom 
the soil of Italy ; and, hence, he turned a deaf ear to 
the respective applications that were made to him, by the 
Venetians and the Pope, to allow Gonzalo to take the 
command of their forces in the war they were mutually 
about to wage ; while, to requite him for this refusal, 
which shut him out from the path of new gloriesj hQ 
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again promised him the grand mastership of Santiago, 
immediately he should set his foot in Spain. 

When the time of departure arrived, Gronzalo lingered 
behind for some few days longer, to make his final 
arrangements ; and convoking his creditors together, he 
satisfied them to their uttermost claim ; obliged his 
friends to act towards them in the same manner as 
himself, furnishing, moreover, with the means such as 
had them not ; and having disposed of his household 
and his suite, which, as regarded both the quality of its 
officers, and tiie stipends they received, surpassed even 
that of royalty itself; he sailed in pursuit of Ferdinand, 
deplored by all classes of the community. Numbers of its 
most distinguished and leading personages, together with 
a host of fair ones, flocked to the harbour to witness his 
embarkation, and took their leave of him, amid tears 
and the most lively demonstrations of regret — mt '^ 
indeed, by his departure from their capital, they were 
about to lose at once, its safeguard, its protector, and 
its ornament. He overtook the Catholic king at Genoa, 
and was present at his interview with Louis XII., at 
Savona. These two princes, who had hitherto exhibited 
to Europe the hideous spectacle of rancour, vengeance, 
and bad faith, now offered one of seeming confidence, 
esteem, and friendship ; the latter, of a truth, the far 
more pleasing, had the professions of these wily politi- 
cians been of a somewhat less deceitful nature. The 
courtiers of the two nations here entered into a mutual 
rivalry of gallantry and ostentatious luxury ; but he who, 
as usual, drew upon him the eyes and applauses of all, 
was our hero ; and the majesty of either monarch waned 
before, and was eclipsed by, the radiant splendour of his 
glory. Even the French themselves, says Guicciardini, 
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who, vanquished and dispersed by him on so many occa- 
sions, had thence an undoubted right to hate him — 
even they, did not cease to behold him with admiration, 
and vied with each other in rendering him honour. Such 
of them as had been in Naples at the time, recounted to 
their wondering comrades — now, the celerity and skill 
with which he had surprised the Anjounois barons when 
congregated at Layno — now, the constancy and suffering 
he exhibited in maintaining his post at Barletta, besieged 
as it was, at once by themselves, by hunger, and by 
tiie pest — ^now, his efficacy and diligence in allaying 
the fierce passions of his men, and how he con- 
trived so long to support them without resources — 
finally, they spoke of the valour he displayed at Cerig- 
nola ; of his consummate fortitude and courage when — » 
inferior in soldiers, and these too badly paid — he yet 
resolved not to abandon the banks of the Garigliano; 
and the inde&tigability and military stratagems whereby 
he at length won that great victory. The admiration 
naturally elicited by these recitals, was still more enhanced 
by the excessive majesty of his presence, the urbanity of 
his speech and bearing, and the gracious suavity of his 
manners. Yet did none more worthily honour him than 
did the French monarch Louis. He assigned him a seat 
at the royal table — oft invited him to sup privately 
with himself and Ferdinand — entreated him to recount 
his various expeditions — ^listening to them with a greedy 
ear, and repeatedly telling his Catholic contemporary, 
how fortunate he might consider himself in possessing 
such a general ; — and on one occasion, taking from his 
neck a magnificently wrought chain of gold which adorned 
it, he entwined it with his own hand around Gonzalo's. 

June 30, 
This was the last ray of sunshine which may be said to 1507. 
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have gleamed upon this noble chieftain ; for the remainder 
of his pilgrimage was a darkened series of troubles, dis- 
asters, and bitternesses. He disembarked at Valencia, 
and after remaining there for a few days, to recover from 
the fftdgues of the voyage, he journeyed on to Burgos, 
where the court was then assembled. His retinue was 
most numerous ; inasmuch as he was followed by a vast 
number of distinguished Spanish and Italian officers, who 
were loth to forsake him ; beside a considerable train 
of friends and kinsmen, as well as of individuals whose 
curiosity had brought them from all parts of Spain to 
behold him. The gorgeous pomp, too, of his followers was 
another novel spectacle for the admiring Spaniards ; the 
greater part of his officers and veterans, in effect, ostenta- 
tiously exhibiting themselves bedecked in imperial purple 
and the richest silk brocades, adorned with die most 
costly furs, while gold and precious stones glittered in 
redundance from the chains and jewellery on their necks, 
and the plumed helmets which overshadowed their brows. 
The people, dazzled by this magnificent display, formed, 
as it was, of the spoils both of France and Italy, 
applauded it, and eke pronounced it grand ; but the 
more prudent and reserved, who knew the bent of Fer- 
dinand's retiring and melancholy disposition, were well 
aware how much there was to offend him in this over- 
wrought manifestation of individual power and authority. 
Among these, the Conde de Urena observed, with much 
shrewdness, that " Yon vessel, so fraught and so stately, 
necessarily required great depth of water to sail in, and 
that soon she would run foul of a sand bank."* 



• " Que aquella nave, tan cargada y tan pomposa, necesitaba 
de mucho fondo para caminar, y que presto encallaria en algun 
baxio." 
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Arrived at Burgos, the whole court came out to meet May24, 
and do him honour, by the king's express desire. The ^^^^' 
officers and soldiers were the first to be presented to 
his Majesty, — Cronzalo following them ; when, as the 
latter bent him to kiss the monarch's hand, Ferdinand 
graciously said to him, " I see, Cronzalo, that you have 
to-day been willing to yield the palm of precedence to 
your soldiers, in exchange for the many occasions 
when you have yourself taken it, on the field of 
battle."* A few days afterwards, he did homage to 
Ferdinand, as Regent of Castile, till the majority of 
his grandson, Carlos ; and this was the final act of good 
understanding which occurred between them. Treated, 
ere long, with contumely at court — ^rejected from the 
councils — despairmg of obtaining the mastership of San- 
tiago, which had been so oft and so solemnly assured 
him — Gonzalo could no longer dissemble his disgust; 
and in this he was joined by all virtuous and honest 
minded Spaniards. Amid these, he who more parti- 
cularly sympathised in his affliction, was the Constable 
of Castile, Don Bernardino Yelasco, to whom, in order 
still more closely to preserve their mutual friendship, 
Gonzalo gave the hand of his daughter, Elvira. This 
alliance was l«K,ked upon with an evil eye at court, 
since the king was desirous of marrying Elvira to one of 
his nephews, a son of the Archbishop of Saragossa ; so 
that, by this means, Gonzalo's riches, estates, and glory, 
might merge into the royal family. It happened that 
the constable had been previously married to a natural 
daughter of Ferdinand ; and hence the queen, Germana, 



• ** Veo, Gonzalo, que hoy babeis querido dar k los vuestros la 
ventaja de la precedencia, en cambio de las veces que la tomasteis 
para vos en las batallas." 
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one day said to him, in an austere tone and mannef, — 
" Do you not take shame to yourself, Constable, being, as 
you are, so punctilious and so discreet, for intermarrying 
with a private lady, having been previously espoused to 
the daughter of a royal line ?" " The king," instantly 
rejoined he, '* has himself given me an example, right 
worthy of emulation, inasmuch as, having, in the first 
instance, been the husband of a great queen, he has 
since married a private individual, deserving also of 
being such."* 

Great was Germana*s indignation at this bold and 
unlooked for reply, which tended to remind her of her 
real condition, and efiTectually chastised her presumption ; 
and hence, so ofiTended did she continue, as to refuse 
accepting either the arm or the escort of Gt)nzalo, — 
services which, from his high dignity and pre-eminence, 
it had heretofore been his privilege to render her ; while 
the luckless constable, losing on his part every vestige 
of favour, was no longer admitted within the precincts 
of the court. 

About this time, also, the constable and Gonzalo 
chanced to give fresh cause of offence to the king. The 
latter was desirous that Ximenez de Cisneros, Archbishop 
of Toledo, should permute that see with his (the king's) 
son, the Prelate of Saragossa. The arrangement was, how- 
ever, by no means palatable to Ximenez ; and hence, he 



• "No OS da vergiienza Condestable, siendo como sois tan 
pundonoroso y tan discreto, enlazaros A una dama particular, 
habiendo os antes desposado con hija de rey ? El rey me ha dado 
un exemplo digno de seguirse, pues habiendo estado antes casado 
con una gran reyna, despues se ha enlazado k una particular, 
digna de serlo tambien." 
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having conferred thereon with the two first-named indi- 
viduals, these upheld him in his resolution, and exhorted 
him to a strenuous resistance ; so that, when the subject 
was again adverted to on the part of the king, the 
prelate replied, that, if he were driven to extremes, he 
would not only abandon the archbishopric, the court, 
and his dignity, but would likewise retire to the 
primitive solitude of his cell, from whence the will 
of the late queen, Isabella, had alone drawn him, 
in hostility to his own inclination. The king was, 
consequently, staggered in his resolution, and, well 
aware how prejudicial such a change would be to 
his first wife's nominee, he gave up the contention in 
despair. 

It was not long after these occurrences when accident 
afforded Diego Garcia de Paredes an opportunity of paying 
a high meed of tribute to the loyalty and worth of Gonzalo. 
These two brother-soldiers were, and had been for some 
Jtime past, on very unfriendly terms, owing to Paredes 
having gone to serve with Prospero Colonna, whom Gon- 
zalo, for causes already mentioned, most cordially detested. 
This difference had, however, in no wise tended to dete- 
riorate the high opinion which Paredes entertained of his 
general. Being one day present at the palace, in the 
very apartment of the king, he overheard two cavaliers, 
who were deeply engaged in conversation, declare, that 
the Great Captain could not, if required, render a good 
and true account of himself. Upon this, Paredes, 
raising his voice to a pitch that it might reach the 
king, indignantly ejaculated, " That whosoever asserted 
that the Great Captain was not the best vassal the 
king possessed, and of the noblest deeds, let him take 
up the gauntlet which he (Paredes) placed upon the 
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table."* He threw down his gauntlet in effect, but 
none dared accept the challenge ; when the king, taking 
up the glove, and turning towards the champion, replied, 
" That he was right in what he said.'*f The result was, 
that, from this moment, a good understanding was re- 
established and ever after maintained between the gaUant 
Paredes and his ancient leader. 

But the implacable and darksome Ferdinand, still 
brooding over, in secret, the alliance of Gonzalo with 
the constable, as well as the opposition they conjointly 
opposed to his designs, encountered shortly afterwards 
a rare opportunity of satiating his vengeance. An 
insurrection which broke out at Cordova, had occasioned 
him to send to suppress it, an Alcalde of his house and 
court, bearing, at the same time, instructions to com- 
mand the Marquis of Priego to withdraw firom that 
city. This marquis was the son of the illustrious as 
unfortunate Don Alonso de Aguilar, and, consequently, 
Gonzalo*s own nephew. Accustomed, like his ancestors, 
to exercise in Cordova an almost regal sway, he felt, in 
a proportionate degree, the intimation conveyed to him 
by the Alcalde ; and hence he not only refused comply- 
ing with it, but actually seized the Alcalde's person, and 
sent him prisoner to his castle of Montilla. This 
bold and imprecedented measure scandalized the whole 
nation, while Ferdinand, considering as violated by it 
as well his own authority, as the sanctity of the laws, 
and the administration of justice, gave the rein to his 



• " Que qualquiera que dixese que el Gran Capitan no era el 
mejor vasallo que tenia, y de mejores obras, se tomase el guante 
que ponia sobre la mesa." 

f "Que tenia razon en loque decia." 
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anger, and vowed himself to carry into execution, and in 
the most severe and imposing manner, the chastisement 
due to such contumacy. Accordingly he commanded both 
arms and horses to be got ready, called a fresh levy of 
troops, and marched from Castile into Andalusia, for the 
avowed purpose of crushing the rebellion. The grandees, 
but more especially Gonzalo, now began to tremble for 
the marquis ; and all hastened to intercede in his favour, 
imploring the monarch to pardon his rash proceeding, in 
consideration of his youth and inexperience ; while, on 
the other hand, the Great Captain had akeady written 
to his relative in these terms : — " Nephew, with regard to 
the past error, that which I can tell you is, that it is ex- 
pedient you should forthwith place yourself in the king's 
hands : if so you do, you will be punished ; and if not, 
you will be lost.*** The marquis, upon reflection, 
thought proper to act in pursuance of this advice, and 
came therefore, with his whole family, to submit to the 
irritated monarch, at the moment when the latter, 
accompanied by a considerable body of troops, reached 
Toledo. But Ferdinand would not deign to admit him 
to his presence ; and giving orders for him to withdraw 
to a day's journey distant from the court, and to place 
the whole of his fortalices at his (the king's) disposal, he 
proceeded on his route. Arrived at Cordova, he then 
caused the marquis to be arrested — ^frdminated a pro- 
cess against him and the other rioters as guilty of 
high treason — punished some of them with death — 
and, making a display of clemency towards the marquis, 
commuted the capital punishment into banishment from 



* " Sobrino, sobre el yerro pasado lo que os puedo decir es, que 
coDviene que A la bora os pongais en poder del rey : si asi lo 
haceis, sereis castigado : y si no, os perdereis." 

q2 
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Andalusia ; ordering, beside, that the castle of Montilla 
should be razed with the ground. In vain to arrest 
the execution of this rigorous decree, and to save the 
devoted castle, in which the Great Captain had first 
drawn his infant breath, and which was, moreover, one 
of the finest in Andalusia, did the constable, Gonzalo, 
and the grandees, exhaust every argument of supplica- 
tion and complaint ; in vain did they represent to the 
king, that it behoved him to pardon the folly of a 
repentant and humiliated youth, in consideration of his 
deceased relatives, even though he yielded nought to 
the merits of those yet living ; vainly, in short, did the 
ambassadors firom France contend that it would appear 
irreverent not to concede a solitary castle to him who 
had won for the crown a hundred cities and a flourishing 
kingdom ; the king remained inflexible — the fortress 
was demolished — and Gonzalo had to devour as he best 
might, the chagrin and humiliation accruing to him 
from a measure so obviously replete with the venom of 
malignity and revenge. 

In order, however, somewhat to appease his ire, 
Ferdinand oifered him a grant of the town of Loja du- 
ring life ; even promising to entail it in perpetuity on 
his descendants, provided he renounced his claim to the 
mastership of Santiago, which had been so oft promised 
him, but which had not as yet been conferred. It was, 
doubtless, impolitic to dismember the crown of this 
dignity in the existing state of aifairs ; but, on the other 
hand, why did the wearer of that crown descend to 
make a promise, without the most remote intention of 
fulfilling it ? The monarch, the most powerful of con- 
temporary European potentates, did he then possess no 
other means of rewarding his hero than by plighting him 
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a fallacious troth ? Gonzalo, however, too generous and 
too high-minded, would not accept the proffered hrihe, 
and proudly returned for answer, that he would never 
barter the title, which a royal and solemn pledge had 
given him to the mastership ; and ** that although a 
loser, still would he remain with his complaint, since 
to him it was more valuable than a city."* From this 
moment he continued to reside at Loja ; his house be- 
coming the resort of all the Andalusian nobles, as well 
as the refined and polished school of courtesy and splen- 
dour. He, in fact, was their oracle ; he adjusted their 
differences, and informed them of the state and move- 
ments, not only of Europe, but even of Asia, and of 
AMca, in whose chief courts he maintained agents, who 
regularly transmitted him minute details of every public 
proceeding. Another duty which he also undertook 
during his sojourn at Loja, was that of protecting the 
converted and other Moors of the surrounding districts, 
against the wrongs which accrued to them from the 
hatred and persecutions of the Christians ; being him- 
self convinced that they should be treated with mildness, 
and won to Christianity by examples of virtue and good 
faith, rather than by measures of coercion. 

Resolved not to withdraw him from this sequestered 
state of deep repose, which had indeed more the sem- 
blance of real banishment, than of voluntary retirement ; 
Ferdinand would neither allow that Cisneros should 
possess him as his general to command the expedition 
fitted out by that prelate, against the coast of Africa, 
nor yet send him to the Venetians and the Pope, who in 



* *' Que quando menos, se quedaria con su queja, que para el 
valia mas que una ciudad." 
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virtue of tlie new league they had entered into against 
France, conjointly with himself, begged he might be 
placed at the head of the combined army. Under these 
inauspicious circumstances, the whole of the grandees 
began to consider his case as hopeless, and his ruin as 
complete. " What ! " exclaimed the Conde de Urena, 
" shall that vessel then be stranded ? *** which being 
reported to Gonzalo, — " Tell the Count," said he, " that 
the vessel, each time more firm and more entire, awaits 
but the flowing of the tide to set sail again with every 
canvass in the wind.'* -f And so indeed it proved. The 
battle of Ravenna, in which the French, led by that 
gallant and hapless chieftain, G^ton de Foix, com- 
pletely routed the army of the league, commanded by Don 
Ramon de Cardona, Viceroy of Naples, momentarily 
changed the order of Ferdinand's arrangements. The 
allied potentates, the crouching and trembling states of 
Italy, and the scattered fragments of the vanquished 
army, called loudly in their hour of need for the Great 
Captain ; so that suspicion reluctantly giving way, at 
length, to the superior claims of an urgent and imperious 
necessity, Gonzalo received an order, investing him 
with the most ample powers, either for war or peace, to 
set out once more with an army for Italy. The fleet 
destined to waft him to her shores, was accordingly 
prepared at Malaga; when the whole of the Spanish 
nobility flocked into Andalusia, to enlist under the ban- 
ners that were to guide them forward in the path of 
glory and of fortune ; while such indeed was the general 
concurrence of all grades of warriors, that even the 
soldiers composing the ordinary body guard of the king, 

♦ '* Qu6 encallada estard aquella nave !" 

t ** Decid al Conde, que la nave, cada vez mas firme y mas 
entera, aguarda a que la mar suba para navegar 4 toda vela." 
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went, regardless of his license, to join the Great Captain ; 
and numerous were the knights, who from all quarters, 
but more especially £rom Andalusia, actually offered to 
march with him free of solde. Gonzalo received theln 
with his wonted affability ; and hurried from place to 
place with incredible activity, to superinted the pre- 
paratives of the expedition and hasten the period of 
departure. 

But this general manifestation of a high-wrought and 
an honourable anticipation was doomed to be evanescent 
and transitory. At the earliest tidings which the wily 
Ferdinand received of the amelioration of the affairs of 
Italy, and of the French not having profited by their 
great victory, he issued orders for the dismantling of the 
armament, and for superseding the Great Captain's 
departure. At the moment when these arrived, every 
preparation had been made— every expense incurred — 
nay, many of the troops embarked ; while the general 
himself was actively employed at Antequera in making 
his final arrangements. Never was the bitterness of 
defeat experienced by any army, or its general, with 
keener feelings of grief and consternation, than were 
these unwelcome commands by Gonzalo and his soldiers ; 
and hence this noble warrior, whom neither the throes of 
adversity or of labour could dishearten or dismay, was 
so completely vanquished and overcome by this bitter 
contre-tems, as scarcely to be able to conceal the inward 
workings of his keen disappointment. Nevertheless he 
convoked the troops; animated them by imparting to 
them the amendment which had taken place in public 
affairs ; promised to report to the king the great readiness 
they had evinced, as well as the manifold sacrifices they 
had made on the occasion ; ^d concluded by requesting 
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they would await the space of three days, in order that 
he himself might offer them a demonstration of his 
gratitude for the unparalleled zeal they had manifested 
in following him. At the expiration of the appointed 
time, he caused to be conveyed to the camp at Ante- 
quera, property to the value of a hundred thousand 
ducats, in specie, jewellery, and raiment ; the whole of 
which he dispensed with a profuse yet graduated hand 
amongst the numerous officers and soldiers ; and when 
one of his attendants, venturing to remonstrate with him 
on the excess of his munificence, represented to him the 
injury he was doing himself: "Give freely," said he, 
" for never do we enjoy wealth so well as when we are 
disparting it."* 

Having thus done his more than duty towards the 
army, he resolved now to make manifest to the king, 
the sentiments of profound grief with which this act of 
contrariety had inspired him Any other than Gonzalo 
would have considered himself sufficiently repaid, that 
in the perilous state of affairs, occasioned by the battle of 
Ravenna, the whole of Spain and Italy should have turned 
in their gasping hour their eyes on him for succour, and 
that centering in him alone their remedy and safeguard, 
they should have come almost to implore the assistance of 
his master-mind amid the dark deep recesses of the Alpu- 
jarras {aquellos agujeros de las Alpujarras),f But brooding 
over thoughts of mighty and resplendent deeds, prepared 
to crush his rival's envy by the performance of fresh 
exploits and the culling of future laurels ; our hero's 

• " Dadloy que nunca se goza mejor de la hacienda, que quando 
se reparte." 

t The appellation given to the streets of Loja, or Loxa, which 
rise one above another on the mountain's side. — Translator. 
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greatest grief at being awakened from his fleeting dreams 
of glory, arose from the innate conviction that the evil sug- 
gestions of his envious defamers, were the sole cause of his 
unmerited disappointment. Hence he addressed to the 
king a letter, replete with bitterness and complaint. He 
therein premised by asking him, " If perchance by his 
instrumentality, His Majesty's realms and dominions had 
experienced aught of shame or dishonour ; if it were not 
true, that of all his subjects, he it was, who had best 
served him — who had most increased his power ? that 
such being the case, why, in his own land, where it was 
but natural that all should be ambitious of acquiring 
some degree of honour, he should be made to pass 
through the bitter ordeal of so much disfavour ? (por 
la grita de tanto disfavor.) More, in truth (he said), 
did this augur of vengeance than of aught else beside — 
vengeance, too, for oflfences coined solely by the malice 
of such as knew not how otherwise to merit the posts 
they occupied about the royal person. In fine, ho 
(Gonzalo), accustomed as he was to suffer, might have 
borne the injury as regarded himself alone, with patience 
and with resignation, but he could not but grieve at the 
loss sustained by many who had parted with their all, 
and rejected good estates, to serve in this expedition ; 
while they actually remained without the slightest com- 
pensation for their sacrifices. "I," he concluded, "ac- 
quire no other guerdon than that of being constrained 
to hearken to the complaints of all ; but, if attention be 
given to them, and they be in some way recompensed, 
then shall none be more rewarded than shall I ; and 
with regard to what I have been able to do for them, the 
means have accrued to me from the munificences of your 
Highness, for whose service will I expend all that I 
possess, yea, even unto the death, and so long as I shall 
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retain the mind and form of Gonzalo Fernandez" (en el 
futie de Gonzalo Hernandez), 

This letter was accompanied by a request for per- 
mission to leave Spain, and retire to his estate at 
Terranuova; an imprudent demand; since there was 
nothing Ferdinand less contemplated or more dreaded 
than the departure of Gonzalo for Italy, under what 
pretext soever. The monarch nevertheless deigned to 
reply to his first complaints, by soothing reasons; 
telling him the Pope was cause of the countermand- 
ing of the expedition, inasmuch as his Holiness now 
revised to contribute his quota to the payment of 
the army as he had primitively bound himself to do ; 
and with respect to the licensing of the troops, he said 
that our hero bearing as he did such ample powers as 
had been delegated to him for the maintaining of either 
war or peace, as great, indeed, as though the king himself 
had borne them ; it was not in unison with reason he 
should make his appearance in Italy previously to every 
preliminary being adjusted with the confederated princes ; 
that for these considerations, therefore, it appeared expe- 
dient to him (the king), that Gonzalo should seek repose 
in his house at Loja ; and in the meantime the affairs 
of the league would be adjusted, when he should not 
fail to be apprised of their event. Upon receipt of this 
answer, Gonzalo forthwith returned his powers to the 
king, telling him, ** That liviAg as a hermit, he should 
but little need them;"* and added, "that he would 
retire to his retreat, satisfied with his conscience and with 
the recollection of his past services," f 

* " Que para vivir como ermitaiio poca necesidad tenia de ellos." 
f " Que el se iria a sus ag^jeros, contento con su conciencia y 
con la memoria de sus servicios." 
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With these open manifestations of resentment on the 
part of the aggressed, it was scarcely possible that the 
unfavourable impressions of the aggressor should be 
dispelled, still less that his feelings should lose aught of 
their asperity. Gonzalo made two successive appli- 
cations for the order of Santiago, and the boon was as 
oft denied him : while Ferdinand, in reply to the letters 
addressed to him by the Emperor Maximilian, purporting 
that the whole of the affairs of Italy should be entrusted 
to the administration of the Great Captain, contended 
that, in none could he less confide than in this cavalier ; 
of whom he knew for certain, that he was secretly 
treating with the Pope, to the end that, passing over to 
Italy, and there assuming the office of general of the 
Church, he might thence expel all foreigners indiscrimi- 
nately, Spaniards — Frenchmen — Germans ; and that, as 
the meed of this service, the Pope had promised him the 
duchy of Ferraro. This suspicion is no less injurious 
to Gonzalo*s loyalty, than it is flattering to his capacity ; 
for Ferdinand, in consonance with the wont of suspicious 
minds, set down forthwith as certain all that in his 
biassed disposition appeared to him as possible. He 
moreover promulgated a report that Gonzalo's services 
had been of a public, and his ofiences of a private nature ; 
doubtless to reconcile the honour with which he openly 
treated him, with the disfavour and incessant obstruc- 
tions he secretly threw in the way of his aggrandizement ; 
and which alike tended to scandalize and give offence to 
the whole of the enlightened part of the Spanish community. 

More based on reason probably were the fears that 
agitated the royal breast with regard to the regency. 
The grandees were now divided into two factions ; the 
one composed of such as were the partisans of Ferdinand, 
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and at whose head was the no less famous than sangui- 
nary Duke of Alva ; the other, of those, who ill-satisfied 
with Ferdinand's administration, turned their eyes and 
aspirations to the court of Flanders, with the view of 
transporting the hereditary prince to Spain, so that 
he might rule over his mother's dominions, and once 
more drive hack the King of Arragon to his more inmie- 
diate territories. The head and soul of this confederacy 
was believed to be Gonzalo ; and it was equally accredited 
that on the first favourable opportunity he fully pur- 
posed sailing from Malaga for Flanders, to bring thence 
the archduke, and put him in possession of the 
throne of Castile. Hence, orders were issued that no 
vessel of whatsoever sort or description should leave the 
above port ; while it was even rumoured that others had 
been likewise given for the suspected chieftain's arrest. 

In the meantime, the afflicted and broken down Gon- 
zalo, now almost in a dying state, quitted Loja ; and 
caused himself to be carried in a litter to the neighbour- 
hood of Granada, with a view of trying if change of air 
and scene would not in some measure tend to mitigate 
the severity of his sufferings , During the two years 
which had elapsed since the period of his last misad- 
venture, he had remained firm in his determination, 
without in the least humbling himself, and giving, more- 
over, to his resentment the same degree of publicity, 
that was accorded to his disgrace. The king took all 
this in evil part, and refused to go and see him in his 
illness ; declaring that he would not be accused of 
flattery, — " Since that was the coin he was the least 
desirous either of giving or receiving."* Ferdinand 
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subsequently summoned him to attend a chapter of 
the military orders which was about to be held at 
Valladolid, but he declined to go ; alleging, that 
he knew iuU well his Majesty would be far better 
pleased by his absence than by his presence. In these, 
the latter days of his high-wrought bitterness and 
disgrace, he was frequently heard to declare, there were 
only three circumstances in his life of which he seriously 
repented him : one, that of his having broken the 
plighted faith he gave to the Duke of Calabria at the 
reddition of Taranto ; another, that of his not having 
preserved the inviolability of the safeguard which he 
accorded to Csesar Borgia ; and the third, a circumstance 
which he would not divulge. This was confidently be- 
lieved by some to have been his not having placed the 
kingdom of Naples under the archduke's sovereign 
dominion ; whilst others were no less persuaded, that it 
was his having neglected to take advantage of the 
opportunity afforded him by fortune, and the affection 
borne him as well by the barons as by the mass of the 
people, for seating himself on the throne of that kingdom. 

Be this however as it may, he tarried at Granada, 
where his illness, which was not in itself of a serious 
tendency, but which was rendered, nevertheless, mortal by 
age and by an accumulation of mental suffering, termi- 
nated at length with his existence on the second day of 
December, 1515. His death effectually put an end to [15 15.] 
the king's deep rancour and suspicion, and to the un- 
remitting envy of his enemies ; while Ferdinand, robing 
both himself and his whole court in the sable attri- 
butes of outward mourning, issued at the same time 
orders for doing honour to the hero's memory as well in 
the royal chapel as throughout the kingdom, and wrote, 
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moreover, with his own hand, a soothing letter to the 
widowed duchess, condoling with her on the heavy 
misfortune which had stricken her in the irreparable loss 
of such a husband. His last obsequies were celebrated 
with a splendour truly regal in the Church of San 
Francisco, where his body was deposited, prior to its 
transposition for definitive interment in that of San Grero- 
nimo ; while two hundred variegated and honourably 
tattered banners, together with two royal pennons, erst 
taken by the departed and illustrious warrior from the 
enemies of that country he had served with so much 
truth and fidelity, and now undulating in mournful 
tribute over the tomb in whose bosom he lay enshrouded 
with his glory, tended forcibly to remind each afflicted 
spectator, of the valour, the skill, the devoted services, 
and the high worth of Iberia's redoubted and immortally 
renowned Ghreat Captain. 
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[These being the only two notes to which Quintana has afforded no reference, 
it has been deemed expedient to preserve them in the original for the 
gratification of such as are versed in the language; their chief merit 
consisting in the peculiarity of their style and wording, which are not to be 
conveyed in a translation. ] 

I. 

Public Document expedited by the Catholic King in honour of 
the Great Captain, and testified by the Secretary, Miguel de 
jilmazan, at Naples, on the 25th February, 1507. 

Nos Don Fernando por la gracia de Dios Rey de Aragon y de 
Sicilia, de aquende, de aliende Faro, de Hierusalem, de Valencia, 
de Mayorcas, de Cerdena, de C6rcega; Conde de Barcelona; 
Duque de Atenas y de Neopatria ; Conde de Ruysellon ; Marques 
de Oristan y de Gociano etc. ; Como los anos pasados vos el ilustre 
Don Oonzalo Hernandez de Cdrdoba, Duque de Terranova, Mar- 
ques de Santangelo y Vitonto, y mi Condestable del reyno de 
Ndpoles, nuestro muy charo y muy amado primo, y uno del 
nuestro secreto Consejo, siendo vencedor hecistes guerra muy bien 
aventuradamente y grandes cosas en ella contra los Franceses, y 
mayores que los hombres esperaban por la dureza della : y ansi- 
mesmo por nuestro consentimiento, como por apellidamiento 
de muchas naciones, justamente para siempre nombre de Gran 
Caption alcanzastes donde por nuestro Capitan General vos envi- 
amos. Por ende parescidnos que era cosa justa y digna de Rey 
para memoria perdurable de los venideros dar testimonio de vues- 
tras virtudes. Y con tanto el agradecimiento que yos tenemos, 
daros y escrebiros esta : aunque confesaraos de buena gana, que 
tanta gloria y estado ncs acrecentastes, que paresce cosa rezia 
poderos dar digno galardon ; de manera que aunque grandes 
mercedes vos hiziesiemos, parecemos hia ser muy menos que 
vuestro merecimiento. Y acorddndonos otrosi, como enviado por 
nos por socorro, en breve tiempo restituistes en el reyno de 
Nipoles al Rey Don Fernando, casado con nuestra sobrina, echado 
del dicho reyno de N^poles, el qual muerto, despues el Rey 
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Frederico su tio, y sucesor en el dicho reyno, yos di6 el sefiorio del 
monte G&rgano, y de muchos lugares que estan cerca d€\ ; por lo 
qual volviendo en EspaAa honradaroente vos rescibimos. Y acor- 
d&ndonos otrosi ; como envidndoos otra yez en Italia (requiri^n- 
dolo la necesidad y el tienapo) ganastes muy diestramente la 
Chafolonia, que es isla del mar Ioni6, ocnpada naucho tiempo de 
lo8 Turcos, de la qual volviendo ganastes la Pulla y la Calabria : 
por lo qual vos confinnamoe y retificamos, y hezimos Duque de 
Terranova y Santangpelo. Y finalmente despues de la discordia 
nascida entre nos y Don Luis, Rey de Francia, sobre la particion 
del dicho reyno de Ndpoles, estovistes mucho tiempo con todo el 
ex^rcito con mucho seso en Barleta, donde vencistes las galeras 
de los Franceses, sufriendo con mucha paciencia y constancia 
hambre y pestelencia assaz; y de ahi tomastes k Rubo, do muy 
grande ex^rcito de Franceses estaba, dentro veynte y quatro horas. 
Y saliendo de la dicha Barleta distes batalla d vuestros enemigos 
los Franceses, quasi en aquel mesmo lugar adonde vencid Anibal d 
los Romanos. Y de lo que es muy mas de maravillar, que estando 
cercado, salistes k los que vos tenian cercado : en la qual dicha 
batalla matastes al Capitan General, y fuistes en el alcance, des- 
baratando y hiriendo los Franceses hasta el Garellano ; adonde los 
vencistes, y despojastes de mucha y buena artilleria, seiias y 
bandcras, con aquel sufrimienco de Fabio, Dictador Romano, y con 
la destreza de Marcelo, y la presteza de Cesar. Y acorddndonos 
ansimesmo como tomastes la ciudad de Napoles con increible 
sabiduria y esfuerzo, y ganastes dos castillos muy fuertes, hasta 
entonces invenciblcs, y de que manera despues asentastes real en 
medio del invierno con grandes aguas cerca del rio Garellano ; y 
estando los enemigos con grande gente de la otra parte del dicho 
rio, los quales pasados ya per una puente de madera sobre barcas, 
que hicieron contra vos y los vuestros, no solamente los retraxistes, 
pero hechas por vos y los vuestros otra puente ; pasastes de la otra 
parte del rio, y d&ndoles batalla los vencistes, meti6ndolos por 
fuerza por las puertas de Gaeta ; la qual dada que le fue a su 
capitan para que se pudiese ir por la mar, luego se vos rindio 
Gaeta con el castillo. i Pues qu6 se dird de vuestras hazaiias, sino 
que dellas perpetua memoria quedard, con la sagacidad y esfuerzo 
con que ganastes d Ostia, tan fuerte, proveida de gentes y artil- 
leria, de que tanto dano los Franceses d Roma hacian ? Los quales 
por vos echados de Italia con los naturales della que los seguien, 
sometistes el reyno de Ndpoles d nuestro senorio, donde mucho 
tiempo fuistes nuestro Visorey. Por ende acatando lo suyo dicho, 
vos hacemos merced del estado y senorio del ducado de Sesa, etc 
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II. 

Letter of the Catholic King to the Duchess Dowager of Ter- 
ranova, subsequent to the Death of the Great Captain, 

DuQUESA prima : Vi la letra en que me hizistes saber el falleci- 
miento del Gran Capitan ; y no solamente teneis vos muy gran 
razon de sendr mucho su muerte porque perdistes el marido ; pero 
t6ngola yo de haber perdido tan grande y senalado servidor, y a 
quien yo tenia tanto amor, y por cuyo medio, con el aynda de 
nuestro Senor, se acrescent6 k nuestra corona Real el nuevo reyno 
de Ndpoles ; y por todas estas causas, que son grandes (y princi- 
palmente por lo que toca d vos), me ha pesado mucho su muerte, 
y con razon. Pero pues d Dios nuestro Senor ainsi le plugo, 
debeis conformaros con su voluntad, y darle gracias por ello ; y no 
fatigueis el espiritu por aquello en que no hay otro remedio, 
porque dana i vuestra salud. Y tened por cierto que en lo que k 
yos y d la Duquesa vuestra hija y k vuestra casa tocare, tern§ 
siempre presente la memoria de los servicios senalados que el 
Gran Capitan nos hii|D : por ellos y por el amor que yo vos tcngo, 
mirar^ y favorecer^ siempre mucho vuestras cosas en todo lo que 
pudiere, como lo vereis por experiencia, placiendo k Dios nuestro 
Senor, segun mas largamante vos lo dird de ml parte la persona 
que envio d visitaros. De Truxillo d tres de Enero de mil y 
quinientos y seis anos. — Yo el Rey. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 44, lino I, for commander read commandant 

81, 14, and throughout the volume, for MesHniant read Me$»ine$e 

9S, 16, for Capiiana read Capitanata 
222, 2, for Paulo Jovio read Paolo Giovio 
2S3, 15, for Juan Oaleazzo read Oian* Galeazzo 
268, 29, for thcPrincipato of, 8fc. read the Principato, the Capitanata, ^c. 
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